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Success Magazine 


This Is Success Mag- 


Our 1910 Campaigns 
YEAR and a half ago we took 
A the lead in the fight for progress 
in National affairs by centering 


our attack on the arch-obstructionist, 
Speaker Cannon. To-day we have to 


witness the spectacle of an old man, 
clinging desperately to his husks of 
power, denied even the partial satisfac- 
tion of political martyrdom by his vic- 


torious opponents. The fight was fin- 
ally won only this spring. As we said six 
months ago, “Mr. Cannon is merely a 
misguided and unenlightened man who 
has succeeded for a brief time in stand- 
ing between a great nation and the for- 
ward movement which that nation is 
determined to take. The nation will 
go on—will go over Mr. Cannon, since 
he has been unable to see the advis- 
ability of stepping aside.” The nation 
is to-day engaged in the act of going 
on over Mr. Cannon. 

In “The Power Behind the Re- 
public,” a series of articles of vision and 
Charles Edward Russell has 
analyzed the vast and perplexing prob- 
lem of our politico-business Govern- 
ment as it has never been analyzed 
befor These articles have let a new 
light into hundreds of thousands of 
troubled minds. They have been quoted 
and reprinted from coast to coast. 

“Uncle Sam in Blunderland,” by 
Arthur I. Street, which began last month, 
strikes the keynote of the approaching 
political campaigns. 

[he great Marriage Series begins in 
the present number. This also is com- 
mented on in greater detail elsewhere. 


power, 


“Ghat Dynamic Force,” 
Orison Swett Marden 


RISON SWETT MARDEN 
C) founded Success MaGazine. 
His writings have appeared in 
every number since the beginning. Per- 
haps, excepting Theodore Roosevelt, no 


other living American has stimulated 


and inspired so many persons, young and 
old, to the vigorous efforts and the self- 
control whichalone makelifeworth living. 
A Year of 


Splendid Fiction 
the fiction 


OREMOST among 

} features of the year are the two 

serial stories. “The Sky 
Henry Kitchell Webster’s 
\rctic story, was concluded in 
the March number. Leroy Scott’s fas- 
ig serial romance “* The Shears of 
Destiny” has yet several months to run. 


pic 
4 


Man,” 


timely 


cinatil 








A better and better mag- 
azine in editorial strength 


and interest: 


and bigger 


The Samuel Hopkins Adams stories 
are among the distinctive contributions 
of the year. In Average Jones, the 
Ad-Visor, Mr. Adams has provided a 
new and distinct type of detective. So 
far we have published “The B-Flat 
Trombone,” “ Red Dot,” and, in this 
number “Pin Pricks.” There are 
more to come. The Janey stories, 
by Inez Haynes Gillmore, we count 
among the season’s prizes. Mrs. 
Gillmore, we hope, will continue to 
furnish them as long as Janey Eliza- 
beth Blair stays young and lovable and 
captivating. 

In every way we regard this as our 
most successful fiction year. During 
its first half we have published such 
unusual stories as John Luther Long’s 
“The Unjust Judge” and “ Baby 
Grand.” Mary Heaton Vorse’s “ Her 
Complexion” and “The Well Beloved.” 
“ Through the Spirit of Iapi,” by Ham- 
lin Garland and “ Literature in Our 
Village,” by Joseph C. Lincoln. There 
were Richard Wightman’s, “The 
Things He Wrote to Her,” humorous 
stories by Ellis Parker Butler, Rupert 
Hughes, Louise Closser Hale, Barton 
Wood Currie, Hugh Pendexter, and 
Howard Markle Hoke; and tales of 
sentiment by Porter Emerson Browne, 
James Oppenheim, Elizabeth Payne, 
Louise Forsslund and William Mailly. 


But if we go too much into reminis- 
cence there will be no room for proph- 
esy. In another place we shall talk 
about July. We can’t resist telling 
you again that “ Molly Make-Believe,” 
which turns up about August is one of 
the most charming things that ever 
came from Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s 
pen. In fact stories of humor and 
good cheer will abound in the summer 
and fall numbers with Harris Dickson’s 
“ Tenderfoot Tales,’ John Kendrick 
Bangs’s “‘ Wall Street Fairy Stories,”’ 
Wallace Irwin’s “ My Body for Yours,” 
George Fitch’s “The Second Hand 
Tombstone,” and many other good 


things. 


and a bigger 


circulation 


The Best Writers 
Are With Us 


Besides those noted elsewhere, the 
following prominent writers are 1910 
contributors: | Woods Hutchinson, 
Evelyn VanBuren, Roy Norton, Charles 
Battell Loomis, Henry M. Hyde, G. 
B. Lancaster, Fred Bates Johnson, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, A. E. Thomas, 
Glenmore Davis, Walter Weyl, Jud- 
son C. Welliver, Louis Brownlow, 
Sloane Gordon, A. E. Van Valkenburg, 
Henry Beach Needham, H. Addington 
Bruce, Franklin C. Clarkin, Bannister 
Merwin, Charles Samuel Tator, Charles 
N. Crewdson, Charles Johnson Post, 
Anne Story Allen, Jeannette Marks, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Franklin P. 
Adams. 


Illustrations Ghat 
Really Illustrate 


E are sparing no expense to 
WV secure the best work from the 
foremost artists—men and 
women who can really portray the ‘char- 
acters and incidents created by the au- 
thor. This is our utmost endeavor, 
and we believe you will agree with us in 
the opinion that Success Macazine 
never has ranked so high in both illus- 
tration and general appearance. Our 
plans contemplate still further improve- 
ments and still greater expenditures for 
art work. 

Success Macazine has long enjoyed 
an enviable reputation for strikingly 
beautiful covers. It was the first to 
present the brilliant cover paintings of 
J. C. Leyendecker and others who have 
since attained much prominence as cover 
producers. We mean to maintain our 
high standard, even to surpass it if pos- 
sible. For the next six months we 
already have in preparation cover pic- 
tures by George Gibbs, who painted 
the very popular golf girl of the October 
(1909) number and the picture which 
graces the front cover of this June 
number, Walter Tittle, B. Cory Kilvert 
and others no less talented. 
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azine’s Biggest Year 
The best fiction, the most 
important articles, valuable 


departments; and big, whole- 
some ideas back of it all 





than equal the splendid perform- 

ance of the past five months. 
Following are a few of the features to 
appear in July. 


Te coming numbers will more 


Lay An Apartment 
House on Its Side, 


extend its length an indefinite number 
of miles, convert the elevator into a 
noiseless and vibrationless subway, and 
you have the revolutionary “Road- 
town” of Edgar S. Chambless. By this 
device Mr. Chambless proposes to do 
away not only with the present high 
cost of suburban life but also with the 
congestion that is now the curse of 
American cities; for the “‘ Roadtown”’ 
can be built of concrete with great 
economy of construction and can be 
placed mainly in the country where 
land is cheap, with fresh air and a pleas- 
ant outlook for every apartment. Also 
it promises to bring to the farmer the 
comforts and conveniences of city life. 
Telephones, parcel carriers and central 
heating and refrigeration are only a few 
of the “modern improvements” planned 
in connection with this interesting ex- 
periment. The “ Roadtown”’ may either 
radiate from municipal centers or run 
continuously between the large cities, 
with local and express trains in- 
suring convenient and rapid transpor- 
tation. 

Milo Hastings is the author of this 
startling and interesting article on the 
man Chambless and his great idea. 


Uncle Sam’s 
Squandered Millions 


ORE than a billion dollars are 
M raised each year by act of Con- 

gress—and spent. Last month, 
in the first “ Blunderland” 
article, Arthur I. Street ex- 
plained simply and clearly the 
hit-or-miss jumble of accounts 
which is all Uncle Sam can 
exhibit to the voters who are 
contributing an annual fifty 


dollars apiece in order that the merry 
comedy may goon. In the present 
number Mr. Street brings home to 
Congress the responsibility for the ex- 
ceedingly grave condition of our Fed- 
eral finances. 

Next month he will get in deeper 
still, His investigations are carrying 
him into the amazing ramifications of 
the Congressional “ pork barrel’ and 
also into the most puzzling and com- 
plicated department of Uncle Sam’s 
Federal service, the customs. Congress- 
man Tawney, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, Says: 
“If Success Macazine will pursue the 
subject of the fiscal reorganization of 
the Government with the same persis- 
tency with which it has pursued Mr. 
Cannon and myself, it will do im- 
measurable service to the country.” 


The Business Girl 
and Marriage 

HE July marriage article will have 
[' do with the Business Girl. One 

of the many surprises that have 
arisen during Success MaGazine's na- 
tion-wide investigation into the attitude 
of present-day girls toward marriage, 
home-building, motherhood and divorce 
has been the fact that the girl who works 
in the stores and offices of the cities and 
towns takes a view of these problems 
which is wholly different from that of 
the out-and-out factory girl. 

Robert Haven Schauffler, who is 
writing these articles has been closely 
occupied during the past five months in 
traveling about the country, organizing 
and directing the work of our investi- 
gators. The work has resulted in hun- 
dreds of carefully prepared depositions, 
each of which gives accurately the 
mental attitude of one unmarried girl 


toward these vital problems; it is on 
these depositions and on his own per- 
sonal observations that Mr. Schauffler 
bases his conclusions. 

It is our belief that this investigation 
furnishes actual information regarding 
the extent to which the feminine unrest 
is stirring in the hearts of those millions 
of unmarried girls who are to be the 
mothers of to-morrow’s citizens; and it 
is our hope that this information, start- 
ling though some of it may be, will 
prove so interesting and so valuable as 
to justify the heavy cost and effort of 
acquiring it. 


July Fiction for 
Hammock and Porch 


OVERS of the National game will 
i. take keen delight in “ Old Well- 
well,” the story of a bleacherite. 
Zane Grey, the. author, is a man who 
knows two things well—baseball and 
story writing, and one need n’t know all 
about the game to enjoy the story. 

The “Love Letters of a Leading 
Man” is another sprightly story of 
stage-land by the author of “ Her Polar 
Star.”” Louise Closser Hale has a way 
of vitalizing and humanizing these actor 
folks that is most delightful. 

Inez Haynes Gillmore’s “ Janey”’ is 
a little girl who makes a practise of 
hitting a reader on the funny bone and 
then twisting his heart strings. If you 
like that sort of treatment read about 
Janey and her dolls in the July number. 

“ Average Jones, the Ad-Visor,” again 
steps mysteriously on the scene in an 
ingenious tale by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, entitled, The Mercy Sign.” 


Departments for 
Men and Women 


sad z ng FE, World Ina Nutshell ” gives 


you all the facts worth knowing 
about the progress of the world. 

“Mrs. Curtis’s Home Corner,” and 
“« Pin Money Papers” are full of counsel 
and practical helps for women. 

“The Individual! Investor,” written 
by Montgomery Rollins of Boston, 
stands at the elbow of the woman or 
man who has some money to invest. ' 

“ Point and Pleasantry” is a page of 
humor for which we cheerfully pay at 
the rate of ten cents a word. 

Dr. Marden’s “ Editorial Chat” and 
“ Business Hints” will continue. 


, 


Success Magazine has its 
finger on the pulse of the world 











The American Woman’s League 


University City, Missouri 


Resolutions of Endorsement by the Publishers’ Committee 
Representing 108 American Periodicals 


WHEREAS, The Publishers’ Committee of the American 
Woman’s League assembled at its first regular meeting in New York 
on April 26th, 1910, has carefully studied the aims, methods and 
management of the League, and is convinced of the underlying and 
thoroughly genuine sincerity and practicability of the management 
and plans of the League, and of the far-reaching value of the oppor- 
tunities offered to the women of America; it is therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Committee unanimously desires to give 
strong expression to the confidence felt by each member in Mr. 
E. G. Lewis and his associates in the conduct of the League past and 
present, in their honesty of purpose, and in their efficiency of man- 
agement; and it is further 


RESOLVED, That the Committee unanimously pledges its 
hearty support in the furtherance of the League’s plans, and recom- 
mends to each periodical of Class “‘A’”’ that the accomplishments and 
purposes of the League be made more widely known by co-operative 
publicity, to the end that the women of this country may realize 
and understand the splendid opportunities which the League offers at 
no expense of money and at a nominal expense in time or service; 
and it is further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
every periodical associated with the League and to the officers of the 
League at University City. 


(Signed) Success Magazine, by Edward E. Higgins, Chairman 
Lippincott’s Magazine, by J. Berg Esenwein 
The Independent, by Gardner Richardson 

The Pictorial Review, by Charles W. Nelson 
Pearson’s Magazine, by Arthur W. Little 

The World To-day, by W. E. Ernst 

The Honsewife, by A. D. Porter 

Modern Priscilla. by Henry W. Newhall 
Little Folks, by S. E. Cassino 

The Pacific Monthly, by Fred Lockley 

The American Boy, by J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary, 
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In the Editor’s Confidence 


HERE is a paradox at the root of the 
business of magazine publishing. As 


THE 


States at the present time. Success Mac- 
AZINE is growing in circulation and in adver- 


is now generally known, the news- AFJVDVERTISER ttising revenue in so far as it truly expresses 


stand and subscription prices of a 
publicaticn like Success MAGAZINE are in- 
sufficient to cover the cost of editorial matter, 
manufacture and distribution; and therefore 
the publication is dependent on the adver- 
tising revenue for its very existence. To-day, when busi- 
ness and the financial web that envelops business have 
been drawn together into something very like a ‘‘ system,” 
the business ‘‘interests’’ have become dominant in politics 
and in public affairs generally. Yet Success MAGAZINE, 
in company with a few other outspoken publications, 
strikes boldly out against certain phases of the ‘‘ established 
order” in a way which can hardly be wholly inoffensive to 
many manufacturing and advertising interests. 

““How can you do it?” asks a friend. 

“They Il get you fellows yet,” observes a friendly 
Congressman. 

Well—can we? And will they? 

Suppose we try to answer these questions with a plain 
statement of our attitude. Editors are sometimes sup- 
posed to live in high altitudes, where the air is rare and 
cool and where such sordid facts as advertising patronage 
and money are never thought of. But the habitat of the 
editors of Success MAGAZINE is not up there. We are 
deeply interested in the prosperity of the magazine. We 
would qualify this statement only by saying that we are 
interested in the right kind of prosperity. 

If the public really wanted the bribery, the “snake” 
and “ joker”’ legislation, the exploitation of public prop- 
erty, and the perversion of city, State and national gov- 
ernments by dealers in merchandise and dealers in vice 
which have of late years been dragged before our eyes as 
painful evidence of. the excesses of th ‘‘ established order,” 
—if the public really wanted these things we should have 
either to advocate them, ignore them, or go out of the 
magazine business. 

As a matter of fact we have been growing pretty bold 
of late. Every time that we have let these bold, healthy 
statements go out to our readers we have waited in some 
anxiety for the returns. But every time, strange to say, 
the returns have been so hearty and even so enthusiastic 
in their commendation and support that it is going to be 
an exceedingly difficult task to convince us that the Amer- 
ican public—and the public necessarily includes a great 
many individuals who advertise—objects to bold, honest, 
effective journalism. 

We wonder if it has occurred to our readers that among 
the supporters of Roosevelt, Hughes, Ben Lindsey, La 
Follette, Beveridge, Cummins and the other “ Insurgents ” 
in State and nation there must be a good many adver- 
tisers. When Aldridge, the misguided boss of Rochester, 
was recently defeated in his attempt to break into Con- 
gress, is it not likely that among the thousands of dis- 
gusted Republicans who went to the polls and voted for 
that very modern sort of Democrat, James S. Havens, 
there were a few advertisers here and there ? 

Should all the advertisers in America band together for 
the purpose of killing Success MAGAzINE, they could 
do it. 

But they won't. 

Why? 

Because health is as catching as disease, There is a 
good deal of unchecked health floating about the United 


AND 


EDITOR right. 





in its pages the healthy spirit of America. 
Our belief is that it is not the fighting which 
builds the best circulation; it is the being 
Probably we are not altogether right 
yet ; if we were we should soon have all the 
circulation there is except the wrong kind. Also we should 
have all the advertising there is except the wrong kind. 

Why? 

Because the magazine that commands the respect and 
faith of a nation-wide circle of readers commands the re- 
spect of the advertisers who wish to reach those readers. 
It all comes down to a matter of business science; and 
business science, if it is a science at all, is exact, healthy 
and clean. 

There are advertisers—we know some of them—who will 
withdraw their advertising because of a deep-seated dislike 
of the editor’s necktie. There are other advertisers who 
will undertake to discipline a publication for the purpose of 
“‘ bringing it into line.” We of Success MAGAzINE have 
learned to let both go, if go they must, with only a super- 
ficial ruffling of our philosophy. Indeed, we sometimes 
smooth down the ruffles by reflecting that the advertiser 
who tries to force a concealment of facts regarding public 
questions is more than half likely to be concealing facts 
regarding his own wares. Why should a perfectly square 
man fear free speech ? 

Without the advertisers Success MAGAZINE would cease 
to exist. But we have not the slightest fear of our ad- 
vertiscrs. That the public is healthy-minded and progres- 
sive is evidenced by the growing support we receive as we 
try to become more healthy-minded and progressive our- 
selves. We are printing more high-class advertising now than 
ever before in our history. And we couldn't, if we tried, 
separate the advertisers from the public. 

Let us close with an illustration. 

Last winter we became convinced that all was not well 
in the field of irrigation bonds. As we were carrying the 
advertising of several banking houses that were marketing 
these issues, it began to look as if some of our readers 
might be caught in unsound investments. We inves- 
tigated the character of these securities thoroughly, and 
Mr. Rollins prepared his articles on the “ Pitfalls of Irri- 
gation Securities”” which appeared in the March and April 
numbers. In advance of the publication of the articles 
letters were sent to all our financial advertisers advising 
them that the articles were to appear, and frankly giving 
them due opportunity to withdraw their advertising. 

Exactly one advertisement was withdrawn. Hard- 
headed bankers, instead of resenting our action, wrote and 
telephoned to congratulate us. They liked 82 

Why? 

Because the advertiser likes to see character in an in- 
dividual and in a publication. Character, you know, is 
not at all a bad thing in business. 

Perhaps Success MaGazine hasn’t much character. 
We who are closest to it are not its best judges. But we 
like to believe that it has—some, anyway. 

In that belief we purpose.going straight ahead, painting 
things as we see them “for the God of things as they are.” 

And we are inclined to think that we shall receive just 
about as much circulation and as much advertising as we 
deserve. One thing ought to be tolerably certain; what 
we do receive of either will be the right kind. 


THE 
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IN AMERICA 








MAKER of French proverbs once 
A said that marriages were made 

in heaven. If he had lived to 

see the dawn of this mechanical 
age he would have qualified that state- 
ment. For the earthly factory has found 
that it can turn out marriages in far 
greater quantities, and consequently 
much cheaper than its aerial compet- 
itor. It does this by sweating the 
young girls and holding up the old, 
wornout ones as warnings. 

These cheap marriages rank among the 
chief outputs of cheap factories. The 
worse the industrial conditions, the more 
discordant the wedding bells which they 
set in motion. 

In factories of the lower type the girl 
operative is almost certain of discom- 
fort, nervous exhaustion, disease and 
premature old age. The lottery of mar- 
riage offers her a way of escape from 
these things. So she escapes, but at 
some risk to herself; to the community 
and to the America of the next gen- 
eration. 

How do American factory girls feel 
about the marriage question? 

Rather dubious. All in all they con- 
sider matrimony a profound failure. So 
far as I can determine, only three of 
them in every ten believe that more mar- 
riages turn out happily than unhappily. 

But there is another question about 


which many seem to be still more dubious. 


the question of staying single. 
“Marry ?” 


Helen D. burst for a moment into cynical laugh - 
Then the weary lines came back around her 


ter. 
mouth. 

“Why, I’d marry anyone to get out 
of this.” 

She was just seventeen and small for 
her age, but her features looked twenty- 
seven. She stooped and coughed inces- 
santly, and her worn little hands would 
not be still. 


Marrying to Escape from the Factory 


The “‘this” that Helen would go such 
lengths in escaping was a bag factory 
up in Minnesota, owned by a leading 
philanthropist—one of those storage-bat- 
tery philanthropists, complete in them- 
selves, who manufacture tuberculosis 
economically in their factories and then 


use part of the proceeds in building tuberculosis hospitals. 

The factory was dark and very dusty. The sanitary arrange- 
ments were unspeakable, and when a girl was taken sick— 
which often happened—there was not even a cot to lay her 
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"THE series of which this article is the first is based on one of the 

most exhaustive investigations ever undertaken by a magazine. 
More than a score of trained social students have been working for 
many months from Maine to California and from Minnesota to 
Mississippi among working girls, college girls, girls of the leisure 
class, country girls, etc.—under the direction of Mr. Schauffler and 
the editors of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. The method followed has 
been that of selecting, as the foundation of each article, a few hun- 
dred individuals, each one thoroughly typical of the great class of 
girls to which she belongs, and of making a searching study of 
herself, her environment and her personal attitude toward marriage, 
home-building, motherhood and divorce. Mr. Schauffler’s con- 
clusions are therefore based not only on his own observations and 
on those of the doctors, ministers, lawyers, teachers, settlement 
workers, factory and tenement inspectors, police matrons, etc., with 
whom he has been in touch, but also on hundreds of carefully 
prepared depositions, each of which gives the mental attitude of 
an unmarried girl toward these vitalproblems. - It is our belief 
that this investigation furnishes actual information regarding the extent 
to which the feminine unrest is stirring in the hearts of those millions 
of unmarried girls who are to be the mothers of to-morrow's citizens ; 
and it is our hope that this information, startling though some of it 
may be, will prove so interesting and so valuable as to justify the 
heavy cost and effort of acquiring it—THE EDITORS. 
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‘““I'd marry anyone 
to get out of this" 































on; nothing but the dirty boards.. It 
stood in the heart of the Tenderloin 
district (if, indeed, the Tenderloin can 
be said to have a heart), and its loca- 
tion was the one evil that really ap- 
pealed to the philanthropist’s wife when 
the committee came and told her how 


her husband made his money. She 
acted promptly. She had all the fac- 
tory windows nailed down, so that the 
Board of Health had to have the nails 
pulled out. 

That, in general, was Helen’s “ this.” 
In particular, it was the bench where- 
over she bent ten hours a day. I 
watched her rocking from one foot to 
the other and folding bags with painful, 
rythmical motions. Often the little 
hands would miss a bag on the forward 
lunge, but they would follow through 
just the same. She was too tired to 
know that she had missed. 

“I’d marry anyone to get out of 
this.” 

Here and there “all over America” 
I heard echoes of Helen’s pitiful cry. 

In a gloomy, foul-smelling sweat-shop 
in Philadelphia, Leah K. (which is not 
her real name) bent feverishly over a 
sewing-machine which had just been 
“speeded up” from 2,200 stitches a 
minute to 4,400 without “speeding up” 
her wages at all. ‘“‘ Yes, ah, yes,” she 
exclaimed with her pretty Russian ac- 


cent, “many times, to escape, | would go to anyone 
that comes along.” 

The selfsame cry went up from the box factories 
of Memphis, the cigar factories of New York, and the 
“pants” factories of San Francisco. 

There is something very shocking in such cynicism 


on the part of a young girl. But there 
are to-day a million and a half of girls 
between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five, employed in industries in 
this country, and fortunately only a 
small proportion of them feel as Helen 
and Leah feel. Merely.a few hundred 
thousand of the future mothers of 
Americans. For it is only the most 
sweated, wearing, dangerous, brutalizing 
industries that can humble the proud 
spirit of American girlhood to the point 
of marrying “ anyone to get out of this.” 

But even if industry does not drive 
a large proportion of girls to these ex- 
tremes, it still has a sufficiently sad 


influence over the marriages of most of its girl employees. 
According to our investigation, two-thirds of all factory 

girls find life a struggle and look on marriage either as a refuge 

from it or as a preferable sort of struggle. 
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The maternal instinct. has been frightened 
out of them by what they have seen at home 


my work and I’m very miserable,” said Alma G., a pretty 
laundry worker of twenty-two. ‘I’m looking for an old man 
ney. There ain’t no such thing as love.” 


Young Girls With Middle-Aged Ideas 


\., a seventeen year old shoe stitcher of Brockton, Massachu- 
se beauty was already fading, declared that she would n’t 
nless she could better her condition, but in that case “love 

have nothin’ to do with it.” 
two opinions, although they represent a much larger class than 
). does, are, fortunately, hardly as typical of the average 
irl’s views as are the words of Addie M., a New York mil- 

rhker: 
it’s the use of working all the time? A girl has to get mar- 
time. Long as I like my friend all right and he is able to 
omfortable living and is willing to get married, I think that | 
etter off in my own little home and will not have to think of the 
n and be always afraid of my job.” 

factory is a barren soil for romance. It is rather risky to wait for 
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a pure love match there, because you are likely to keep on waiting all 
your life. And when it does come, you will, like as not, have to’ go 
back to work to support your husband. A factory girl who would let 
her heart have full sway in choosing a husband is almost as hard to 
find as a genius. Only five per cent. of the girls studied were pure ro- 
mantics, and three per cent. consisted of Jewesses from Russia. Even 
when found, this type is apt to be represented by a newcomer in indus- 
try. To-morrow’s experiences may bring her a change of heart. This 
is still truer of the giz] whose romance is already tinged with mate- 
rialism. : 

“ Yes,” declared «|. «1g shirt-waist striker in Philadelphia, ‘‘ 1 would 
only marry in case I loved. But the older girls say they have felt as | 
do, only to have their resolutions melt away as they faced a life of 
drudgery and faultfinding, ending pretty soon in consumption.” 

And here is an interesting warning to romantic girlhood from a San 
Francisco necktie worker who knows: 

“Yes, | was in love with a young man, but he has to sup- 
port his family and so is unable to get married. I believe that 
if any girl can’t get the one she loves she should take the one 
that loves her, even if he does not reach her ideal. If a girl gets 
a little old, they all have something to say to her, and when she 
goes to apply for a position they think, ‘Oh, she is a cranky 
old maid,’ and even at work it is unpleasant for her.” 

To realize the cheap quality of the marriages which are 
turned out by the marriage factory, it is sufficient to know that 
more than a third of the girls in industry would marry on a 
purely materialistic basis without a thought of love; while less 
than a third would allow romance to outweigh material con- 
siderations. Ina later article it will be interesting to compare 
with this aspect the attitude of the business girl toward 
romance. 

In grinding out its sorry product, the marriage factory works 
on a girl from within as well as from without—spiritually as 
well as physically. One reason why these machine-made mar- 
riages are such cheap affairs is because the factory, with its 
crude, realistic chemistry, is apt to destroy the precious part of 
a girl’s ideals and leave only the sordid, materialistic part. It 
transmutes her ideals—if one may coin a word—into “reals.” In fact, 
by a forcing process, the factory does to her in a few years what life 
should do to her in many. As it ages her young body it matures—or 
rather, pre-matures—her philosophy of existence. This is abnormal 
and makes for abnormal matches. 

The normal state of affairs has been well described by Lavinia Hart: 
“The young folks live in the Tropics and hope to reach heaven by climb- 
ing a tree of orange blossoms. The old folks live in the Arctics and en- 
deavor to create heaven by making sure of the wherewithal for the 
iceman. Why is it that our daughters think only of ‘How much do you 
love me?’ and our parents, ‘ How much have you got ?’”’ 

Not so in industrial society. The factory girl has no designs what- 
ever on orange trees. When nineteen or twenty years old-she has gener- 
ally assumed an elderly point of view toward the question of love and 
marriage. From childhood, she has skipped over youth straight into 
age. She has, as it were, become her own parent. 

It saddens one to hear how agedly the young things talk. Eva M. is 
twenty-three and works in a Mississippi “pants” factory. ‘“‘1 used to 
be the prettiest girl in town, if | have got to say it myself.” She 
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lressing frightens a man away,’ declared Lena C.-‘*“If-a man sees a girl all dressed up, he thinks: ‘ Oh, I'd never want her—she'd make me poor!’” 
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Introductions are dispensed with and any man may dance with any girl 


heaved a little sigh. 
three years.” 

Listen to the world-weary accents of this maker of artificial flowers 
from St. Louis, who is in her twenty-fifth year: 

“Wish I was married. 
eighteen years old. At that age young people are easier to please; more 
happy with each other; don’t expect so much. Now | know too much; 
find some faults in everybody. Wouldn’t marry unless he earned at 
least five or ten dollars per more than | do. Girls and boys should be 
married young.” 


“But I’ve broken, something awful, these last 


No Factory Work After Marriage 


Is the factory girl willing to keep on with the factory after marriage ? 
She has made up her mind very firmly on this point. Only one girl in 
four would be willing to do so. This fourth girl, however, is full of 
arguments, like those of Mathilde R., a pretty Italian laundry worker in 
Brooklyn: 

“Why not? Will not my legs and arms and eyes be the same after 
the priest makes me a signora? Besides, even a child knows that two 
can earn more than one. And when you are young you should work.” 

But here we must notice a startling connection between this question 
and the love problem. A girl is seldom willing to return to the factory 
after marriage unless she is of the vital, exuberant kind tha enjoys her 
work and is able to win the more desirable positions in industry. This 
is exactly the sort of girl whose excess vitality is apt to overflow into 
romance. She is the highest type of worker and the highest type of 
wife; and, by a pathetic sequence, this admirable young woman is 
exactly the one who is most likely to break up the home by keeping on 
with the factory. 

It is good to reflect, however, that three-quarters of the girls would 
not be willing to return to the factory after marriage, except in case of 
an emergency. 

Why do they feel thus? Almost one-half of them say that they hate 
the factory too much. One-third consider that’a wife’s place is in her 
home, which will suffer if she deserts it. That is the way the Philadel- 
phia chocolate dipper felt: 

“A feller says to me not long ago: ‘Your wages and mine together 
would make a very nice sum. We could get a little house.’ I says to 
him: ‘Not for me, thanks.’ ” 

Some of the others would be afraid of spoiling their future husbands. 
“Y’ know, if you do it at first a’man ‘Ill think you can just keep on 
doing it.” Another put it thus: ‘‘ What do you s’pose I ’d marry fer? 
To support aman? Never!” 

The factory girl is more of a “home body” than the girl of business. 
Four out of five would prefer the work of a housewife to the work of 
the factory. And, of the remainder, three-quarters have never been 
initiated into household mysteries and are incompetent. 

Little Rebecca I., who makes men’s shirts in Philadelphia, voiced the 
prevailing sentiment: ‘‘ Housework is easier than factory work because 
you are your own boss. Then it isn’t so much of a slavery like it is in 
a factory.” 

There has been considerable agitation recently about race suicide. 





Wish | had had chances when I was only: 
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We have been warned that the so-called upper classes are threatening to 
die out and leave the country tothe prolific industrial classes. In view 
of all this there is a considerable fascination in studying the attitude of 
America’s future mothers toward motherhood. With her mature, dis- 
illusioned mind the factory girl has pondered deeply on this subject, 
and she will talk openly about it with no more false modesty than a 
grandmother would show in talking of her grandchildren. 

Slightly fewer than one-sixth of the girls are unwilling ever to have 
children. Most of these have been elder daughters in large, poor fam- 
ilies, and ‘‘Little Mothers” to an endless procession of brothers and 
sisters. The maternal instinct has been frightened out of them by what 
they have seen at home. 

“Kids?. Not fer me! I know what ma’s been through,” exclaimed 
Margarita, who is a picture-postal packer in Chicago and the eldest of 
thirteen. 

A few are fatalistic in attitude, with the stolid fatalism of the 
Italian peasant who looks at marriage and a staircase effect in little 
heads as a thing as inevitable and pleasing as death, and to be accepted 
as passively. This feeling is strongest among the Roman Catholics. 

A slightly larger number are neutral in their attitude. “I’d bear 
him a child if he deserved it,” said a nineteen year old Philadelphian. 

“ As for the children—who can tell?’ demanded a New York laundry 
worker, an Italian, but emancipated from her national traditions. ‘“ Per- 
haps one | will have, for they say a child keeps 2 man steady. But it 
is wrong to have many. My mother had eleven and she is dead before 
she is sixty. It is easy to have many children, but it is very wrong.” 

About two-thirds of all the girls want children. In a few, the natural 
instinct of womanly women has never been curbed by practical consid- 
erations. Hilda M., a sweatshop girl in Brooklyn, fairly longs for chil- 
dren. ‘I want to feel their arms about my neck. Not other women’s 
babies, but my own. It seems as if God gave little ones to keep hus- 
band and wife together. 1d like three or four.” 

“| want lots of children!” exclaimed Jennie L., who works in a San 
Francisco piano factory. ‘Little babies are so cunning. And they ’ve 
got something to teach you, too. When I look at a little child’s eyes, 
seems ’s if it had learned something before it come here.” 

But—and here is the arresting fact—very few factory girls to-day 
agree with Hilda and Jennie. Most of those who want babies want only 
one or two. ‘‘| don’t believe,” they say, “‘in bringing children into the 
world unless you have the means to care for them.” And what with 
the cost of living careering skyward and wages hugging the earth, they 
see very little hope of ever being able to have more than two. 

A few of the more intellectual even think beyond the loaves and fishes 
in considering the welfare of their future sons and daughters. SarahG., 
a New York embroiderer, shall be their spokeswoman: 

“Why should a woman bring more children into the world than she 
can care for? 1 don’t mean just food; I mean caring for their minds. 
I think a girl should think about that and not have so many children 
that she has no time to study and help those that come first. And to- 
day it’s not like it was with our mothers. They thought a woman’s 

[Continued on page 424] 


There are few sharper pangs 
reserved for her than the pang of that 
moment when she first sees her lover come 
reeling out of the saloon's swinging door. 
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HE ‘sunlight poured 
through the sixteen- 
paned windows of the 
Blair dining-room. It 
oozed like a lustrous golden var- 
long the side-board of ancient San Domingo mahogany. It filled 
plates and platters of old Canton in the china-cabinet with pools 
light. It turned the smoothly-laundered breakfast doilies into 
of silver. It twinkled in the coffee-silver. It sparkled in the fin- 
It brought out streaks of flaxen-gold in Janey Blair’s straight 
id revealed to the smallest pin-point dot the colony of freckles on 
urd little nose. Also it revealed the scowl of discontent on her 
id 
ll times, it was hardest for Janey Blair to keep silent at breakfast. 
of sun seemed to bring out in her floods of chatter. But she 
is well as she knew her name that the most tiny remarks would be 
the most gigantic of rebukes. For with the exception of Janey 
iroline everybody was opening mail. 
t, grizzled, twinkling, his outing-shirt turned away in a broad V 
his hairy chest, Mr. James Warriner, or Uncle Jim, the bachelor 
the house, sat at one end of the table. With the precision of a 
ne, he slit the flaps of the long business-like-looking envelopes, ex- 
|, studied, crumpled and dropped their contents. Tall, slender, 
very fresh and womanly in her starched white morning dress, 
Blair, his widowed sister, mother of Janey, presided at the head of 
ble behind a pile of correspondence of all shapes and colors. At 
jim’s right sat their cousin, Mrs. Benton, Aunt Marcia, mother of 
ve, a stout, dumpy little woman with a sallow look of lassitude. 
ne letter lay at her 
Beside her sat five- 
d Caroline, roly- 
tanned, whispering. 
sat Janey. 
y, who saw every- 
noted that Uncle 
orrespondence was 
pe-written. ‘‘ Ed- 
was her brief 
comment. She 
1 that the pretty 
which came out of 
ither’s trim envel- 
vere covered with a 
hand - writing 
h which, to Janey’s 
t admiration, Mrs. 
kimmed like a bird. 
lies!’’ Janey said to 
f. She noticed that 
Marcia’s letter had 
low stamp on it. 
m Uncle Joe,” Janey 
tured. Uncle Joe, 
knew, was away on 
months engineering 
Because, as Mrs. Blair 
xplained to Janey, 
t Marcia was not well, 
iree older children 
been sent to New Hampshire, and Aunt Marcia had come with little 
ine to spend the whole summer. in Scarsett. 
‘hh, Marcia!”’ Mrs. Blair exclaimed suad@denty= “Do listen, Jim ! 
Morris has just had another baby—a little: girl. Oh, isn’t it too 
jim, you remember Hilda—she went to St. Agnes’ with me.” 
jim did not display a glimmer of that enthusiasm with which 
female at the table was immediately fired. ‘‘ She’s got six already, 
he?’’ he remarked in the tone of one who presents damaging 





t snes 
Well—what’s that got to do with it?” his sister asked in a non- 
d tone. 
\nd Stuffy Morris gets only forty dollars a week,’’ Uncle Jim per- 
standing by his guns. 
Yes, but Hilda’s tickled to death and so is Edward. Please don’t 
iim Stuffy, Jim.” 
ee |’m getting in bad,” Uncle Jim commented. “As mere man 





“I'd give anything 1 own if Janey had a iittle brother” 


Janeyand the Stork 


by Inez, Haynes Gillmore ROX ERAT ASS ON 


I really can’t see how it’s an occasion for fireworks, Miriam. It’s their 
funeral, of course.” 

‘Now Jim,” his sister remonstrated, “ You know you were perfectly 
crazy when Janey was born.” 

“Sure! I was strong for Janey.” Mr. Warriner smiled across the ta- 
ble at his little niece. That young person was using an extraordinary 
feat in oatmeal-architecture as an excuse for dumping half a bowl of 


powdered sugar into her saucer. ‘‘I wouldn’t sell Janey for ten million 
dollars but 1’d sell her successor for ten cents.”” Mr. Warriner’s look 
became gloomily reminiscent. ‘‘ Remember, Miriam, | used to walk the 


floor nights with her.” 

Mrs. Blair’s sense of humor did not cover the subject of babies. She 
frowned at the blasphemy. ‘‘I’d give anything I own,” she said, “‘if 
Janey had a little brother.” 

Janey dropped the sugar bowl. Her mother’s words flew like a flock 
of doves into her heart and nestled there cooing. A little brother! Some- 
how—she was not conscious of this herself—but that remark seemed to 
crystallize a great deal that was floating vague and dim in her mind. 
Ever since Aunt Marcia had come, she and mother had talked about 
nothing but babies, their care, their training, their inherent lovability. 
In another instant, Janey had made up her mind that she had been 
wanting a baby in the house ever since she could remember. A little 
brother! She and Caroline, left stranded on the shores of infancy by the 
older children of Scarsett, often ran out of schemes for entertainment. 
But with a baby in the house, one could dispense entirely with games. 
A little brother! And mother would like one just as much as she. How 
lucky! Janey’s imagination suddenly soared into inter-stellar space. 
Janey’s heart suddenly gave a great thump. Janey’s active mind had 
suddenly said: ‘‘ Why 
not?” 

Absorbed in dazzling 
meditation, Janey docilely 
ate everything that was 
put before her. 

Immediately after 
breakfast, she followed 
Mrs. Blair up to the sew- 
ing room: ‘‘ Mother,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘| have made up 
my mind that I would 
just love ,to have a little 
brother. Won’t you 
please buy one for me. 
You can have all the 
money in my bank.” 

“No, dear,” Mrs. Blair 
said. “ 1’mafraid | can’t, 
so don’t ask me again.” 

Experience had taught 
Janey that mothers could 
be reasoned with. “Let 
me say just one thing 
more,” she pleaded. 
“Why not?” 

“ Because,”” Mrs. Blair 
said. Her tone indicated 
that the conversation was 
atanend. But the mother 
of Janey had learned the 
utter futility of the ‘“ because’”’ answer as far as her daughter was con- 
cerned. “‘Little girls who haven’t any fathers can’t have any brothers 
and sisters,” she added. 

This silenced Janey, but only for an instant. Then, “1 should think 
if they didn’t have any father, that would be all the more reason why 
they could have more brothers and sisters.” 

Mrs. Blair had given up trying to cope with Janey’s remorseless logic. 
“Well, | can’t talk all the morning, Janey,” she said impatiently. ‘You can’t 
have a little brother and that’s all there is to it. Nowrun out and play” 

But the seed of determination had been planted in Janey’s mind. As 
ordered, she went out on to the piazza. She did not play. She sat down 
beside confiding little Caroline. For a long time she did not speak. She 
was thinking. Caroline kept silent too, for wonderful things always hap- 
pened when Janey took to thought. 

“Caroline,” Janey said after a long while, “do you know what we 
need in this house ?” 
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“No,” Caroline replied placidly. 

““We need a baby. What’s more 
—we re going to have one. You’ve 
prob’ly noticed, Caroline Benton, 
that grown folks never ‘*tend to 
matters. That’s why you don’t get 
a lot of things you want. Now |’m 
going to ‘tend to this myself. And 
you watch what happens, Caroline 
Benton. There’ll be a baby in this 
house fore I get through. I know 
presackly where to go to ask for one. 
Do you know who brings the babies, 
Caroline? The doctor—in a green 
bag.” 

Caroline demurred. ‘In kinder- 
garten,”” she said, ‘‘ Wilthon thaid 
the sthork brought them.” 

Janey shook a superior — head, 
although inwardly she was recon- 
ciling conflicting theories. ‘“‘ Some- 
times the stork does bring them, 
Caroline dear,”’ she admitted in her 
most saccharin tones of patronage. 
“And sometimes the doctor. Most 
genally the doctor. How I know is, 
Hazel Snow said Dr. Bigelow brought 
her cousin a baby. She saw him go 
into the house with a green bag. It 
was full of something. When he 
came out, there was nothing in it, 
but there was a baby lying beside 
her cousin in the bed. When the 
stork brings it, the doctor gives it to 
him. Now let’s walk up the road till we meet Dr. Bigelow. He goes 
to see Grandpa Wade every morning since he cut his leg off.” 

The two little girls trotted across the bridge and along the sliver of 
dusty road pulled taut and gray between stretches of emerald marsh. 
At the cross-roads they disappeared under a green Gothic arch made by 
meeting branches of huge old wine-glass elms. Came along presently a 
comfortable old buggy, filled with the comfortable bulk of a big middle- 
aged man. He was sitting back, half asleep, the reins caught in a hook 
on the buggy hood. 

“Dr. Bigelow!” Janey called in her soft voice. ‘‘ Dr. Bigelow! Oh 
please stop!” 

““Whoa, Bess.” Dr. Bigelow caught the reins and peered over the 
wheel. ‘‘What’s this—breakers on the lee bow? Oh, it’s you Janey. 
What do you want? Here, wait a minute. Suppose you two young wo- 
men come aboard. I'll take you for a little cruise. Look out for the 
larboard rein there, Janey.” 

Dr. Bigelow helped them in. He deposited Caroline on the seat beside 
him and Janey on the floor between his knees, facing him. He hung up 
the reins. Old Bess jogged on. 

“Now what is it, cap’n?”’ Dr. Bigelow asked. 

Janey looked trustfully up into the snapping eyes. She liked Dr. 
Bigelow. Dr. Bigelow had followed the sea in his youth. He did not 
look like a doctor and he certainly did not talk like one. His short 
thick black beard was cut square; it was shaped like a dust-pan. His 
voice was always pretending to be gruff, and his blue eyes were always 
pretending to be stern; but neither voice nor eyes had ever de- 
ceived his most devoted follower, Miss Jane Elizabeth Blair. He 
had seen her through every terror of childhood from tummy- 
upset to measles. He mostly gave her nice medicines—sugary 
pills which came out of pretty, slender, thin-glassed bottles. 
After all the pills were taken, she could have the bottle. Sur- 
reptitiously, Janey was always swallowing extra doses that the 
bottle might empty quicker. Janey came straight to her point. 
“Dr. Bigelow, I want a little brother dreadfully. I’ve come to 
ask you to bring one to my mother.” 

Dr. Bigelow seemed to think this a perfectly natural request. 
You might almost suppose that he had often met it before. His 
face screwed up into its most serious expression. But a twinkle 
in his eye, which even heavy iron-gray brows could not conceal, 
showed Janey that he was quite in sympathy with her. 

“Well, cap’n,” he said in a regretful tone, “‘ you’ve come at a 
bad time—a very bad time. I’m just out of babies. All gone 
except one little pickaninny. How about a black baby, Janey. 
Don’t suppose it would do, would it?” 

“Oh, Dr. Bigelow,”’ Janey said rapturously, “1’d love it, and 
so would Uncle Jim. He’d be just crazy about it. But mother 
would send it back the moment it came into the house. I 
know her.” 

“That’s what I was afraid of,’’ Dr. Bigelow said, and he 
seemed disappointed. “‘ Brightest little black thing you ever saw.” 

“When I grow up,” Janey said, ‘I’m not going to be fussy 
like my mother. I’m going to have a black baby and a Chinese 
baby and a Japanese baby and an Indian baby and an Eskimo 








The little wad of flesh before her 
became of all things the most desirable 
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baby—just like in ‘Seven Little Sisters ’"—are n’t 
you, Caroline?” 

“Yeth,” said Caroline, ‘‘ and loths of twinths. 
Dr. Bigelow, where do you keep the babieth?” 

“Caroline,” Dr. Bigelow answered impres- 
sively, ‘‘I can’t possibly answer that question, 
for you see, if it got out where [\ kept the 
babies, little children would always be stealing 
them from me. I don’t mean nice little girls 
like you two.” He looked hard at his small 
interlocutors and they managed to develop an 
expression of conscious rectitude. “‘ Promise me 
if you ever happcn to find out my hiding-place, 
you ’ll never tel! it to a living soul. Cross your 
throats.” 

Awed, the little girls performed this dreadful 
function. 

“ And where do you keep the sthork ?” Car- 
oline continued with undiminished curiosity. 

“Oh it’s this way about the stork,” Dr. Big- 
elow said carelessly. ‘1 let him fly about loose. 
Now, when | ’am too busy to attend to the mat- 
ter myself, | just whistle up Johnny—his name’s 
Johnny, you*know—tie a basket to his claw, 
put the baby in the basket and send Johnny off 
with it.” : 

Janey bounced. “ Dr. Bigelow, you'll be get- 
ting some new babies in pretty soon, won't 
you? Will you please save one for us.” 

Dr. Bigelow took from an inner pocket a nar- 
row thin, red note-book. He poised a pencil 
over a blank page. ‘“‘ What kind of a baby do 
you want, Janey?” he said in a business-like 
tone. 

“| want him to be a fat baby,” Janey answered immediately, “ with 
curly golden hair—wouldn’t you have it golden, Caroline?” 

“ And dimpleth in hith elbowth,”’ Caroline added. 

“Fat boy baby,” Dr. Bigelow wrote, “ golden curls, dimples in his 
elbows. All right. Next time a new cargo comes in, |’ll be on the look- 
out. Here’s Grandpa Wade’s now. What do you suppose I’m bringing 
him?” 

Neither Janey nor Caroline could guess. 

“A nice new wooden leg. You two little ladies better disembark now 
and steer a straight course home.” 

He helped the children out of the buggy, clucked to old Bess and re- 
sumed his half-asleep position. But in another instant, Janey came run- 
ning alongside. “‘ What is it now, cap’n?” Dr. Bigelow asked. 

“Oh, Dr. Bigelow,” Janey panted, ‘‘ don’t have him too red, please. 
And please don’t leave him to the stork. You bring him yourself. | 
feel you ’re more—more—’sponsible.”’ 

“ All right, cap’n,” Dr. Bigelow said gravely. 

For the next week, two better behaved little girls could not have been 
found in all Scarsett. Janey exhausted herself in preparations for the 
addition to the family. It was not a period of unmixed delight for 
elders, because the children stuck close to the house. They did not dare 
to leave for fear that in their absence Dr. Bigelow, carrying a bulging, 
squirming green bag, would drive up to the house. ‘‘ Just think, Caro- 
line, of not being here to thank him!”’’ Janey said whenever temptation 
[Continued on page 429] 





Dr. Bigelow caught the reins and peered over the wheel 
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7, \ARE BOYS LIKE THESE WORTH SAVING 











EVERY city of any considerable size in the United States young 
; are being dragged downward to a ruin comparable in character 
extent to the ruin of girls who are victims of the white slave 
ffic. These are the boys engaged in the night messenger service, 
employ not only of the telegraph companies doing a national 
ss, but also of the smaller messenger companies which are found 
the larger cities. Thirty companies in all have so far come within 
the scope of the recent investigation by the 
National Child Labor Committee, on which this 
article is based. 


A Blind Alley that Leads to Ruin 


This investigation uncovers a condition which 
must appal every decent man and woman and 
which should rouse to protest and to action every 
person who regards citizenship as the foremost of 
our national assets to be fostered and conserved. 
The committee has studied the night messenger 
service in twenty-six cities of seven States — 
cities ranging in population from fifty thousand 
up to New York’s four millions. Naturally, the 
conditions vary somewhat in the different cities, 
) differences in laws restraining vice, and whether these laws are 
nforced—owing, in short, to whether the town is “‘closed”’ or 

open.”’ But despite these local variations, the general situation 
rywhere fundamentally the same. In brief, the 
messenger service is, as one student of the facts 

wrote, ‘‘a blind alley industry, with a gambling 
la house of prostitution at this end and the 
and penitentiary at the other.” 
with great difficulty and great diffidence 
approach the presentation of the following 
for the facts relate to topics which the 
in idea of decorum forbids one publicly to 
But the thousands of boys who have 
ned, the thousands who are being ruined, 
usands who will be recruited into this 
service-——these boys must be my excuse 
lating any accepted ideas of propriety. 
lives are a greater consideration than convention; and it is 
f these young lives, needlessly sacrificed, whom the public can 
that | think and would have you think. 
re is another difficulty | encounter in presenting this matter, and 
s to present the truth in full. That I can not do. What I relate 
ifter falls far short of being a complete presentation of the committee’s 
ice; this article is of necessity an understatement. 
w of us who have called a messenger boy for such legitimate serv- 
is delivering a package, carrying a suit-case or running an errand, 
magine the perils by which that boy is constantly menaced and 
d. We never suspect the quite different missions on which this 
who is at the beck and call of everyone, may be sent. These 

which may cripple, perhaps ruin, the whole future of the 
ri the conditions amid which he works, 
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ise from two causes 

and the conditions that exist within himself. 
The work of the day messenger boy is carried 
on under conditions which are more or 
less similar to those which surround 
most city workers; his telegrams or 
errands take him, in the main, only 
to honest homes or places of legiti- 
mate business. But with the night 
messenger boy the situation is far 
different. With a few exceptions, all 
legitimate business is closed. _ I Ilegiti- 
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mate business has opened its doors; the 
office hours of vice are the night hours. In- 
stead of being the errand boy of necessary 
industry, the night messenger has become 
the errand boy of immorality. To be sure, 
there are a few telegrams to be delivered, 
and a few legitimate calls from the theaters, 
hotels, restaurants, newspapers and _ business 
establishments running night-shifts, but the 
majority of the calls made upon this young 
boy are the calls of the ‘‘ Tenderloin.” 

‘““How do you fellows get to know the sporty side of life so well?” 
one boy who had astounded an investigator by his knowledge of the 
Tenderloin was asked. 

“Oh, we work right in it,” he answered. ‘‘ Most of the calls in this 
region after nine or ten o’clock come from fast women or their. friends. 
We get to know them pretty soon. We have to.” And the simple 

statement of this New York boy was repeated in substance by 
dozens of messengers in other cities. 





Boys at the Most Impressionable Age 


The second danger to the boy lies in his youth 
—in the changes that are going on within himself. 
The boys in the night messenger service range 
from fourteen to twenty (boys who had entered 
the service at nine were found in Baltimore), with 
the average about sixteen. This is the age of 
adolescence; the age when the sex instincts are 
awakening, when morbid curiosity is at its height, 
when reason and experience and self-restraint are 
lacking, and when the boy needs the wisest care 
and counsel and protection. And it is at just this perilous age that 
the night messenger service throws the boy into the most intimate 
contact with every conceivable form of vice. 

It must be borne in mind that the messenger boy can be secured not 
only to perform some particular errand, but that he can be hired by 
the hour for as many hours as the patron desires him. And to secure 
the boy, the patron has only to ring a messenger box or call up a mes- 
senger office by telephone and ask to have a boy sent to a certain house, 
or a certain hotel room, or a certain street corner, or a certain saloon. 
The companies work upon the theory that the value of their messenger 
service to patrons lies largely in the fact that it is confidential, and that 
this value would be decreased, even 
destroyed in many cases, if the name 
of the patron and the nature of the 
call should be demanded. Hence, 
no questions are asked at the office; 
the name of the customer and the 
character of the work may be volun- 
teered, but they are not required. 
There is no adequate effort to protect 
the boys from vicious calls; in fact, 
investigation warrants the belief that 
the immediate superiors of the boys 
are fully aware of the nature of the 
vicious calls. 
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On the other hand, the boys can hardly protect themselves, even if 
they desire. Among them is the feeling that they must answer the 
calls or lose their jobs. A boy of sixteen, straight from the country, in 
his own words “‘as green as they make ’em,” received a call to a low 
house his very first night on duty, and the service he was there required 
to render and the scenes he witnessed dazed him for weeks afterward. 

“Did you tell them about it at the office ?”’ he was asked. 

“Yes, but they just laughed. You see, every boy gets his breaking 
in sooner or later in this work.” 

“Suppose you refused such a call as this?” 

“Well, you’d have to quit, that’s all. This 
is no kid’s job here.” 


The Boy Must Obey or Lose His Job 


The attitude of this boy toward orders is the 
general attitude, as is shown by the fact 
that of all the many scores of messengers 
called upon in the course of this investi- 
gation to perform services of a question- 
able nature, only one refused to obey the 
order given him; and the order in this 
single exception, compared to others un- 
hesitatingly fulfilled, was a harmless one—to go out and buy 
liquor—and it is worthy of note that the single messenger who 
refused was not an immature youth, but a man of thirty-five. 

The variety of vicious services these boys are called upon to 
render can not be enumerated, so long and varied is the list, so 
unprintable are the demands. But among the calls the night 
messengers receive are to buy liquor for patrons after midnight or 
on Sundays, when it is illegal to sell liquor; calls to gambling 
houses; calls to “‘show the town” to strangers, which means to show 
the sights of the Tenderloin; to carry notes from prostitutes to their 
men friends; to carry food and drinks from restaurants; to act as lady’s 
maid; to buy opium, morphine and other drugs and to buy “ knock-out 
drops’’ which the women slip into the drink of the men they propose 
to render unconscious and rob. 

Of all these enumerated services the most harmless to the boy is that 
of buying liquor at times when saloons are required by law to be closed. 
Nothing is simpler to the person with an after-midnight or Sunday thirst 
than his part in this transaction. He calls a messenger, gives his order, 
and the messenger obediently disappears. The boy knows behind what 
darkened side-door liquor will be 
unhesitatingly sold him, and a few 
minutes later he returns to his 
patron and delivers the required 
flask of whisky. As has just been 
remarked, this service is compara- 
tively innocent, but in the brief 
period of his absence this boy of 
fourteen or sixteen, in obedience 
to business orders, has been in a 
saloon and has been party to two 
infractions of the law—to the sale 
of liquor at an illegal hour, and 
to the saie of liquor to a minor. 

The guiding of strangers about 











“The Tenderloin,” or “The Bad Lands,” or “ The Levee,” can also be 
classed as of the least harmful of these demoralizing services. How 
easy it is for would-be tourists of the Tenderloin to get a boy for this 
purpose is shown by this verbatim telephone conversation in New York 
between an investigator and the night manager of a messenger company. 

“| want a wise boy,” said the investigator, 
giving no clue to his identity, ‘one who has 
been in this district some time, and can show 
me the sights for an hour or two. One who 
knows the Tenderloin and everything in it. 
Understand?” 

“Sure,” was the response. ‘We'll send 
the best one we ’ve got right along.” 

A few minutes later the boy appeared at 
a designated street corner, and, as events 
proved, he certainly did know the Tenderloin 
and everything in it. 

Here is another verbatim telephone con- 
versation, typical of dozens of others, that 
likewise reveal how readily the companies 
cater to this demand. The dramatis persona are the same, but the scene 
is in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“1 want a boy who can tell us about this city at night,” said the 
investigator, ‘“‘and who can show us the things 
strangers always want to see after dark in a city. 
You understand?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the night manager. “ We 
will send you just the kind of a boy you want. 
You want to go down and see the—” He paused 
significantly. ‘‘ You understand, don’t you ?”’ 

“You ’re wise,”’ answered the investigator. 

The manager laughed. “All right; the boy’ll 
be there straight off.” 

Cleveland is supposed to be a city where the 
lid is down tight, but there is rottenness beneath 
the lid, and the boy who answered this call showed 
a perfect familiarity with all the city’s hidden 
wickedness. 

With the same ease, and the same anonymity, boys were everywhere 
secured as guides through the underworld—through low Chinese restau- 
rants and degrading dance halis. In Baltimore 
one guide was still in short trousers. He said 
he was thirteen and that he had been in the 
service four years, Until half-past two in the 
morning this child led the way about, chaffing 
with disorderly women who sat at open win 
dows, pointing out the more notorious low resorts, 
telling the names of proprietors, telling of the 
calls he had received to these houses and the 
scenes he had witnessed therein, and revealing 
an intimacy with vice that was appalling. 

The following instance will reveal even more 
clearly how intimate may become the relation be- 
tween the night messenger service and the world 
of vice. 








One Manager Cooperates in This Degrading Business 


Two investigators of the Child Labor Committee went one night to a 
messenger office located in one of the busiest business districts in New 
York and asked for a guide to show them through the Ttnderloin. The 
night manager volunteered, in case they could wait a little while, to con- 
duct them himself. The investigators expressed a wish to-go at once, so 
the manager detailed one of the boys to act as guide. The manager then 
stated that the night manager of an office of the same company located in 





the Tenderloin knew more than he did 
about what places were really interest- 
ing. He called up this second manager 
on the telephone, asked for a list of 
houses, and wrote down the addresses 
that were dictated to him. This list is 
in the possession of the committee. The 
manager also arranged for a boy from 
the second office to join the party at 
the corner of Broadway and Thirty-fifth 
Street. He then instructed his own boy 
fully on how to conduct the expedi- 
tion, laying special emphasis on the 
point that if any of the places should 

: admission, claiming to be respectable houses, he should not let 
elf be bluffed out but should say that he knew better and take the 

entlemen right in. This boy led the way to Broadway and Thirty- 
Street, where, sure enough, the second messenger was waiting; and 
harge of these two boys the investigators made a tour according to 
ist that had been furnished them. No difficulty was encountered, 
the second manager had telephoned to the houses that the party 

ming and preparations had been made to receive them. 





Messengers Are Sent for Dangerous Drugs 


errand boy the night messenger is widely used for making purchases 
ernicious drugs. In its investigations the Child Labor Committee 
bought through messenger boys “‘shells of opium” 

moking), cocaine and “ knock-out drops,” and 

ngers have frankly admitted that they are fre- 
tly called upon to perform such errands. The 
of opium for smoking is a penitentiary offense 
New York, a felony in Ohio and an offense of 
ying degree in other states; the illegal sale of 
r pernicious drugs is likewise attended with 
ere perfalties. So it is seen that the boys, 
beying calls on which the companies send 

are made agents in a criminal trade— 

themselves made criminals. 

But aren’t the people down here in the 
iderloin afraid to let you boys into every- 

s, like buying knock-out drops for wo- 

a New York boy of sixteen was asked. 
en’t they afraid you might give things 


Oh, no,” was the answer. ‘‘Our uniform , 
intees and protects us at the same time. In this uniform I can go 
where and no one will say a word. People know they can ask me to 
nything and | am bound to do their work confidentially. That is 
the girls send me out for hop (opium) and for red pills (knock-out 
, and that is why the Chinamen will sell them to me. They have 
end messengers after the pills because usually the Chinaman who 
them will let only messengers buy them. That’s done constantly 
wh here, 
[he hop comes in little shells of Chinese nuts. There is just one 
to a shell. You put it right into the middle of an ordinary pipe 
moke it, and they say you have all kinds of dreams for awhile 
rward. | don’t know, I never tried it. I have taken the red pills 
when | couldn’t sleep though. A good many messengers do that,” 
But what about the red pills?” he was asked. ‘‘ What do they do 
with them?” 
Why, they use them to drug victims. A red pill is a little red ball 
powder so small that they can put it between their fingers and it can’t 
ye seen. They can give it to a man ina glass of wine; it dissolves right 
off and doesn’t leave any taste. Or they can open a cigarette and put 
pill in the middle of it and that does the work. See that house 
r there? That’s about the worst house down here. | used 
know a lot of the girls who lived there—had to go out and get 
ir red pills for them and their booze. It’s one of the most dan- 
rous places in the city. A girl will get a man in there, give him some 
with a red pill in it or a doped cigarette, go through his pockets 
d light out to the street. He wakes up some time the next day.” 
Dozens of other boys have given in sub- 
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without danger or difficulty buy his drug direct. In some cities, where the 
sale is watched with particular care, a circuitous system for their pur- 
chase has been developed. In one city, for instance, at least two con- 
scienceless doctors have become participants in this business. When a 
drug-fiend desires some cocaine, say, he or she calls a messenger boy and’ 
gives the order. The boy goes to a doctor who is in the game, gets a 
prescription for which he pays fifty cents, gets this prescription filled at 
a drug store, and carries the cocaine back to his 
customer. I have before me two packages of 
cocaine bought in this manner with the greatest 
ease; also the names and numbers of the two 
messengers and the names of the two doctors 
who furnished the two prescriptions. 


The Errand Boys of the Underworld 


There are a great number of services, differing 
with the desire and predicament of the patron, 
which can not be classified. How infinitely 
varied the nature of the uses to which the boys’ 
services are put will be suggested by the follow- 
ing experience of a New York messenger. : 

In response to a call he went to a room in a 
low class hotel. A girl for whom he had done 
errands before was awaiting him. In the words of the boy, “She told 
me she had frisked (robbed) a man the night before. After getting his 
coin she had lit out and come to this hotel, to be out of the way in case 

the man raised a holler. She was afraid to go back to her room 

because she thought mebbe the cops were in her room waitin’ 
to nab her if she showed up. She wanted me to go and see 
how things was. I went down to her room on Thirty-fourth 
Street. Sure enough, when I went in there was two detectives 
in her room. | just asked for some other name and beat it back 
and told her. She had me watch for several hours after that 
but they didn’t leave, so | took her over to another hotel and 
she stayed there from that time on.” 

The most common calls that the boys get from low hotels, 
brothels and rooming-houses are to carry notes to men and to 
bring in food and liquor. Frequently the call comes from the 
restaurant itself (likely a Chinese restaurant), to deliver an 
ordered meal to one of these places. These calls, taking the 
boys right into these resorts as they do, force the boy to be a 
witness to every variety of demoralizing scene. 


The Boy Becomes Incapacitated for Honest Work 


Such are the conditions, and such the temptations, amid 
which the night messenger’s employment compels him to work. Only, I 
must repeat, for the truth’s sake, that the truth has not been half told. And 
| must ask the reader to remember that the boy who is subject to these 
conditions and temptations is at the critical age when he should be 
surrounded by every influence calculated to make him strong and clean- 
minded. Instead of the best influence he gets the worst. Instead of 
the path of vice being a closed road to him, it is a broad, inviting 
pathway which his work compels him to tread. 

Upon the average adolescent youth this intimacy with vice can have 
but one effect. However much the boy may be shocked at first, vice 
soon becomes attractive to him. All that is base in him is roused; all 
that is noble, weakened. Vice quickly grows to seem to him the normal 
order of conduct. He becomes a victim, a practitioner of the vices he 
has witnessed and of which he has been the servant; and, speaking in 
terms of the average, he is morally undone for life. 

It would not be fair to say that the boys are all immaculate when 
they enter the service. To be sure, a large proportion do get their first 
initiation into vice in the course of their work as messengers; but many 
or these youngsters are already sadly familiar with the lore of evil before 
they enlist. Granting this, however, the great fact remains unaltered 
that the service gives, rather forces upon these sophisticated boys, oppor- 
tunities for learning more of vice, opportunities for indulgence, opportu- 
nities for utter demoralization such as otherwise would have been denied 
them. 

The average messenger boy, after he is “ broken in,” is eager for these 
calls which take him into scenes of the underworld. Not only are his 








ince the same story—have shown the same 


base instincts appealed to and gratified, but 





ntimacy with, and the same~participation in, 
commerce in vicious drugs. ‘‘ But do you 
ssengers not know what these red pills are 
when you buy them?” another boy was asked. 
Why, sure,” he said, surprised at the 
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tine With the touch of a coal from some fire divine; | 


| They said that his will was of iron—he stood 


\nd does your manager know you buy 
e things? 


“Of course. Why, they all do. And almost }| 


In cities where the sale of drugs is not 
watched there may be little or no participation 
of the messenger in the trade; the consumer can 








The Great Man 


By RICHARD WIGHTMAN ; : 2 bi se 46 
| tries t them, and tries to be with them 
HEY said that his lips were white-hot real, eps tvs 


= For the Cause and hewed straight to the line; 
| They said that his courage was born of the God 
That was in him, directing his might; 
messenger boys down here have to buy They said that his torch was a heavenly flame 
them.” To guide a vast people aright. 
But, in his own heart, he was conscious each hour 
That the faith of a woman was suckling his pow’r. 


\] the most money is made out of such calls. 
|] The people who tip the messenger most liber- 
| ally are disorderly women and their men asso- 
ciates. Since they are his best customers he 


| as often as he can. 

Drinking is stimulated among the boys by 
the nature of their work. It is common for 
men being shown the town to “set up the 
drinks” to their young guides; it is common 
for the customers to give some of the liquor 
to the messenger who has brought it; and 
| many a boy has become a slave to drink from 
such a start. 








[Continued on page 4376] 
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On JSary ‘Duty 
by 


Gillis Parker Butler 


ERVING on a jury, like the ex- 

ercise of suffrage, is one of the 

great American duties. It is one 

of the few things a man can do 
and his wife can not, and for that reason 
it is one of the most prized prerogatives 
of the male. It is a pleasant sight to see 
the thousands of clear browed American 
men clamoring around the jury com- 
missioner every morning, begging to be 
allowed to serve on a jury. It is a 
puzzling thing that the ladies who are 
whooping so strenuously for the ballot 
have overlooked jury duty. Here is a 
prerogative of the male that they can 
grab, and not a male will utter a peep. 
Any lady wanting my jury prerogative 
is welcome to it and may have it by 
asking for it on a return post card. If 
someone would just stand up and tell 
the “Votes For Women”’ ladies that 
they will be granted, with gladness, the 
right to vote early and often, but it 
must be understood that jury duty 
goes with it, the last suffragette would 
utter a dismal squawk and go back to 
the culinary department. 

The jury system is an arrangement by 
which the blame of deciding a law case 
is spread among twelve men, so that 
they may make the verdict as idiotic 
as possible without anyone in particular 
being to blame. In choosing a jury a 
large number of men are drawn into the 
court-house with a rake called a sub- 
peena. When all of these men are 
gathered together in the court-room, 
the judge turns to the clerk of the 
court and remarks that the court-room 
smells worse than a tannery and bids 
the court officer to open several win- 
dows. This collection of embryo jurors 
is called a panel, this being more deli- 
cate than to call them out and out 
block-heads, while still suggesting that 
they are wooden. The judge then 
looks over this collection of galley slaves 
with a sad, discouraged look, heaves a 
sigh, and tells the clerk to let-her-go- 
Gallagher. 

Immediately nine-tenths of the panel 
stand up in line and prepare to explain 
to the judge why they cannot possibly 
serve as jurors just then. The excuses 
available are as follows: 

Sore toe. 

Twins. 

Acquaintance with 
Boss Murphy. 

Mother-in-law at the 
house. 

Deafness. 

Epizootic. 

Fits. 

Cold feet. 

Spring fever. 

The judge listens to 
those excuses with an 
air of considering them 
carefully, and then tells 
the man that knows 
Boss Murphy that he 
may go. The others file 
back into the panel with 
sheepish grins, and the 
law takes its course. 











The man that 
knows Boss Murphy 


Twelve victims are asked to step into 
the jury box. One is dismissed be- 
cause he can’t chew tobacco without 
getting too much of it on his beard; 
another is let go because his nose 
is like Aaron’s. Other jurors are put 
in to fill their places; the lawyers 
ask obnoxious questions, and at last 
the trial begins. Eight of the jurors 
immediately turn their eyes on the 
pretty girl on the seat at the left, third 
row back, and try to look handsome. 
The foreman assumes a studious appear- 
ance and places his fingers on his fore- 
head. One juryman begins chewing the 
ends of his nails, The twelfth juror is 
an intelligent, fine-looking, well built 
American citizen. I need not say who 
he is. In every case where | have 
served on a jury the jury has been com- 
posed of one intelligent citizen and 
eleven semi-idiotic and unbelievably 
stubborn donkeys. 

Let us suppose the case is that of a 
man. The man is said to have stolen 
acow. He is said to have gone into 
the pasture and removed the cow to his 
own barn. The other man wants the 
cow back. You see, the case is very 
simple. If the lawyers had sense 
enough to leave it that way even the 
eleven sodden jackasses on the jury 
could see through it, but after one 
lawyer has had his fun with the witness, 
the other lawyer—the lawyer of the cow 
stealer—wants to show that he is earn- 
ing his pay. The one intelligent man 
on the jury has heard enough. He has 
made up his mind just how that 
matter ought to be settled, and he is 
annoyed at the childishness of going 
any further with such a clear case. 
He resents it. He turns away from 
the lawyer and looks at the pretty girl. 
She is the daughter of the man whose 
cow was so unjustly stolen. 

But the lawyers are not willing to 
leave the case that way. They keep in- 
troducing more and more evidence, or 
what they are pleased to call evidence. 
It seems that the man that stole the 
cow claims he did not steal the cow. 
He claims it was his cow, and that it 
was only in the other man’s pasture to 
eat the succulent grass. 
He claims he put the cow 
in that pasture every 
morning and took it out 

every night, and all 
that he ever did was to 
agree to pay the man 
so much a month for 
the use of the pasture, 
and the reason the 
other man claimed the 
cow was his cow was be- 
cause the man that stole 
the cow had never paid 
for the use of the pas- 
ture. And the reason he 
had not paid for the use 
of the pasture was be- 
cause he had loaned the 
man that owned the pas- 
ture a horse. 

Then the man that 
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claimed he owned the cow, and that it was stolen 
from him, put on an expert witness to prove the 
value of the cow and the value of the use of the 
pasturage, and to prove that the value of the use 
of the pasturage had amounted to just the value of 
the cow, and that in claiming to own the cow he 
was perfectly right. Or else the other man did 
this. One of them did, anyway. Then one of 
them claimed that the horse had died, and 
proved the value of the horse, and that it did, 
or did not, just equal the value of the cow and 
ff the use of the pasturage. The other man 
proved that he had bought the horse outright, 
and had paid for it, so the horse had nothing 
whatever to do with the cow, but the other man 
proved that the horse was paid for with a check 
and that the bank had refused the check and 
assessed him four dollars and sixteen cents pro- 
test charges on the check. Then the other man, 
r the same one—one of the two men, at least— 
proved that when the cow was stolen it was 
hurried to the other man’s barn so rapidly that 
it was overheated, and damaged, and that he 
ought to have damages for that. Then the 
other man introduced a witness to prove that 
the man that claimed he owned the cow had 
never owned it at all, but had bought it with a 
note and had let the note go to protest, and that 
the man that held the note was the real owner 
of the cow, and he, if any one, should have the 
damages or be put in jail for stealing the cow. 
Then witnesses were put on the stand te prove 
in alibi for the man that stole the cow, and 
other witnesses were put on to prove an alibi for 
the cow. Then each side put on witnesses to 
prove that neither of the cow owners nor any 
witness on either side was worthy of the slight- 
est belief, but that they were all perjurers and 
chicken thieves, or worse. 
his ended the testimony and the two lawyers 
made their pleas to the jury. One lawyer 
talked for an hour, but the other talked for two 
hours and six minutes, so the first had the senti- 
ment of the jury strongly in his favor. The 
judge then charged the jury and advised them 
that nothing the two lawyers said was worthy of 
the slightest credence, and that it should not 
be considered for aninstant. He then explained 
the case in his own way, and told the jurors 
they had nothing whatever to do with the law 
the case. All they had to do was to con- 
ider the evidence and that this was such a 
mple case they should have no trouble in 
leciding it. Finally he told them what kind of 
a verdict they should bringin. If what the cow 
tealer said was true, they should bring in a 
erdict of manslaughter in the second de- 
gree, arson or suicide, but if they decided 


they could remember which side they were on 
before they began explaining to juror No. 7. 

As soon as we entered the room, and while 
juror No. 7 was falling asleep, the foreman pulled 
a chair up to the table and began tearing a sheet 
ef paper into slips. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘I suppose we 
want to proceed in an orderly manner, and as 
I understand it, the foreman should be the 
chairman. | will appoint jurymen 5 and 8 as 
tellers. 1 propose that the first thing we do 
shall be to take a vote. It may be that we are 
all of one way of thinking, and if so a vote will 
show it, and there will be no need of wasting 
time, because I have about three hundred 
chickens at home and | ought to get home in 
time to feed them.” 

“IT have a lot of chickens, too,” said juror 
No. 11, “but I shouldn’t let them interfere 
with my duty asa juror. No sir! I believe 
that when a juror has sworn to do his duty as a 
juror, and has sworn to do it, it is his duty to 
do it if he has sworn to, and I am surprised to 
hear the foreman speaking in this way. 1 won’t 
say anything about jurymen being bribed; all | 
say is that | say if a juryman has sworn—” 

“All right,” said the foreman angrily, throw- 
ing down the slips of paper, “‘maybe you know 
how to do my duty better than | do. What 
have you got to suggest?” 

“| have got to suggest,” said juryman No. 11, 
“that what we ought to do as sworn jurors in 
this case is to take a vote without thinking of 
chickens. It doesn’t matter whether chickens 
are fed or not fed—we’ve sworn to settle this 
case.” 

Just here juror No. 4 arose, and poked his 
peaked little face with its spectacle-straddled 
nose close to the foreman’s face. 

“‘Mr. Foreman,” he squeaked, “‘] am in favor 
of voting too, but before | vote | want to ask a 
question. What is it about the chickens? | 
went to sleep in the jury box, and | missed all 
that about the chickens. Some men might go 
ahead and vote on a case like this without know- 
ing all about it, but | am from New England 
and I’ve got a conscience. I can’t vote on a 
thing | don’t know all about. Whose were 
the chickens ?” 

“Say,” said juror No. 11, “‘if | swore to do 
my duty as a juror and went to sleep | would 
shut up. That’s what 1’d do. The chickens 
belong to me and the foreman here. Now, 
sit down.” 

The conscientious juror bent his knees as if to 
sit down. 
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“T shouldn’t think that anyone that had 
chickens in the case should be on the jury in the 
case,” he said, and then he sat down. 

“Them chickens ain’t in the case,” said No. 11, 
spitefully. “Ill tell No. 4 all about them 
chickens—” . 

“Oh, shut up, and vote!” said juror No. 8 
“| don’t want to stay here.all night listening to 
you fellers gas. Get a move on and vote.” 

The foreman handed the slips of paper to the 
tellers who distributed them, and when they 
were inscribed, gathered them in a hat and 
poured them upon the table. When they had 
listed the votes they reported the result to be 
as follows: 


Convichion: i... .. 4:ciyece 28. see 5 
5,000, sid -<.Seeete owe 1 
AUGMCGAG. 5s. Fo ae te eae 2 
Wot Ciagity.. |. <meta ee feces 1 
DUS ss 3. Cet ee we ee 1 
ONG 6 es og "eects ee 1 
Sea ee hs ns See ee 1 


When the foreman heard the result he was 
greatly pleased, and said that it looked as if a 
verdict would be reached without much trouble. 
Five, he said, were already for conviction, and 
if the other seven came over it would be unani- 
mous. He asked all who were in favor of con- 
viction to stand up. Three stood up. The 
foreman looked discouraged, but he said that 
as the convicts were still the most numerous he 
would proceed in an orderly manner and ask 
the three convicts to explain why they favored 
conviction. At this juror No. 11, said he voted 
to see the cow stealer convicted because he 
thought it was his duty as a sworn juror to 
abide by the evidence. Juror No. 6 arose and 
said he was in favor of conviction too, but he 
was in favor of convicting the other man, be- 
cause it was plain to him that a man with a wife 
and six children should not vote to harm a man 
with a wife and five children. He said he knew 
how it was to have a wife and six children 
because he had a wife and, six children himself, 
and the man with a wife and five children 
might have a wife and six children at any time. 
Then he sat down. Juror No. 2 said he was in 
favor of conviction because he was always in 
favor of it; crime was growing right along and 
whenever a jury could convict anything or any- 
body it ought to do it, but he didn’t care which 
man was convicted, or what for. He ‘said all 
he cared for was to see somebody convicted and 
he would stick to that if he had to stay there 
all night. He said he was an honest man, but 
the country was getting too full of thieves. 

“You talk like an anarchist,” said juror 
No. 4. “I voted ‘Not Guilty,’ and | am 





that what the other man said was true be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, they could bring 
in a verdict for punitive damages, using 
the United States mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses, or assault and battery. He then 
sent the jury into confinement in the jury- 
room, first calling the court officer aside and 
warning him to keep an eye on us, as we 
looked like suspicious characters. The jury 
filed out, keeping one eye on the pretty girl. 

| have gone into the details of this case 
so that the reader may be able to under- 
stand the arguments that took place in the 
jury-room. Otherwise all would be blank 
to him. 

Upon being locked in the jury room the 
fat German—juryman No. 7—took the 
easiest chair and immediately went to sleep. 
Occasionally, during the discussion that fol- 
lowed, we awakened him to vote; but gen- 
erally we voted for him as it saved trouble. 
He was a most inconsiderate juror and 
every time he was asked to vote, he required 
a statement of the case, as we had argued 
it out up to that time and in explaining it 
to him the jurors got so mixed that those 
who had argued on one side found them- 
selves giving arguments for the other side, 








The Star 


By EDNA VALENTINE TRAPNELL 


] SAID: I am true to a star, my star, 

But the rose is rarely sweet. 
And far is the way where her wan heights are— 
I will rest at the rose’s feet. 


O I shall be true to the star so high, 
But I ‘ll tarry awhile and rest. 

Soon I'll set my gaze on the rare, pale sky; 

Now I'll wear the rose on my breast. 


STAR it was that the Wise Men led, 
And as surely my star led me, 
But I'll dally awhile with the rose (I said), 


Then my star again | ‘ll see. 


OM a withered rose I raised mine eyes 

Where my star shone pale and lone; 
But black, all black, are the midnight skies 
And the light of my star is gone. 











and the voting had to be postponed until 


not ashamed to say so. I know plenty of 
cases where innocent men have been sent 
to jail by juries, and I’ll never stand for 
anything like that. No, sir! I voted ‘Not 
Guilty,’ and I'll vote the same if I stay 
here a week.” 

“Well, Mr. Forenfan,” said juror No. 3, 
arising, ‘‘I voted a blank and I had a rea- 
son. I have listened to these gentlemen, 
and their arguments are fine. They are all 
right and they convinced me. But I’ve 
been on juries before, and | know you will 
never get a verdict that way. You’ve got 
to compromise. That’s why I voted a 
blank. I’m willing to go the way the ma- 
jority goes, every time, and what I say is 
that we take these twelve ballots and figure 
them out and split the difference. Now, 
here is one for $5,000 and one for $8.45, 
and the compromise would be $2,504.224. 
Then there are five for conviction, and one 
for not guilty. That would leave four for 
conviction, by subtracting one from five. 
Then there is one for suicide and we are 
willing to admit, I guess, that the horse 
committed suicide. There are two for ab- 


duction and we can split that up easy. 
Each of those farmers claimed that the 








[Continued on page 427] 
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On the EA 


R. PICK’S shop peered out at the 
steamer-landing across the street of 
the New England fishing village with 
a seductive “‘old family” air like a 

somewhat advanced maiden lady with an eye 
to all the chances. 

I will call Mr. Pick a dealer in the obsolete, 
because of the easy inclusiveness of that 
word, covering, as it does, both phases of his 
business activity—the winter months in which 
he bought junk of the villagers and the re- 
mainder of the year when he sold antiques 
to the “summer people.” By this simple 
expedient Mr. Pick maintained the universal 
balance of supply and demand. 

Mr. Pick was thin; astonishingly thin. His 
face was thin and his hair was thin and his 
voice was thin. Those who claimed a domes- 
tic familiarity with Mr. Pick reported that he 
drank his tea—and soup—unusually thin. 

Mr. Pick was advanced in age and failing 
in health. He was alone in the world, so far 
as relatives went, and his business astuteness 
was supposed to have brought him in a very 
comfortable fortune. According to a popular 
superstition, Mr. Pick, always in a state of 
rapid decline, was destined at death to leave 
this comfortable fortune to his ‘‘ help.” 

In consequence, a long succession of ambi- 
tious youths and keen-sighted men had _ been 
“help”? at one time or another in Mr. Pick’s 
establishment. .And, being entirely human, 
each had, in turn, ceased to be “help” in 
that establishment after a short period. Mr. 
Pick, besides being thin, was sarcastic. 

This particular summer of which | am tell- 
ing, Mr. Pick was unmistakably nearing his 
journey’s end. 

It was on a misty evening in early July of 
this summer that I came upon a familiar fig- 
ure sitting on the end of the Long Wharf. 
The owner of this familiar figure was a fat 
gentleman with a humane brow and a benign 
slouch hat, whose name | had never inquired, 
from feelings of natural delicacy. I had seen a 
good deal of him, once before, out in Liberty, Mis- 
souri, in a labor of love for his fellow men, uplift- 
ing them, spiritually through faith in the Book of 
Mormon (always with collections), and physically 
through the medium of the “ Royal Red Rem- 
edy,”’ a bottle of which he had tried to sell me 
before he came to look upon me in the light of 
a friend. After that event, however, he had 
regaled me with many wonderful tales of the 
world and its peoples, and now, on the wharf, 
in the gloom of the black hat and the faint blur 
of the ministerial tie, | saw prospect of good 
cheer. 

He knew me at once and greeted me with a 
magnificent wave of the hand. I offered him a 
cigar as a preliminary to conversation. We 
smoked in a silence that lasted so long I began 
to grow apprehensive. 

““Ah—let ’s see,’’ | ventured; ‘“‘the last time 
I saw you, you had about decided to discover a 
gold mine. I wonder how that came out. Or 
maybe you ’ve gone back to the medicine busi- 
ness?” 

““Nope—mine. I and Gloomy have just 
closed up that little philanthropy comfortable 
for all hands. Which is part of the story. | 
suppose I might as well tell you all about why 
I’m here, right cff—you always get it out of me 
in the end.” 

Deeply cut by this unwarranted attack, | did 
not venture on words. After a moment he 
went on, speaking more to the pulsing tides of 
the great ocean than to me. 

“Hadn’t a man ought to be allowed to pass 
out of this world, easy in his mind over the 
dross and stuff he leaves behind him? Huh?” 
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real money to see this through comfortable 
and we turned over the books and stock- 
paper and prospectus and come way. Ain’t 
this an easy people? When we got outside 
we flipped up for jobs. Gloomy got the best 
two out of three so of course we kept on until 
I got the best five out of nine. /’m ‘moral 
staminy ’—Listen—.” 

Someone was coming out over the boards 
with the nervous step of an emotional man. 
My companion got to his feet and settled the 
hat more firmly on his head. 

“| have an idea that’s the ‘help’ coming 
now,” he said, “‘and from the way he puts 
his foot down he’s in search of comfort.” 

It was an enormous hulk of a man that 
emerged from the mist and came to a stop in 
front of us with an elusive suggestion of 
freight engines and much pent up steam. My 
friend waved his hand by way of introduc- 
tion. He waved his hand, | had discovered, 
by way of almost every human emotion. 

“As you can see for yourself,” he re- 
marked, ‘“‘my co-worker was stunted in youth 
by studying too much at night. And you 
would discover if you was in the light that 
‘Gloomy’ is Patagonian for ‘very red hair 
indeed.’ Aw—aw—it ’s almost an ideal even- 
ing, ain’t it, Gloomy, and have you heard how 
the war is going on and what about—”’ 

At this place he was interrupted by the co- 
worker who had attained to the point of 
words after an obvious struggle. Following 
the first few lines, which were almost unin- 
telligible, concerning themselves chiefly with 
Umpty-ump-ump-ump, | made out that he 
was speaking about the washing of dishes. 
From familiar words and phrases which crept 
in here and there, | gathered that Gloomy had 





hired out originally as a ‘‘ store keep’”’ and 





Mr. Pick, a dealer in the obsolete 


A sudden light of inspiration broke over me. 

“1 see—I—see.”” I was sincerely delighted 
with myself. ‘‘ So you’re ‘ help,’ are your” 

“Nope,” he contradicted, “| ain’t anything 
so short or well known as ‘help.’ Gloomy’s 
‘help.’ I’m ‘moral staminy.’” He slapped 
himself on the chest with dignity while | turned 
this over in my mind, hoping vainly for another 
flash. He came to the rescue. 

“Yep. The very words of a friend of 
mine in Boston. I and Gloomy was in to 
his office on business about that mine—and 
let me say that was the best mine either of 
us have ever been—the ‘‘Gold Stone Mining 
Company of Montana’’—fine. | don’t just 
know where the mine is, but Gloomy almost 
does, and the lawyer that wrote the pros- 
pectus was born and raised right across the 
street from the properties.” 

“ Well, we’re sitting there when in trots 
this Pick person and putters around with the 
quotation boards awhile, all the time asking 
fool questions of Craft; that’s my friend. 
After he ’d left, Craft tells us all about him 
and his troubles and ends up by saying that 
any man with moral staminy could clear up 
the whole dang show, see Mr. Pick to a 
happy finish and distribute the goods to 
charity.” 

“ 1t looked like it was the finger of Prov- 
idence had pointed the old gent into that 
office and it looked a lot more like it when 
up jumps Craft and offers to take the com- 
pany off our hands if we want to follow up 
this game. 1 and Gloomy showed how in- 
different we was for the proper length of 
time and then all of a sudden we decided to 
let our mine go. So Craft gave us enough 


now found himself in the position of general 

menial whose duties were in no wise lightened 

by the conversation of the master. All. this 
to his deep disgust, the one thing in the world 
that Gloomy could express supremely well. 

He ended up with a full inventory of Mr. 
Pick’s treasures which he (Gloomy) neither liked 
nor admired, “antics” and “ briky-brack”’ in 
no way fulfilling the Spiritual needs of a sturdy 

+ Nebraskan soul. In final conclusion, he wished 
them sincerely in a distant place which he men- 
tioned. After that he stood up with feet wide 
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id in an attitude of offense. The apostle of 
otherly love coughed slightly and moved away 
om the edge of the pier. 

| seen Mr. Pick on the street to-day,” he 
ymmenced cheerily, ‘and he ain’t long for this 
irth. No, sir. He’s got one foot in the grave, 
Gloomy. We’re on the ebb tide.” 

Why, you umpty-ump-ump-ump—” Mr. 
Gloomy relapsed into his native tongue once 
nore. Chance phrases revealed the fact that 
Mr. Pick was not to pass away until the cows 

1ould have come home, condemned, and a cer- 
| locality had entirely and hermetically frozen 

r tight. It was clear that the “help” had 

t found himself in congenial surroundings. 

Somewhat later in the evening, when he had 

t us for the “little home,” as my friend had 

it in a moment of enthusiasm, the latter 

ited himself wearily on the edge of the wharf, 

iopped his damp brow, and said he thought he 

ld give up smoking. I handed him the 

quired materials and he fell into deep thought. 

| don’t know how fortunate that coin fell 
ifter all,’ he remarked at length. 

Following this time, I spent a great many 

enings on the end of the wharf. As the weeks 
lragged by in their lazy, summer fashion that 

uur in which the “help” fell back on his 
moral stamina” became more and more dis- 
sing and exciting. 

[here was no doubt that Mr. Pick’s hold on 

world was rapidly loosening, as was feelingly 
pointed out on the one hand during these inter- 

ws. There was still less doubt that he was 

t dead, as was still more feelingly indicated 
the other. The co-worker never failed of 

new indignity to draw forth fresh exam- 
ples of umpty-ump and before long | found 
that not the least of these indignities were the 
ictions cf our mutual friend, the apostle. 

| thought I had noticed, some while back, a 

inge in the latter’s relations with Mr. Pick, 
\t first he had left the shop severely alone. 
only meeting his co-worker in the hour of twi- 
ig] Now all was different; he might be seen 

uny hour of the day on the 
front porch of that shop, talking 


} 
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It was like the 
lull before a storm 
when Mr. Pick flitted 
away to Boston on 
business, leaving the 
co-worker to a two 
day’srespite of peace 
and serenity. But 
he spoiled the whole 
effect on the day 
after his return by 
telling Gloomy some 
of the principles of 
gold -mining; 
Gloomy, who had 
cut his teeth on a 
miner’s candle. The 
apostle, who had 
been present as 
usual, gave me the 
details of the scene. 

“Of course | had 
to agree with every- 
thing the old boy 
said,” he concluded, te 
“and | thought 
Gloomy ‘d bust.” 








was clearly in a 
panic and took ref- 
uge in rapid speech 
on all subjects. Dur- 
ing the infrequent 
pauses, the note of 
many horns crept in 
to us from vessels 
seeking haven under 
the fog. The min- 
utes, heavy with 
constrained uncer- 
tainty, dragged by 
like hours as we sat 
there, severally glar- 
ing at nothing at all, 
fluttering the cigar 
of peace, and impro- 
vising instances of 
sudden death from 
old age—with wills, 

At last Gloomy 
spoke, slowly and 
with great pains, 
leaving long pauses 
between his. words 
as if conscious that 








That was a diffi- 
cult evening. The 
next day, however, 
I knew the end had come when the co-worker 
was called upon to darn Mr. Pick’s nether 
garments. 

The night that followed that day, the fog 
came in from the ocean at sunset and buried 
the village in heavy obscurity, as though the 
guardians of the weather, with some foreknowl- 
edge of events, had conspired to blot out all 
unnecessary and confusing detail. 

The co-worker slipped into our narrowed cir- 
cle much later than usual, on this night. | was 
surprised. | had rather expected it to be 
earlier from the glimpse | had caught of him in 
the afternoon, cozy on the front porch of the 
“ little home ” with needle and thread and a very 





r the affairs of men with Mr. 
Pick, and, like a model guest, 
eeing perfectly with all that 
host had to say. Since the 
host’s remarks dealt mainly with 
shortcomings of his helper, 
the guest laid himself open toa 
number of intense evenings. He 
xplained that he was trying to 
livert Mr. Pick’s mind from the 
lp,” but each evening, after 
that personage had left us, the 
handkerchief mopped a damper 
Drow 
For personal safety at these 
mes, | fell back behind an arma- 





nt of ready cigars. My hand 
was never without one to thrust 





forward at sign of danger. 

[he conversation of my friend, 
these nights, before the arrival of 
his confederate, was liable to be 
fragmentary and listless, as though 

felt himself in the shadow of 

me impending catastrophe. The 


ra 


deal once over, however, and 














lissolution thrust back out of the 
immediate present, he would 
ke vast numbers of cigars 
ind tell the most wonderful tales. He took me 
up and showed me the wealth of the world, how 
clogged and throttled humanity, how human- 
ity might be saved by a determined and de- 
ted man. 

So July slipped away, and in its passing saw 
the “help” nearer and nearer the point of ex- 
plosion and the apostle more and. more deeply 
engrossed in diverting Mr. Pick’s mind from that 
same “help.” And so August came on and the 

nd was not far distant. 


He lowered himself into a dory 


ethereal and very acrid Mr. Pick in full con- 
versational flower. 

Contrary to expectation, again Gloomy was 
not talkative. He sat and glared at the blank 
wall of the mist in brooding and ominous silence 
while the apostle ran through his ritual of faith, 
hope and patience; for once, without interrup- 
tion. With nervous persistence, | pressed upon 
him the propitiatory cigar which he did not 
notice at all. The apostle, who knew some- 
thing of the domestic scene I had witnessed, 


‘* My co-worker was stunted in yout." 


he were omitting a 
great part of what he 
really wanted to say. 

“I’m through,” he stated to the fog. 
““Now-1’m going away.” 

The look my friend threw at me said as 
plainly as words, “‘ this is the end.” 

“ But the little home—” He was leading a 
forlorn hope. Gloomy went on without appear- 
ing to hear. 

“Old Pick goes up to the doctor’s. Then I 
takes the place to pieces with my hands. | 
leaves the house but I smashed them blankety- 
blank—” The strain had been too great and 
Gloomy toppled headlong into a flood of familiar 
speech. He was still itemizing the destruction 
of the “antics” and ‘‘ briky-brack”’ when the 
approach of a fourth party cut him short, 

The fourth party was evidently surprised to 
see us. I recognized him, when he spoke, as 
the local attorney-at-law. 

‘“*Ah,” he said, “‘ I. did not think to find such a 
jolly party out ona night like this.” He sat down 
sociably and, evidently mistaking the purpose of 
the weapon in my hand, appropriated it and lit up. 

“| was out,” he went on, “enjoying to the 
full the sense of absolute isolation.” 

The apostle grunted his fervent appreciation. 

“Do | recognize in the center,” he continued, 
“the employee of my client, Mr. Pick?” 


"THE apostle laid a soothing hand on the eme 
plovee’s arm. 

“| am indeed fortunate in finding you here. 
I have, I may say, a slight professional matter 
to communicate to certain of you. Ah—’’ ..He 
drew this out in deliberate enjoyment of our 
very obvious interest. 

“| might better have said, a moment back, 
‘my late client, Mr. Pick,’ for such is the case. 
| have just met the doctor at whose home he 
passed away, very quietly. The walk was 
evidently a little too much for him. We are 
prostrated—but—to come to business.” 

During the interesting pause that followed, 
I took a hasty survey of my friends. I never 
saw men so wonderfully changed for the better. 
The fog had lost its fascination for Gloomy and 
he now leaned forward in heavy expectancy. 
The apostle was melancholy but serene. 

“To make it short, | must say that Mr. Pick’s 
last will leaves to the person in his employ at 
the time of his demise, such articles of merchan- 
dise, antiques, bric-a-brac—in a word, his entire 
collection of valuable curiosities. May | offer 
my congrat—What !” i 

“Js that all?” Gloomy had risen from the 
earth like a certain character of mythology 
renewed for battle. 
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“All!” 1 should say that was a good 
deal.” The lawyer went on, serenely un- 
conscious of certain ominous sizzlings em- 
anating from the employee of his late client. 
“The remainder of his rather handsome 
fortune—and this is the surprising part— 
he bequeaths to a friend of whom he has 
grown extraordinarily fond, of late. I re- 
fer to our companion on the extreme right.” 
He nodded to the apostle. 

The sizzlings came to an abrupt close 
and Gloomy underwent another change for 
the better. He almost purred as he snug- 
gled down beside his comrade. Their labors 
were over and they had come into their 
own. 

His comrade arose thoughtfully and 
made his way to the other side of the 
little group. After a moment’s rumina- 
tion, he addressed the cigar he held in his 
hand. 

“The ways of Providence is always just. 
Who knows—it might have turned Gloomy 





Gardening 


By Blakeney Gray 


To DIG and delve in nice clean dirt 
Can do a mortal little hurt. 


"TO LIVE ‘mongst lush and growing things 
Is like to give the spirit wings. 


W/HO WORKS 'mid roses soon will find 
Their fragrance budding in his mind. 


A\ND MINDS that sprout with roses free— 
Well, that’s the sort of mind for me! 
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judge at that distance, our mutual friend 
was calling upon the utmost capabilities of 
his mother tongue for the expression of his 
emotions. The apostle’s satisfaction with 
the world warmed and expanded with each 
fresh outburst. 

“‘He’s visiting quite a few, ain’t he?” 
he chuckled. ‘“‘ By the way, you say friend 
Pick was fixed pretty comfortable?” 

“Rather tidily,” the lawyer assented. 
“And you'll be interested to know that the 
money is not idle. Oh no; no talent-in- 
the-napkin for him, He had every cent 
planked right down in securities.” 

‘Do you remember what they are are?” 
A sudden unreasoning foreboding had 
come over me. The apostle rubbed his 
hands together and murmured, “ Interest- 
ing.” 

“Indeed,” affirmed the lawyer, “very 
fresh in my mind, as it was only a few days 
ago that Mr. Pick closed the deal. He was 
assured by his broker in Boston, Mr. Craft, 








to evil, He’s already showed he hadn’t 

no control when wealth had him. Ah yes 
—maybe it’s better for him to go back to 
that humble sphere I ’ve tried to lift him out 
of.” He started nervously as Gloomy scrambled 
to his feet. 

“What are you trying to come on me?” he 
growled. ‘‘Ain’t we in this together? Huh?” 

‘““We was. Now heaven Seems to have took 
it into her hands to give each of us his rightful 
share, probably meaning that it’s best we should 
part.” He moved toward the center cf the 
wharf, keeping a thoughtful eye on the late 
co-worker. 

“Don’t be a-scared of me,” rumbled that in- 
dividual. ‘‘I would n’t touch you. I’m going 
away.” | had never seen him so coherent. 
Wrapped about with a majestic gloom, he stood 
and glared at the blank fog to seaward. Then 
he raised a hand impressively. 
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The Washington Monument 


“I’m going away to far countries. 
ships out there.” 
With imposing dignity and without hurry, 


There ’s 


“he lowered himself into a dory and rowed out 


into the fog. No one spoke for some time. 
At length, the apostle broke the silence. 

““Gloomy was a good fellow, but ignorant. 
Ah—I hope he catches a fine, fast ship.” 

“He may,” I assured him, “but there are 
nine chances in ten he won’t catch any. From 
the last | saw of him, he’s aiming about at the 
middle of the fish traps out there and they ’re 
nice tangly things to get out of, especially on a 
night like this.” 

We had not been sitting there long before 
my predictions turned out to be correct and 
sounds of intense agitation crept back to us 
through the night air. As nearly as I could 


The Potomac 





The White House 


that it would be very profitable so he went 
in with every available dollar, acquiring 
practically the entire stock issue of the Gold 
Stone Mining Company. The properties are in 
Montana, | believe. Yes, Mr. Pick was a pro- 
gressive financier.” 

A profound, almost palpable silence followed 
these remarks. After what seemed an hour in 
that suspense of uncertainty, the apostle of 
brotherly love got to his feet wearily and 
selected a dory. 

““ Maybe I was a little rough on Gloomy a few 
minutes back,” he soliloquized. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve 
misjudged him. Gloomy’s a good fellow, and 
he’s honest. I and Gloomy ought to be 
friends.” 

We watched his melancholy countenance fade 
away in the fog as he rowed out on the ebbing 
tide toward the voice in the night. That was 
the last | saw of him. 
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USINESS was booming 
in the offices of Average 
Jones. Through the 
glass door with its glar- 

ing inscription, “A. Jones, 

Ad-Visor,” and its offer of 

gratis advice on_ subjects 

pertinent to advertising, 
tream of the cautious, the inquisitive, the wrathful, and 
hrymose, seeking counsel, revenge or solace. Only six months 
ed since the young dilettante of the clubs, in desperate boredom 
lertaken the enterprise of “‘expertising ” the paid matter of the 
int Already the experiment had broadened into a career. 
Jones was no longer bored, though he was often excessively 
He had become the slave of a profession which was at the same 
hobby, and, like all true hobbies, involved and included its own 
Now and again, amidst the patient drudgery of familiarizing 
with the thousand and one illicit schemes which are the 
fungi upon the strong and healthy growth of the advertising 
the Adventure of Life had flashed before him, and the hope of its 
kept him faithful to his task. 

ill November morning was borrowing cheer now, to Average 

from a glint of ‘“‘the light that never was on land nor 

the imperishable radiance of romance, shining dimly through a 
commonplace words. The words themselves lay before him. 
med the announcement of an artificial bait concern in lower New 

[he advertisement had originally been mailed, under one-cent 
in an open envelope which also lay on Average Jones’s desk. The 

pe was directed in typewriting, as follows: ‘ Mr. William H. 
on, The Caronia, Broadway and Evenside Ave., New York City.” 
binson had enclosed these exhibits in a note to Average Jones, 
had given that enthusiast nolittle food for thought since its arrival 
previous day. The note read : 

\. Jones, 580 Fifth Ave., City. The Caronia, Nov. 18th. 
ive tried unsuccessfully to see you twice. Please read the enclosed 


fully. If you are the man I believe you to be, from hearsay, you will 
und help me. I will call to-morrow at noon. : 
Respectfully, WILLIAM H. ROBINSON. 
ourse to the directory had developed the not vitally significant 
that the particular William H. Robinson (among numerous others), 
ved at the Caronia, was a commission merchant on Pearl Street. 
Caronia, Average Jones knew only that it was one of the most 
ind quite the most enormous of the ultra-modern apartment 
; each, in itself, a small city, which so picturesquely pattern the 
of upper New York. Obviously, Mr. Robinson was rather more 
\|-to-do, and probably he was married. From these meager and 
acts, Average Jones turned, with relief, to the document in the 
|t was a stiffish sheet of paper, ornamented on one side with color 
of alluring “spinners,” and on the other inscribed with this appeal: 
\NGLERS—When you are looking for ‘‘ Baits That Catch Fish’’ do 
1 see these spinners in the store where you buy tackle? You will find 
sre twelve baits, every one of which has a record and has literally caught 
of fish. We call them ‘‘ The 12 Surety Baits."’ We want you to try 


for casting and trolling these next two months, because all varieties of 
re particulary savage in striking these baits late in the season. 


1} 


DEALERS—You want your customers to have these 12 Shoemaker 
Surety Baits’’ that catch fish. This case will sell itself empty over and 
igain, for every bait is a record-breaker and they catch the fish. We 
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want you to put in one of these 
cases so that the anglers will not 
be disappointed and have to wait emcee oy) 
for the baits to be ordered. It will ™ 
be furnished FREE, charges pre- 
paid, with your order for the dozen 
baits it contains. 


The paper was be-pimpled 
with tiny projections evi- 
dently made by thrusting a 
pin through repeatedly from the side which bore the illustration. These 
perforations were widely scattered. Most of them transfixed certain letters. 
Accepting this as indicative, Average Jones had copied out all the letters 
thus distinguished, with the following cryptic message for result: 

h-n-o-k-n-o-a-h-t (doubtful) i (doubtful) d-o-o-u-i-s-e-b-w-b e-u-a-l-e-w- 
f-i-h-i-e-l-y-a-n-u-t-t-m-a-n (doubtful) g-e-x-c-s (doubtful) s-e M-e-p-c (two 
punctures) l-y-w-u-s-o-m-e-r-s-h-a-s 1 S-k-1-s-a-s-e-l-e-v-a-h (twice) W-y-o-u 
(doubtful) h-c-s-e-v-t-l-t-j-r (perforated twice) 0-a-o-u-c-e-o-u-c (doubtful) 
m-t (perforated twice) n-o-h-a-e-j-0-u-w-o-r-t-h-i-r-e-d-w-l-l-b (perforated 
three times) f-u-h-g-e-p-d-h-o-d (doubtful) e-f-b-g-b-i-n-t. 

A copy of this had been carried away on the previous evening by his 
friend, Robert Bertram, of the Cosmic Club. Bertram, like all good 
“Cosmics,”” had hobbies. A semi-discarded one had been ciphers. Now, 
however, Average Jones was mildly reproaching himself for having 
involved his friend. 

While he was still brooding over the paper, not without a look of 
speculative satisfaction in the clear eyes which redeemed an otherwise 
unremarkable though clean-cut face, the door opened and Bertram 
entered, Bertram, the club’s synonym for elegant languor, looked irri- 
tated. He glowered from Average Jones to the advertisement, then 
allowed his slender form to lapse into the easiest chair discernible. 

“Still at it ?”’ he inquired. 

“In a way,” assented Average Jones. 

‘““My copy is at the Club. I’ve spent a night of pseudo-intellectual 
riot and ruin over it. You’ve almost slain a young and innocent mind 
with your infernal palimpsest, Average.” 

“You would have it,” returned the younger man with a smile. “ Its” 
my fault, though. I put you on the wrong track.” 

Bertram lifted an eyebrow with an effort. “ Meaning, | suppose, that 
you ’re on the right one and have solved the cipher.”’ 

“There isn’t any cipher. If you’d had the advantage of working 
from the original, as | had, you’d undoubtedly have noticed at once—” 

“Thank you,”’ murmured Bertram. 

“that fully one-third of the pin-pricks don’t touch any letters at all.” 

Then we should have taken the letters which lay between the holes ? ” 

“No. The letters don’t count. It’s the punctures. Force your 
eyes to consider those alone, and you will see that the holes themselves 
form letters and words.” 

He held the paper up to the light. Bertram, made out in straggling 
characters, formed in skeleton by the perforations this legend : 


ALL POINTS TO 
YOU TAKE THE 
SHORT CUT DEATH 
IS EASIER THAN 
SOME THINGS. 


“Well, that’s a cherry little greeting,” remarked Bertram. “ But 
why didn’t friend Robinson point it out in his letter ?” 
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“ Wanted to test my capacity perhaps. 
if you like. He’s due any minute now.” 

Promptly, as befitted a business man, Mr. William H. Robinson ar- 
rived on the stroke of twelve. He was a well-made, well-dressed citizen 
of forty-five, who would have been wholly ordinary save for one fact. 
In a room more than temperately cool he was sweating profusely, and 
that, despite the fact that his light overcoat was on his arm. Not 
polite perspiration, be it noted, such as would have been excusable in 
a gentleman of his pale and sleek plumpness, but soul wrung sweat, the 
globules whereof gathered in the grayish hollows under his eyes, and 
assailed, not-without effect, the glistening expanse of his tall white 
collar. He darted a glance at Bertram, thenturned to Average Jones. 
“| had hoped for a private interview,” he said in a high piping voice. 

“Mr. Bertram is.my friend and business confidant.” 

“Very good. You—you have read it?” 

“ Yess" 

“ Then—then—then—” The visitor :fumbled, with nerveless fin- 
gers at his tightly buttoned cutaway coat. It resisted his efforts. 
Suddenly, with. a.snarl of exasperation he dragged violently at the 
lapel, tearing the. button outright from the cloth. “Look what | 
have done,” he said, staring stupidily for a moment at the button 
which had shot across the room. Then, to the amazed consternation 
of the others’ he burst into tears. Average Jones pushed a chair be- 
hind him, while Bertram brought him a glass of water. He gulped 
out his thanks, and, mastering himself after a moment’s effort, drew 
a paper from his inner pocket which he placed on the desk. It was a 
certified check for $100. made payable to A. Jones. 

“ There’s the rest of a thousand ready, if you can help me,” he said. 

“We'll talk of that later,’ said the prospective beneficiary. “Sit 
tight until you ’re able to answer questions.”’ 

“ Able now,” piped the other in his shrill voice. ‘ 1’m ashamed of 
myself, gentlemen, but the strain I’ve been under— When you ’ve heard 
my story—”’ 


You can stay and ask him 


“Just a moment, please,” interrupted Average Jones, “let me get at- 


this my own way.” 
“ Any way you like,’ 


returned the visitor. 


“Good ! Now, what is it that points to you?” 

“| don’t know any more than you.’ 

“What are the ‘some things’ that are worse than death?” 

Mr. Robinson shook his head. 
world.” 

“Nor of what the ‘short cut” which you’re are advised to take?” 


“ They 


’ 


“T haven ’t fhe slightest notion in the 


“| suppose it means suicide.” He paused for a moment. 
can’t drive me to that—unless they 
drive me crazy, first.” He wiped the 
sweat from under his eyes, breathing hard. 

“Who are ‘they P’ 

Mr. Robinson shook his head. In the 
next question the interrogator’s tone 
altered and became more insistent. 

“Have you ever called in a doctor, 
Mr. Robinson ?”’ 

“Only once in five years. That was 
when my nerves broke down, under this.”’ 

“When you do call in a doctor, is it 
your habit to,conceal your symptoms 
from him ?”’ 

“No! Of course not. I see what 
you mean. Mr. Jones, I give you my 
word of honor, as I hope to be saved 
from this persecution, | don’t know any 
more than yourself what it means.” 

“Then—er—I am—-er—to believe,” 
teplied Jones, drawling, as he always did 
when interest, in his mind, was verging 
on excitement, ‘that a simple, blind 
threat like this,—er—without any back- 
ing from your own conscience,—er—, 
could shake you—er—as this has done? 
Why, Mr. Robinson, the thing—er—may 
be—er—only a rotten practical joke.” 

“But the others!” cried the visitor. 
His face changed and fell. “I believe | 
am going crazy,” he groaned. ‘| didn’t 
tell you about the others.” 

Diving into his overcoat pocket he 
drew out a packet of letters which he 
placed on the desk with a sort of dismal 
flourish. 

“ Read those!” he cried. 

“Presently.” Average Jones ran 
rapidly over the eight envelopes. With 
one exception, each bore the imprint 
of some firm name familiar by extensive ‘“ a 
advertising. All the envelopes were of _ 
softish Manilla paper, varying in grade 
and hue, under one-cent stamps. 











live years ago he became addicted to a patent headache dope 
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“Which is the first of the series ?”” he asked. 

“It isn’t among those. Unfortunately it was lost, by a stupid ser- 
vant’s mistake, pin and all.” 

hk at 

“Yes. Where I cut open the envelope—” 

““Wait a moment. You say you cut it open. 
cent postage must have come unsealed. Was the first different ?”’ 

“Yes. It had a two-cent stamp. It was a circular announcement 
of the Swift-Reading Encyclopedia, in a sealed envelope. There was a pin 
bent over the fold of the letter, so you couldn’t help but notice it. It’s 
head was stuck through the blank part of the circular. Leading from 
it were three very small pins arranged as a pointer to the message.” 

“Do you remember the message ?” 

“Could I forget it! It was pricked out quite small on the blank fold 
of the paper. It said: “Make the most of your freedom. Your time 
is short. . Call at General Delivery, Main P. O., for your warning.’ ’’ 

“You went there?” 

“The next day.” 

“ And found?” 

“An ordinary sealed enveiope addressed in pin pricks connected by 
pencil lines. The address was scrawly but quite plain.” 

“Well, what did it contain?” 

“A commitment blank to an insane asylum.” 

Average Jones absently drew out his handkerchief, elaborately whisked 
from his coat sleeve an imaginary speck of dust, and smiled benignantly 
where the dust was supposed to have been. 

“Insane asylum,” he murmured. ‘Was 
filled in?” 

“Only partly. My name was pricked in, and there was a specifica- 
tion of dementia from drug habit with suicidal tendencies.” 

With a quick signal, unseen by the visitor, Average Jones opened the 
way to Bertram, who, in a wide range of experience and study, had 
once specialized upon abnormal mental phenomena. 

“Pardon me,” that gentleman put in very gently, “has there ever 
been any dementia in your family ?”’ 

“Not as far as | know.” 

“Or suicidal mania?” 

“All my people have died respectably in their beds,’’ declared the 
visitor with some vehemence. 

“‘Once more, if | may venture. 
drug?” 

‘** Never, sir.” 

“Now,” Average Jones took up the examination, “ will you tell me of 
any enemy who would have reason to 
persecute your ”’ 

“| haven’t an enemy in the world.” 

“ You ’re fortunate,” returned the other 
smiling, ‘‘but surely, sometime in vour 
career—business rivalry—family aliena- 
tion—any one of a thousand causes?” 

‘“No,”” answered the harassed man. 
“Not for me. My business runs smooth- 
ly. My relations are mostly dead. I 
have no friends and no enemies. My 
wife and I live alone, and all we ask,” 
he added in a sudden outburst of almost 
childish resentment, ‘is to be left 
alone.” 

The inquisitor’s gaze returned to the 
packet of letters. ‘‘ You haven’t com- 
plained to the post-office authorities?” 

“And risk the publicity?” returned 

Robinson, with a shudder. 

“Well, give me over night with these. 
Oh! and | may want to phone you pres- 
ently. You’ll be at home? Thank you. 
Good-day.”’ 

“Now,” said Average Jones to Ber- 
tram, as their caller’s plump back dis- 
appeared, ‘“‘this looks pretty queer to 
me. What did you think of our friend?” 

“Scared, but straight,” was Bertram’s 
verdict. 

“Glad to hear it. That’s my idea, 
too. Let’s have a look at the material. 
We’ve already got the opening threat, 
and the General Delivery follow-up.” 

“Which shows, at least, that it isn’t 
a case of somebody in the apartment- 
house tampering with the mail.” 

“Not.only that. It’s a dodge to find 
out whether he got the first message. 
People don’t always read advertisements 
even when sealed, as the first message- 
bearing one was. Therefore our mys- 
terious persecutor says: ‘I'll just have 
Robinson prove it to me, if he did get the 


All these being one- 





er—the blank—er— 


Have you ever been addicted to any 


. 








ge, by calling for the 
then, after a lapse of time, 
elf goes to General Deliv- 
for a letter for Mr. Wil- 
H. Robinson, finds it’s gone 
itisfied.”’ 
and he’d be sure then 
Robinson would go through 
mailed ads with a fine-tooth 
after that. But why the 
ks? Just to disguise his 


sibly. It’s a fairly effec- 
guise.” 
didn’t he address the 
that way then?” 
address would n’t be legi- 
1inst the white background 
paper inside. On the other 
if he ’d addressed all his en- 
by pin-pricks filled in with 
lines, the post-office people 
get curious and look into 
Sending threats through the 
1 serious matter.” 
age Jones ran over the 
again. ‘‘Good man, Robin- 
observed. ‘‘ He’s penciled 
of receipt on each one, 
ne young methodical busi- 
nt. Here we are: Rec’d 
4. Card from Goshorn & 
riental Goods. Message 
| in through the cardboard: 
suspected by your neigh- 
Watch them.’ Not bad for 
up, is it?” 
would look like insanity, if 
t that—that ‘through 
one increasing purpose 
parodied Bertram. 
sone of July 31; an ad- 
nent of the Croiset Line 
the Orient. Listen here, 
Whither can guilt flee that 
I may not follow!’” 
in’t quite see Robinson in 
t of guilt,” mused Bertram. 


xt?” Honeywell was cautious enough not to 
5 Next confine her to the Robinson mail alone 


veiled accusation. The 

a church society an- 

ment of a lecture on Japanese Feudalism. Date, Aug. 17. Inscrip- 

f there is no blood on your soul, why do you not face your judges ?’”’ 
anti-climactic, don’t you think?” 

it about this one of September 7, then? Direct reference back 

rug-habit implied in the commitment blank. It’s a testimonial 

f one of the poisonous headache dopes, Lemona Powders. The 

is pricked through the cover. ‘Better these than the hell of 


ing the power of suggestion, eh?” 
ite so. The second attempt at it is even more open. An adver- 

of Shackleton’s Safeguard Revolvers : date, Sept. 22. Advice, 

As well this as any other way.’” 
ig or suicide,” remarked Bertram. “The man at the other end 
t seem particular which.” 

e’s the insane asylum always to fall back on. Under date of 
ber 1, comes the Latherton Soap Co’s impassioned appeal to 
iving manhood. Great Cesar! No wonder poor Robinson was up- 
Listen to this: ‘God himself hates you.’ After that there’s a three 
respite, for there’s October 22 on this one, Kirkby & Dunn’s 

of five per cent. water bonds. ‘The commission has its spies 

z you constantly.’ Calculated to inspire confidence in the most 

il! Now we come to the soup course: Smith and Perkin’s 

Chowder: date of Nov. 3. Er—Bert—here’s something—er 

worth while, now. Hark to the song of the pin.” 

ad sonorously : 
mula, vagula, blandula, 

comesque corporis; 

nunc abibis in loca?” 

Jjove!”’ cried Bertram, in admiration: “‘ What a quotation to 
ose on a man whom you’re trying to drive crazy! Calling his 
ames in metrical Latin and asking it for what. mysterious destina- 
t is bound.” 

Pallidula, nudula, rigida.’’”’ Average Jones’s memory completed the 
iin. “‘Ghost-pale, stark, and rigid. Yes—that chap’s got imagi- 

Should n’t care to have him on my trail.” 
sut Robinson!” protested Bertram feebly, “What has a plump, 
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twentieth century, office-inhabiting Robin- 
son to do with a Pagan emperor’s soul 
questionings! ” 

“Perhaps the last entry of the lot will 
tell us.. Palmerton’s Magazine’s feature an- 
nouncement, received Nov. 9. No; it does n’t 
give any clue to the Latinity. It isn’t bad, 
though. ‘The darkness falls.’ That’s all 
there is toit. And enough.” 

“| should say the darkness did fall,” con- 
firmed Bertram. ‘“‘It falls—and remains.” 

Average Jones pushed the collection of 
advertisements aside and returned to the 
opening phase of the problem, the fish-bait 
circular which Robinson had mailed to him. 
So long after that Bertram hardly recog- 
nized it as a response to his last remark, 
the investigator drawled out : 

“Not such—er—impenetrable darkness. 
In fact,—er—Eureka, or words to that 
effect. Bert, when does the bass season 
end?” 

““ November 1, hereabouts, I believe.” 

“The postmark on. the envelope that 
carried this advertisement to’ our friend, 
reads November. Wouldn’t you think the 
month when the season has already closed a 
queer time to be trying to sell bass-lures? 
What we—er—need here is—er—steam.” 

A moment’s manipulation of the radiator 
produced a small jet. In this Average Jones 
held the envelope. The stamp curled up 
and dropped off. Beneath it were the re- 
mains of a small portion of a former post- 
mark. 

“| thought so,” murmured Average Jones. 

“ Re-mailed!’’ exclaimed Bertram. 

“Re-mailed,” agreed his friend. “I ex- 
pect we'll find the others the same.”’ 

One by one he submitted the envelopes to 
the steam bath. Each of them, as the stamp 
was peeled off, exhibited more or less frag- 
mentary signs of a previous cancellation. 

“Careless work,” said Average Jones, 
critically. “Every bit of the mark should 
have been removed, instead of trusting to 
the second stamp to cover what little was 
M-LEONE , left, by shifting it a bit toward the center of 
BRECKER the envelope. Look; you can see on this 
one where the original stamp was peeled off. 
On this the traces of erasure are plain enough. 
That’s why Manila paper was selected: it’s easier to erase from.” 

“Is Robinson faking? asked Bertram. “Or has someone been rifling 
his waste-basket ?”’ 

“That would mean an accomplice in the house, which would be dan- 
gerous. | think it was done at longer range. As for the question of our 
friend’s faking in his claim of complete ignorance of all this, | propose 
to find that out right now.” 

Drawing the phone to him he called the Caronia apartments. Thus 
it was that Mr. William H. Robinson, for two unhappy minutes, pro- 
foundly feared that at last he had really lost his mind. This is the con- 
versation in which he found himself implicated. 

“Hello! Mr. Robinson? This is Mr. A. Jones. You hear me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones. What is it?” 

“Integer vitae, scelerisque purus.” 

*“‘|—1—beg your pardon!” 

““Non egit Mauris jaculis nec arcu.” 

“This is Mr. Robinson: Mr. William H. Rob—” 

““ Nec venenatis gravida sag—Hello! Central, don’t cut off! Mr. Rob- 
inson, do you understand me?”’ 

“God knows, | don’t!” 

(“If he does n’t recognize the /nteger Vitae,” said Average Jones in a 
swift aside to Betram, ‘‘he certainly wouldn’t know the more obscure 
Latin of the late Mr. Hadrian.’’) ‘One more question, Mr. Robinson. 
Is there, in all your acquaintance, any person who never goes out with- 
out an attendant? Take time to think, now.” 

“Why—why—why,”’ stuttered the appalled subject of this examina- 
tion, and fell into silence. From the depths of the silence he presently 
exhumed the following: “| did have a paralytic cousin who always went 
out in a wheeled chair. But she’s dead.” 

“And there’s no one else?” 

“No. I’m quite sure.” 

“That’s all. Good-bye.” 

“Thank Heaven! Good-bye.” 

“What was that about an attendant?” inquired Bertram, as his 
friend replaced the receiver. 

[Continued on page 4371] 
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E have to the south of 
us a great continent— 
a tremendous market 
for our wares—and we 
are sluggishly indiffer- 
ent to our opportuni- 
ties. The little we know 

of South America is recalled vaguely 

by our studies in school and seldom 
presents itself as a vigorous, living is- 
sue in the economics of our commerce. 
Texas has long been the standard 
of comparison, so let us, for the 
moment, apply the Texas measure to 
that continent and its countries. Ven- 
ezuela, with whom we had a trifling 
p= passage in the days of Castro, is over 
twice the area of Texas; Colombia is 
almost double, and Bolivia and Peru are nearly three times the area of 
that State. The Argentine would hold Texas four times and then have 
enough left over to hide the Prussian Kingdom, while Brazil is larger in 
extent than the United States itself, leaving out Alaska. As a con- 
tinent, South America is larger than North America. It is a willing and 
eager market at our very doors, and yet, to those opportunities and pos- 
sibilities, we remain inert and stupid or contemptuously hostile. 


Why Shouldn’t We Have a Finger in This Pie? 


Germany and England are bending every energy to the commerce and 
the profits that have hardly stirred our imagination; no method of con- 
ciliation; no appeal to this market do they neglect; the training they 
give their business agents for this particular field is the best in the 
world; consequently they are getting the business that should be ours, 
despite the fact that their ports are twice the distance from South Ameri- 
can countries as are our ports. Our lack of trade is not the result of 
any lack of ship subsidies or steamer lines; we have ample lines of 
steamers to handle the slight amount of commerce that has so far 
drifted to us. The difficulty lies in the fact that we have not the orders 
for goods and fail in the ability to get them against this foreign compe- 
tition. It gets down to a question of selling—of salesmanship. Perhaps 
our splendid vanity in our national shrewdness has its weak spots. 

It was on a smoking-car in one of those Latin republics that | listened 
unobtrusively to an impromptu lecture that illustrated the practical 
application of our general business policy in the Spanish-speaking . 
countries of our Southern hemisphere. 

The wicker chairs of the smoker were 
all filled with wealthy tobacco-planters 
and brokers, politicians, merchants, 
sugar-growers—haciendados in pajamas 
and diamond rings who would later get 
off at some forlorn station and disap- 
pear into the back-country where they 
would reign as feudal barons—and a pair 
of chatty American traveling salesmen. 


How Not to Build Up Trade 


“Gee, but these ginks and greasers 
are a bum crowd,” said one of the 
salesmen, waving his hand carelessly 
over the car. ‘Did you ever see a 
queerer bunch o’ faces ?”’ 

“They sure are for fair,” the other 
responded. ‘| ’m down here on a flier 
for the house, but I’m writing them 
back that there’s nothing doing. These 
spiggoties have no more notion of busi- \' 
ness than a lazy truck driver up home, — 
and if ever you do pin ’em down to Peat 
cases, they get wild-eyed over fancy 
credits that we don’t give our best 
trade in the States. After I get back 
with my report and account of orders 
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and expenses, I don’t think we’ll waste any 
more time on speculating for nigger trade 
in South America.” 

“ Well,” responded the first, “‘1 guess my 
house is coming to pretty much the same 
result. We had a lot of inquiries from 
these countries down here, and they got the 
idea it was a good stunt for me to come 
down and try ’em out. I’ve been associa- 
ting—in business hours only though, you 
bet—with spiggoties and niggers from one 
end of the island to the other, and I’m in 
luck that the trip has just about paid for itself. What orders | ’ve booked 
are a nuisance, anyhow. They want their goods packed just so for their 
bum old mule trails and they put up all kinds of holler over breakage 
and loss. I’ve been down through the other South American countries 
—some—and it’s worse there, if anything. 


Yankee Salesmen See Only Their Own Side 


‘“When we want to do business down in these countries,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘“we’ve got to do what we’ve done in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines; put them under our flag and fix a tariff that ’ll make them 
do business whether they want to or not. That’ll settle this question 
of German and English competition, | guess. No more black-and-tan 
republics for mine. I’m tired of waltzing into the office of some 
spiggoty—just a plain nigger, generally—that ought to be brushing 
clothes in a Pullman, and talking to him as if he was a white man. Oh, 
I use tact with ’em or I couldn’t have made the showing | have, but 
I’ve drawn the line at eating with them. I don’t hurt their feelings, 
but | make it plain that I’m with them for business only, and that we 
can see enough of each other in business hours.” 

And so they went on with their flamboyant jingoism and racial 
hostility, although over half the occupants of the car spoke English. 

Here were two men who had been sent out by their respective houses 
to secure new business in a new field among a nation, who, by racial 
instinct, are among the most punctiliously polite people in the world. 
Perhaps they were good salesmen back in the States. They may have 
been star men, under conditions absolutely different from these, but 
they were not even competent to understand the causes of their own fail- 
ure or make a report that could in any way assist their houses to develop 
this field, whose trade is worth the greatest effort of any nation. 


A Big Trade in Which We Have Small Share 


The total foreign trade of South America, imports and exports, for one 
year, was over one billion six hundred and sixty-seven million dollars, 
out of which our country’s share was, roughly, but sixteen per cent. 
South America imported seven hundred and sixty million dollars’ worth 
of products—all of which we manufacture—and yet of this amount we 
sold them but fourteen per cent. In Cuba, where, with the close rela- 
tions we have held since the Spanish war we might expect ourselves to 
make a fine showing, the statistics indicate that there must be some flaw 
in our methods. Ciba imported one hundred and four million dollars’ 


worth of merchandise of which we sent them but forty-seven million 
dollars’ worth—less than half, although she is our closest neighbor. In 
the ten years of our intimate relations with Cuba we have bought from 
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three hundred million dollars’ worth more than we have been able 
ell there—hardly a triumph for our commerce. 
in the enormously important commercial field throughout Central and 
th America, we have to compete with German and English houses 
have shrewdly used the past years to entrench themselves in the 
ferences, customs and trade of those countries. They have met the 
is of the rough transit down there with proper packing and have satis- 
| the peculiar local demand for a special style; they have.studied the 
nomic necessities and-have erected the commercial schemes necessary 
ieet them; their salesmen are prepared and equipped. for this Spanish 
id and have a commercial training surpassed by none in the‘world. 
[here are many factors in relation to our scanty trade with South 
rica; questions of economics, banking, transport and custom. One 
r stands out in marked prominence; the generally unsuitable char- 
f the representatives chosen for this field and their lack of ability 
ind training to grasp the problems and conditions found therein. This 
ipplies not only to commerce but to the large enterprises of develop- 
ment and even to 
our diplomatic ac- 
tivities. When a 
manufacturer plans 
a campaign to enter 
a new territory in 
the United States, 
he studies the de- 
sires of his possible 
customers — even 
their idiosyncrasies, 
their needs and the 
methods that have 
made his competi- 
tors successful in 
that same field. He 
plans to meet these 
conditions with ap- 
propriate intelli- 
gence. No publish- 
house running strongly to Bible commentaries would care to entrust 
fate to agents whose personality might prove offensively un- 
umiliar in a clerical study; nor would a bond house accredit a repre- 
tative on the strength of a fine record introducing a new brand of 
whisky in the mining towns of Pennsylvania. Personality is nine- 
tenths of the game of selling and here in the States we properly appre- 
ite its emphasis. But with a fatuous misconception of the conditions 
ir Southern Hemisphere, which we regard em bloc as a series of 
rawling, turbulent republics, populated by “ niggers’”’ and half-breeds 
who are but slightly removed from primitive barbarism, we solicit trade 
, half-hearted but thoroughly stupid manner. Curiously, it is only 
export direction that we make this blunder. 


A Great Deal Depends Upon the Packing 





in or English trade representative idles in the café 
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he matter of packing has been so often handled in the consular Ps 


rts from South America that it ought to be well understood 
lhe West Coast will not buy bottled or fragile goods from 
| account of the enormous breakage, while in cotton goods 
ind holds its trade solely on the grounds of 
eriority in shipment. There being practically 
locks on that coast, lighters with Indian crews - 
the cargoes to the mole or through the surf. FOP 
| is dropped carelessly overboard in the heavy ‘ 
Pacific swells. Once, off Chili, a locomotive was 
pped in sixty feet of water. I recall a bale of rs 
English prints that was salvaged after three days eet 
n 1 ocean and there was no reclamation for e 
to the contents. One English whisky 
tested its cases by dropping one from the 
tory window; and if a bottle broke the con- 
nent was repacked—and the boss packer fired. 
ilt up an unassailable market by this feature 
never had a claim for breakage to settle. 
three miles off shore from Peru, | watched an American pump low- 
| into the plunging lighter alongside. It had been crated with light 
nailed together, but only a few scraps of board wired to the piston 
rods were left, as a guarantee of the original intent. No provision had 
been made for handling it by derrick, and as the easiest way, the Chileno 
slipped the hooks under the valve-rods of the steam-chest. When 
lly arrived, sixty miles back on the plantation, it was worthless 
new rods could be shipped or turned at the nearest shops in 
i, six hundred miles away. These are some of the little factors 
do not help us. 
1 each of the Latin republics some certain pattern of commodity has 
preference, which any new competition must recognize and defer to. 
example, the machete is the universal implement in any Spanish 
itry. It is the ax, hatchet, sword and scythe, and yet each locality 
its own typical machete. In Cuba the machete demanded is a long 
blade like a huge knife; in Bolivia it is-a stubby, broad-bladed affair. 
here is a firm in Connecticut who have been making machetes for a 
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century and who supply the world. It is one of the few American 
firms that have been successful in the South American field. Their 
shapes and patterns have become the types in Spanish countries, and 
the trade-mark of “Collins” has become a standard. They sell to 
South America what it wants and ship it the way it wants it. 

Some years ago an oil refining company, one of the independents, 
decided to'go into the German market with its product. After this move 
had been decided by the directors, months were spent in selecting a rep- 
resentative. The. Company investigated scores of those brought to its 
attention and sought the assistance of the German Embassy, branches of 
German firms arid banks having American offices. The directors were 
shrewd enough‘to realize that none of their own staff had received the 
training that.would have fitted him to handle and get results in this 
particular field. Finally they made their selection. [It was a German, 
a gentleman—in either the American or European sense of the word— 
who had received a German business training and who had just com- 
pleted five years in the United States. The fact that at the period of 
his selection he was ignorant of the oil business was of less importance 
than the fact that he had the fundamental equipment that was needed; 
the personality that could reach the custom they were looking for—the 
German. 

For the following six months he worked in their plant here learning 
the oil business, and then they sent him over to open up in Germany. 
At the end of two years he had more than made good; the German ex- 
port end had become one of the most important departments of the 
refinery. With a similar plan of campaign they began operating in 
Italy, perfectly certain of the successful results that followed. They 
were looking for the German and Italian trade and they went for 
it on the German and Italian basis and took no chances of exciting an 
offensive personal hostility. They succeeded. It is a curious fact 
that this same refinery views the opportunity for their product in 
South America with disgust; they have tried that continent and made a 
failure of it bya careless policy that was the exact and stupid antithesis 
of the one that brought their success in Europe. For their South 
American experiment they had picked out a man from their own force 
and used indifferent judgment. In less than two years the venture was 
closed; a dead failure. 


A Diplomat and a Salesman in One 


The German and English salesmen with whom we are thrown in 
competition in those Latin republics are shrewd and able. . They play 
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His total equipment consisted of some fifty-odd sample trunks 


their game by adapting themselves to the environment to which they 
have been assigned and for which they have been trained. What might 
be considered the typical American characteristic, the abrupt, keen, 
clean-cut, incisive method, the I-won’t-waste-your-valuable-time-and-I- 
can’t-afford-to-waste-mine has no place in those latitudes. The “hustler” 
who is the star in his own firm and the admired standard of those out- 
side, can accomplish nothing more than a wasted expense account on any 
trip to those climes. Do not imagine the Germans and English are 
ignorant of this type and his value in certain fields, but in dealing with 
a Spanish-American country they send out diplomats and not merely 
drummers. 

A German or an English trade representative idles in the café at the 
universal hour of the morning cocktail that precedes the noon 
breakfast in all Spanish countries and negligently spends an hour or so 
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in the local Bois at the fashionable period in the afternoon. You meet 
him in a box at the bull-fight or the races; he is in the line of mourners 
at the funeral of a local celebrity whom he knew personally; he is a 
guest at a christening or a grand ball during the carnival; he is 
a non-resident member of the leading clubs and is sure of his cards for 
the leading functions. He is as much at home in those countries and as 
welcome as the native-born and gets business on the strength of his per- 
sonality. Back in his own country, when the order is 
secured, the firm uses as much tact in following the 
needs and peculiarities of that trade as their agent did 
in catering to the idiosyncrasies of the individual. 


A Pleasing Personality Helps Business 


For some weeks | had a very pleasant acquaintance 
with one of these salesmen. 
man, although he happened to be representing an 
English house. His total equipment consisted of some 
fifty-odd sample trunks, although, for certain portions 
of his territory, many of these grades and patterns 
were useless. He generally operated with about thirty 
pieces of baggage. He hired a vacant room in the 
central part of the city, hired a boy from the streets 
to dust off in the mornings and then proceeded to 
enter upon what was apparently a purely festive life. 
Sometimes, for half an hour in the morning, you 
would find him in his office supervising his lone office- 
boy, but the rest of the day he was cheerfully follow- 
ing the program outlined above. As the shadows 
lengthened in the afternoon he would go for a drive, 
picking up a social acquaintance or so on the way. 
On the occasions when I had the privilege of being 
with him I had a glimpse of certain phases of his 
system. 

I noted that he never drove directly to the Paraiso, 
as the local Bois was known, but invariably rattled 
for some time in an aimless way through the street 
and alleys of the badly paved city, bowing profoundly 
to acquaintances of his whom he would point out with 
a brief comment. 


“We are coming to the Sefior Fulano, coffee and commission mer- 
chant.” 


‘The leetle fat one owns fourteen stores and is a big baciendado of the 
interior.” 

“That one is chocolate and hardware—very wealthy.” 

After a few weeks of this style of enjoyment I remarked to him: 

“You seem to be having a pretty good time. When do you expect 
to open up for business ?” 

“ Business?” he said, “ Why I’m doing it now. You think I can do 
business by showing samples? What do they care about samples? 
They know that my goods are as good as any one else’s, and as long as 
they like me they will buy from me.” 

“Also,” he went on, “I never talk business unless they ask me. | 
show the samples when they want to see them, although this is generally 
only in the case of things that are novelties and of new designs and 
patterns. So far I have sold thirty thousand dollars’ worth without a 
sample. If times were not so hard and poor here I should have sold 
double that in this time. 


That morning the little American colony had said good-by to a drummer 
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of the opposite type and tactics; fervid, energetic, keen and shrewd and of 
a personality that presents no objectionable features to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. A few hundred dollars represented his sum total of sales. The 
German had booked in one place, as | happened to know, an order for 
eight thousand dollars’ worth of hardware without a single visible effort, 
while the other had been busily and hopelessly trying to get even a small 
share of it. 

It is this factor of being personally pleasing to the client that has 
built the German and English trade to its huge proportions in South 
America. Apparently their salesmen are merely idling; there is no 
rushing around with samples and displays and crisp interviews, con- 

cise and to the point. In some way, later, the order 
drifts to their man just as casually and indifferently as it 
apparently has been sought. That is the Latin way. 
Not alone do the manufacturers of the United States 
seem to possess this peculiar inability to select advance 
agents for the field of the Latin countries but it is found 
with equal frequency in the large enterprises involving 
concessions and their operation and development. 


A Valuable Concession that Went Astray 


I recall-a large rubber concession in the heart 
of South America in which American capital had 
been heavily invested. It was not one of these 
fly-by-night companies formed ‘or the purpose 
of exploiting investors, but a substantial enter- 
. prise that held a great profit as a reward of in- 

telligent development. The man who was se- 
lected to assume the duties of mznagement was 
equipped with a draft of one hundred thousand 

y dollars and absolute authority. In the capital 
of the country in which his concession was to be 
operated, it did not take him forty-eight hours 
to earn the cordial dislike of everyone with 
whom he came in contact. There was no coun- 
try like the United States and no people like the 
Americans; of this fact he arrogantly boasted 
when sober and when drunk would fight a native 
or kick an Indian to prove it. His heavy 
drinking had nothing to do with his unftness—at least from the local 
point of view, for the country was one of excessive drunkenness—but he 
was by his past training and accomplishments totally unfitted to succeed 
in this field. He had no tact, but when a routine was laid before him, 
could drive it through with a harsh aggressiveness that may possibly have 
seemed a valuable qualification. These factors were worthless for his 
mission. In his necessary contact with officials in arranging certain 
phases of the concession, he met with a barrier of scrupulous politeness, 
but the number of ordinary things that became impossible of accomplish- 
ment was remarkable; little things, big things, courtesies and favors that 
can so easily be made to flow by the exercise of a little tact in those 


A butterfly collector 
would be as valuable 


‘easy-going lands were locked and sealed against him behind the barrier 


of suave courtesy. Finally his headquarters were established in a little 
frontier town where trade was little advanced beyond the stage of barter; 
here he settled down for a while with a series of pleasant little rows 
with the natives and bossed his employees like the bucko-mate’ of a 
cattle steamer. 

In a far-off community like that, competitors in business meet on a 
friendly footing of necessary mutual aid that finds expression in anything 
from the lending of the scanty specie in emergencies to exchang- 
ing mule trains and rafts for the transportation of their rubber 
and merchandise. No house can be sufficient unto itself in the 
many emergencies that arise. This man had had no experience of 
that kind. He messed up those arrangements of his earlier prede- 
cessors and felt, at last, when he had freed his company from 
what he regarded as entanglements, a pride in the surly inde- 
pendence he had achieved. Once, over a question of transportation 
by raft in the interior rivers of his territory, he gave truculent warning 
to an expedition about to set out; he had been shipping in arms and 
ammunition to his people, and his intimation was to the effect that 
all the rafts and canoes on the river were to be respected as under his 
control by virtue of some drunken figment of his imagination, and his 
intimation was plain that his men would resent with rifles any other 
operation or claim on the rafts. This was a direct challenge to a rubber 
war, a serious affair in those lawless frontiers, and very nearly resulted 
in the annihilation of his company’s property. The warned expedition 
bought four more Mausers and a thousand rounds of ammunition, and 
had a shot been fired at them they were prepared to fight—and that 
meant, with their superior equipment and knowledge, the absolute 
wrecking and devastation of the gomale. All of these possibilities he had 
overlooked. Fortunately for him, his subordinates on the ground had 
more sense than he and warded off the actual hostilities. Had his 
tactics prevailed, there would have disappeared five hundred thousand 
dollars of developement work, with no possibility of reparation of the 
innocent investors in the company. 

After a blustering career of inefficiency he equipped out of his inexpe- 
rience a trading expedition of his own—with the company money. He 

[Continued on page 427] 
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by ARTHUR I.STREET 


CONGRESS-HELPLESS snp HOPELESS 


ship, feel that you have not had your share 
of the gentle and appealing comforts of life 
that some people call luxuries, persuade your 
comrades and friends to elect you to Congress. 
For there, under the great dome of the Capitol 
and in the magnificent office buildings recently 
erected, there is little that will be denied you. 
You may have great divans of leather to lounge 
upon and costly desks to hold your blotting- 
pads, and chairs as soft as feather beds in which 
to do your reading. You may have marble 
h-rooms and the finest Turkish towels. You 
may have brilliantine for your mustache and 
und cosmetics for your cheeks. You may have 


| you, my dear friend and partner in citizen- 


stationery of that handsome ‘ embossed 
blue’’ that you have so long coveted; and of 
engraved cards, there shall be no limit—because 


Uncle pays for all these things for Congress- 
mer! 


Uncle Sam Is Good to His Congressmen 


He gives them bags to travel with and puts 
gold initials upon them, if desired. He fur- 
nishes them with pocketbooks and_bill-rolls— 
those handy little three-folds that keep your 
yellowbacks from crumpling. And, if you wish, 
may have your bill-rolls made of costly 
eal. In your pockets he puts the fountain 
pens to draft your bills with, and, lest you lose 
them, donates the “clips” to hold them in 
plac Knives pen-knives, erasing-knives, 
etched knives, Empire knives—you have but to 
take your choice and they are yours. 


You may have one of those nerve-saving 
safety-razors, or, if you have one already, Uncle 
will give you a new set of blades, or a device 
for sharpening old ones. And should not even 
the razors and the cosmetics and the brilliantine 


» to make you as beautiful, as presentable 
and happy as a representative of the great 


\merican people should be, you may have a 
manicure-set, gold-initialed; you may have a 
vanity-bag, a bandbox, or a jewel-case. 


Forsooth, Uncle does n’t wish you, while you 
are in Washington in his service, to do without 
rons that could add to your joy or save 

u from the great circle of the disgruntled. 
Do es it so happen that at your house you have 
been in the habit of being ‘‘ at home ” Thursdays, 
he will print your ‘at home” cards for you. 
Does Cupid dance about your woods, winging 
his arrows for your charming daughter, Uncle 
may even let you have the “announcement” 
cards that tell your friends the gladsome tidings 
of her betrothal. 

Nay, more; you may ask for, and he will not 
refuse you sets and pads wherewith to while 
1way your hours in bridge or in plain whist. 
iKnow you the ropes of his inner compassion, 
he will not so much as deny you even the elusive 
and perilous poker-thip. You may sit in those 
luxurious chairs and around those costly tables 


till the wee sma’ hours and beyond them; 
headaches may come upon you and parched 
throats, and still you will not find your Uncle 
unthoughtful. The touching of a button will 
bring you a dose of bromo-seltzer or a seidlitz 
powder or a bottle of smelling salts. 


This Is All in Two Little Books 


Don’t you believe it? It doesn’t sound 
very likely, does it? 

And yet, it is true—more than true. We 
have the Congressmen’s own word for it, in 
two little books which they publish, full of 
figures; those same figures to which the writer 
alluded in an article in Success MAGAZINE last 
month. Only, of course, it isn’t told to us just 
this way. It is called “Stationery.” It is 
entered as “stationery” 
in the book which you 
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poker-chips—even as it is a traveling man’s 
business whether he spends his daily allowance 
to live at a $4 a day hotel or saves it for his 
own use by putting up at a $2 one. 
But—and here is that same old 
“But” again that we met in the last 
article—by law they had to put all 
the transactions of the Stationery De- 
partment into the books. They could 
not merely write down that $125 had 
been paid to each member for station- 
ery allowance. And in the books it 
stands to-day: Manicure-sets classed 
as stationery! Poker-chips classed as 
stationery! Bridge-whist sets classed 
as stationery! «At home” cards classed as 
stationery ! 

What would you think, if, suddenly returning 
to your business-office as you and | are now 
returning to our office at Washington, you 
should find your entire administrative staff 
charging you up with cosmetics and collar boxes 
and shoe daubers? Suppose your business 
happened to be running for the time being on a 
somewhat ragged edge, would you expect men who 
would do things like this to go far toward saving 


you from tipping over onto the wrong side of the 
edge? 


Congress Doesn’t Understand What This 
Means 


Yet, this is exactly the situation at the 
National Capitol. In more ways than one, the 
United States Government is on the ragged edge. 
Founded and cultured as a democracy, it leans 
perilously toward plutocracy. Intended to be 
a political joint stock company, it threatens to 
become a close corporation. Plethoric in re- 
sources and boundless in industry, it is made 
to run behind in national revenue at the will of 
ulterior interests and to be driven to issues of 
bonds at every new 
commercial crisis or at 





and I, as citizens and 
responsible members of 
the Government, have 
the privilege of seeing 
annually, and, unfor- 
tunately, it is entered 
s ‘‘stationery ” in the 
consciences of the Con- 
gressmen themselves. 

Years ago, the na- 
tional legislature 
decided that a fair 
allowance for each 
member of Congress for 
his official correspond- 
ence-paper, envelopes, 
pens, inks, inkstands 
and the like would be 
about $125 per year, 


Mr. Street. “ 


ment.” 





“We have no time—’” 


Said a leading Congressman to 
A man no more 
than begins to grasp the duties of 
his office than somebody out in 
his district turns loose on him, 
and he has to shoot for home to 
get himself reelected. 


‘*We have no time to make a 
business study of the Govern- 


the beginning of every 
new work of magni- 
tude. The taxation by 
which it seeks to raise 
revenue is dictated by 
forces which it can not 
control; and the bal- 
ance on its books is 
juggled up or down as 
suits the purposes of 
cliques and combina- 
tions which seem more 
powerful than the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

And yet our Con- 
gress—our Board of 
Directors, as it were— 
allow themselves to 
commit this petty pil- 








and accordingly, such 
allowance was voted in 
blank. It was left at the option of the mem- 
ber to use it all, or part of it, or none. Then, 
to make things cheaper, the members united, 
created a stationery department, and bought 
their supplies wholesale. The department be- 
came official; it was given office-room in the 
Capitol at public expense, it was placed in 
charge of a stationer and a corps of assistants 
at public expense, and when Congressmen 
wished anything from it, it was brought 
by a page at public expense. Seemingly, the 
value of “public expense’’ grew upon the minds 
of the legislators, and they began utilizing the 
wholesome principle of the department for the 
purchase of things more personal than writing 
paper and ink and pencils and blotters. They 
bought knives and shears, and, growing bolder, 
they bought even as we have stated above. 
And since they each had an allowanne of $125 
per year, they applied the allowance to these 
new things. They argued that, inasmuch as 
the allowance had been made them, it was their 
business whether they spent it for stationery or 


lage and to make this 

petty perversion of ac- 
counts. Many of them stoutly berate the sin- 
ister developments which they and we alike 
can not but behold. Many of them are able 
opponents of the corrupted tariff. Many of 
them realize that if changes are not promptly 
and effectively made, the Government may pass 
beyond recovery. But they let this paltry 
pilfering go on and salve their consciences with 
the excuse that it has always been done. 

Why? 

Because there is not a man in either House of 
Congress—or, if there is, he has not been disclosed 
—who knows what his pilfering means. There is 
not a man who seems to realize that if, at the top 
of the Government, facial cream and bromo-seltzer 
can be accounted for as stationery, there is some- 
thing wrong at that top which must be-cleared up 
before there can be any righting in the levels 
below. 

The writer went from man to man among the 
leaders of both Houses, asking who, if any, had 
given his attention to this matter. And the 


answer he got was always that there was no one. 
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Said Burleson of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House, speaking with much feeling : 
“1 was a lawyer before I came here. I know 
nothing of bookkeeping.” 

Said Underwood of Alabama, the ranking 
minority member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and one of the ablest statisticians in the 
House: “‘I have found that it was about all | 
could do to attend to the tariff, and even in that 
] can hardly master more than one or two 
features.” 

Said Murdock of Kansas, one of the strongest 
leaders of the Insurgents: ‘‘ 1 don’t know 
of anyone who has gone thoroughly into the 


or not, or whether, having it, it buys him whist 
sets or pen-knives or jewel cases or quarts of ink. 
It is simply that the Congressional habit of mind 
does not run to finance and accounts. Congress 
is a body of men chosen politically to preside over 
a Government which has outgrown its politics and 
become commercial. It has jurisdiction over near- 
ly three thousand millions of cash every year, and 
disposes of those miilions, mot according to the 
laws of trade and finance, but according to the 
customs of tradition and the exigencies of person- 
al influence. 
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business of all kinds is up to one thousand 
million dollars, our debt is as much more, and 
we keep sixteen hundred million dollars of solid 
gold and silver in our treasury. In our expen- 
ditures of a thousand million dollars lie infinite 
opportunities for commercial profit. In our 
one thousand million dollars of debt and our 
sixteen hundred million dollars of cash lies prac- 
tically the whole nub of national finance.- Banks 
rest their prosperity and financiers their power 
upon these two things. 
Men who manufacture clothing seek their 
share in supplying our one hundred and 





subject, and, for my part, | never could get 
through my head the difference between 
single and double entry bookkeeping.” 

Said Tawney, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee: “If Success MaAc- 
AZINE Will pursue the subject of the fiscal 
reorganization of the Government with the 
same persistency with which it has pursued 
Mr. Cannon and myself, it will do immeas- 
urable service to the country.” 

Said Dolliver of .the Senate, the keenest 
of all masters of the tariff: “1 did not 
know that the costs of the Senate and 
House office buildings, for instance, were 
charged to the Interior Department. I 
thought they were charged, as they should 
be, to Congress.”’ 

Said Cummins of Iowa, one of the most 
active of the Radicals in the Upper Cham- 
ber, “‘I have been giving all my time to 
railroads, the postal savings banks, and 
the tariff.” 


Too Busy to Do the Important Work 


And these men were typical. All of 
them are hard working, self-sacrificing, 
public spirited officials. They desire to 
see the Government operated in the in- 
terest of the people. They do not spare 
themselves, their purses, or their energies. 
Tawney has been at the edge of nervous 
prostration from overwork. Underwood 
has given up half a dozen subjects, such 
as the ship subsidy of which he was once 
a master, because he could not cover the 
field and do it well. Murdock has fought 





ARE THESE THINGS 
STATIONERY? 


Playing Cards (including whist Shopping Bag 
and bridge sets) Cigar Lighter 
Poker Chips Jewel Case 
Pocketbooks and Purses Ash Tray 
Shears and Scissors Opera Bags 
Hand Bags Quinin Pills 
Suit Cases Listerin 
Souvenir Bags Peroxide of Hydrogen 
Vanity Bags Pepsin 
Pass Cases : Trional 
Nail Clips, Files and Brushes Soda Tablets 
Manicure Sets Witch Hazel 
Safety Razors (and extra blades) Smelling Salts 
Matches Ammonia 
Wedding Announcement Cough Drops 
Cards Antikammia 
Post Card Albums Jamaica Ginger 
Photograph Envelopes Vaseline 
Hunting Knife Olive Oil 
Cuff Cases Court Plaster 
Button Box Rose Extract 
Glove Stretcher Brilliantine 
Band Box Seidlitz Powders 
Sewing Box Bromo-Seltzer 


They are so entered in the books of Congress, and 
are supplied to the Congressmen themselves at public 
expense. 

This is petty pilfering, of course, and involves no 
very large expenditure. But can Uncle Sam afford 
to entrust the men who have drifted into this lax 
attitude toward the public money with the expenditure 
of a billion dollars a year ? 


fifty-eight thousand soldiers and sailors, 
Men who. furnish provisions clamor ‘for 
their proportion of the ten to twelve mil- 
lion do!lars’ worth of foodstuffs which the 
Government buys every year for these 
same one hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand. Men who build buildings, who 
quarry stone, who deal in patent processes, 
press for contracts and lend their aid to 
the demand for new structures. 

“And our experience,’ said Chief Clerk 
Ucker of the Interior Department, «is that 
men who do business with the Government 
expect a profit of three hundred per cent.” 

Shipyards and ordnance factories want 
the millions which we spend on our navies, 
cannon and rifles, while powder trusts and 
submarine inventors urge their influences 
both for business for themselves and for 
the principle of expanded navy and army. 

Furthermore, more than five hundred 
million dollars of the one thousand million 
dollars which we spend are raised by a 
system of revenue which affects in one 
way or another every commercial interest 
in the nation; and, as recent controversies 
over the maximum and minimum have 
shown, every commercial interest in the 
world. . And all these interests mass them- 
selves in and around the offices of the Gov- 
ernment. They infest the bureaus of admin- 
istration. They surround the rooms of the 
Congressional committees. They bring 
their intimate and highly specialized knowl- 
edge of their own affairs into the framing 
of tariff bills, and Congress can not con- 








with vigilance and relentlessness at every 
phase of the campaign led by Judge Norris to 
break Cannonism. But not one of them has been 
able to touch the accounts. Not one of them has 
thought of beginning at the top and sweeping clean 
the careless and extravagant habits of Congress, 
and then working down through the Departments. 
Year after year, these men have been coming 
up against the colossal complications, burdens 
and ingratitude of congressional effort, and have 
not realized why the impasse is always the same. 
Year by year they have seen the number of bills 
introduced grow in volume—from 16,000 in the 
50th Congress to 38,000 in the 6oth; and the 
number passed—even the number reported out 
of the committees perpétually reduced in pro- 
portion. They have not realized that by the 
simplest devices they could begin to change it. 
They have been confronted with appropria- 
tion bills and legislative responsibilities. They 
have been besieged by demands from constitu- 
ents and assailed by the shafts of enemies and 
critics. But they have not been able to get 
down to the simple undertaking of a fiscal revolu- 
tion, with its starting point within their own body. 


Why? 

Because, as Burleson said: “I was a lawyer 
before I came here. I know nothing of book- 
keeping.” Or, as Murdock said: ‘‘! never could 


get into my head the difference between single 
and double entry.” 

The matter of a misleading stationery ac- 
count is purely one of business. There is noth- 
ing political in it—nothing criminal—nothing 
intentionally wrong. Not one of the 483 mem- 
bers of Congress, probably, cares a picayune 
whether he gets his $125 stationery allowance 





One hundred years ago, when most of the 
present habits of Congress were formed, the to- 
tal cash handled by the Government was less than 
twenty million dollars, the debt of the Govern- 
ment only fifty-three million dollars, the disburse- 
ments less than sixteen million dollars ; and in 
those days constructive political statesmanship 
was more important than the sense of money. 
But, half a century later, when we got into war 
in our own family and our expenses jumped 
from one hundred and seven million dollars to 
two thousand five hundred and forty-two mil- 
lion dollars-; our debt from eighty-seven million 
dollars to two thousand six hundred and seven- 
ty-five million dollars, there was a transformation 
like a palace revolution. Finance stepped into 
the council-chamber, business into the lobbies, 
and constructive statesmanship into the retiring 
rooms. Commercial interests wanted profit out 
of our one thousand million dollars a year of. 
war expenditures. Monetary sharps wanted 
usury out of ‘our two thousand six hundred 
million dollar debt. Manufacturers wanted 
graft out of our tariff. And politics and par- 
ties, politicians and statesmen became _ the 
pawns in the strife. Men were sent to Congress, 
not to solve problems of state, but to serve hid- 
den purposes of trade. Men were chosen for 
distinction, not because of their knowledge and 
capacity, but because of their ignorance of 
finance and their susceptibility to bargains which 
they did not understand. 

And that condition has intensified, rather 
than moderated, down to the present day. We 
are now spending less than three hundred mil- 
lion dollars for things martial, but our aggregate 


trovert their representations. They trade 
one interest against another, one section 
of the country against another. California lemon- 
growing and Montana wool against Massachu- 
setts hides and Alabama steel. To be the more 
sure of their results, they participate in Congres- 
sional elections and oppose or aid the candidates 
whom they hope to influence or at whose hands 
they might suffer commercial reverse. 


The Tricks of the Financier’s Trade 


As Senator Dolliver told the writer: “‘ When 
I was running for Congress a number of years 
ago, Chairman Babcock of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, offered to send me five 
thousand dollars campaign money, although I 
had an assured, majority of twenty thousand and 
didn’t need a cent. It was because I was a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee 
which frames the tariff. I rejected the offer 
and told him to give the money to some poor 
devil who, had a close district.” 

Or, as the minority members of the Appropri- 
ations Committee of the House say of Chairman 
Tawney: “Tawney is an honest man, conscien- 
tious and earnest. But what can he do? The 
interests put him in. ‘The interests gave him 
his chairmanship. The interests have bound 
him hand and foot.” 

Similarly with the one thousand million 
dollars of debt and the sixteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the vaults. Bankers want the 
use of the bonds because of the currency that 
is based upon them, and the more nearly 
they can come to controlling the issues of 
the bonds the more nearly they can come to 
controlling the nation’s money. They make 
their wealth by the fluctuations of the money 
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market, even as merchants do by the fluctuations 
and margins in the values of merchandise. 
And, if by influence exerted at Washington, 
they can either retain or expand a_ power 
acquired in the Civil war days to depress or en- 
hance the prices of Federal securities, or to 
expand or contract the volume of available cur- 
rency, they are ready to take all risks and 
chances that extraordinary shrewdness or unex- 
ampled cunning may enable them to impose upon 
an unskilled and uncommercial Congress. And, 
accordingly, they, too, infest the bureaus of ad- 
ministration and envelop the halls of legislation 
with their agencies and influences. 

They stand in with the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, as Jay Cooke did after the war, 
when he carried a fraudulent loan of three mil- 
lion dollars on the books of the Government for 
six months. They trick a candidate for the 
Presidential office, as they did Seymour in 1869, 
when they followed the election of Grant by 
passing a “‘credit-strengthening act’? which was 
Greek to most of the men who voted for it. 
In the rush hours of a Congressional session, as 

1873, they slip through into the provisions of 
a currency enactment a clause for the‘demonetiz- 
ation of silver, and an unbusinesslike Congress 
knows nothing of the matter until it is all over 

nd a President publicly repudiates it. Year 
after year they continue the process of rendering 
both gold and silver ever more and more scarce, 
until, as in 1893, the whole conspiracy culmin- 
ites in a panic, a President and his party are 
liscredited, and the reins of Government are 
practically handed over to those whose proper 
name of malefactors is not given them until 
the caustic pen of a Lawson and the indomitable 
courage of a Roosevelt unite to drag them into 
the light. 


Our Interests Are in the Hands of 
Amateurs 


Nay, more, even under Roosevelt they play a 


ning and subtle game, too profound for 
Roosevelt’s penetration. Through their control 
of the currency they create a purely bank panic 
in the hope of sending Roosevelt and his fol- 
lowers to the same Coventry to which they sent 
land and the Democrats. And, although 
hey do not succeed, they come back to Roose- 
; easy-going successor, cement a new alli- 
ance between him and the personnel which they 

ntain in Congress, and succeed in forcing 

the form of purely party issues a measure 
for railroad legislation which will undo all the 
work of the Roosevelt régime, and a measure 
for postal savings banks which will rob the en- 
tire scheme of its intended .benefits and leave 
the banking interests still masters of the public 


Against this combined force, against all this 
shrewdness, this personal interest, this commer- 
cial and monetary intricacy, Congress stands, 
still constituted as it was a century ago—its 
members politically elected, politically criti- 
cized, and in their turn politically dethroned. 


One of the leaders said to the writer: 
“We are not statesmen. Wecan’t be. We 
are politicians. A man no more than begins 


to grasp the duties of his office than some- 
body out in his district turns loose on him 
he has to shoot for home to get Aimself 
elected. We have no time to make a 
ness study of the Government.” 
No time to make a business study of the 
Government! Is it any wonder that busi- 
gets all the advantages and the Govern- 
ment all the losses? Is it any wonder that 
business makes plunder of this ignorance? 
And what is an insignificant $125 stationery 
expenditure for things that are not station- 
ery, as compared with all the other possible 
$125 expenditures within a total expenditure 
of a thousand millions for things which are 
not what they are reported to be? 
No time to make a business study of the Gov- 
ernment, and yet the men who are in this position 


are the ones who direct every dollar of the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditure and originate every scheme 
for the Government’s income! The authority 
vests in them by virtue of the Constitution and 
they guard it jealously. Annually each execu- 
tive official is required to submit his estimates 
of needed appropriations for the ensuing year in 
the most minute and intimate detail to the com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, and annually 
these committees sit in grave and earnest con- 
clave “to pass or not to pass” upon the 
demands put before them. Twenty men, chosen 
because of faithfulness to party or of pliability 
to influence or because of necessity of some sort 
of political favor being bestowed upon them, 
summon before them, for instance, the expert 
officers of the army and navy and seek to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the durability of khaki, 
the cost of a ration or the life of a cannon. 
Nineteen others, similarly chosen, attest to the 
penetrability of armor-plate, the motive power 
of the turbine-engine or the velocity of a two 
thousand pound projectile, although none of 
them may have walked through a steel mill, 
witnessed a schooner take the ways, or heard 
an explosion louder than a firecracker. 

And so on through the whole range of Gov- 
ernment administration. These men, who have 
no time to make a business study of the Gov- 
ernment, must decide upon everything from the 
price of sulphuric acid in the Department of 
Agriculture to the cost of mules in the Island of 
Luzon. Sitting first in committees and then as 


.awhole body, they must balance all these things 


against one another, paring here and enlarging 
there, yielding to pressure from one side and 
resisting pressure from another, and out of it all, 
they must evolve a budget that shall be within the 
revenues, or a revenue that shall cover the budget. 

Is it any wonder that the result is a recurring 
deficit, or an unnecessary surplus, or a financial 
policy that is directed from without, or a tariff 
law that serves those who are strong and ex- 
torts from those who are weak ? 

Let us take just one of the sixty-two com- 
mittees of one House—the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives—and 
see its functions, some of its efforts, and its 
results. At one time this committee had full 
jurisdiction over every expenditure of the nation, 
and most people think it has now. But in 
1885, when the Cleveland administration was 
trying to break the power of the Republican 
ring which had controlled the country’s affairs 
since the war, there was a split-up, and the 
naval, military, Indian, and some other appro- 
priations went to other committees, leaving the 
Appropriations Committee in charge only of the 
legislative, executive and judicial, the Distict of 
Columbia, the fortifications, the pensions, the 
sundry civil, and the deficiency bills. 











The Fugitive 
By JEANETTE MARKS 


HIS wretch a child? You say her hands 
Once played with toys, her lips with song, 
That glee laughed from her baby eyes? 
And now for him who bids she sighs > 


you say this wretch was once a girl 
Who answered touch of wind and sun? 
And now sleeps but when night is done? 


OU saw her ask for work; nay, beg 
With eager hands, with starving lips, 
Cry for the work which none would give, 
For none would let her toil to live ;— 





That sin must have its fugitive ? 


IR, hapless child, poor, nameless one, 
Still web of all those fluttering wings 
Your childhood knew! . . . You say such things 
Are just? The punishment sin brings ? 




















Success Magaziné 


“In charge only,” we say. But fancy what 
that “only” means! It means practically every 
civil-office salary paid by the American govern- 
ment. It means almost every building in which 
the Government transacts its affairs. It means 
every lighthouse that erects its luminous head 
over dangerous shoals or throws its effulgence 
out over the darkness of the sea. It means 
every dollar that is expended to prevent moon- 
shining or to save you and me from the impos- 
tures of oleomargerine. In means responsibility 
for the entire revenue-cutter service, which is 
Uncle Sam’s auxiliary navy and his policeman 
at sea. It means jurisdiction over every ounce 
of bullion that the miner takes to the mint, or 
every golden eagle, greenback or copper cent 
that the common citizen is lucky enough to have 
in his pocket. 

Nor does this begin to be all that it means, 
The public-health service which imposes quaran- 
tine and exterminates plague, the interstate- 
commerce commission which regulates railroads 
and analyzes traffic, the army engineers who 
deepen the rivers and buttress the harbors, the 
Interior department which provides the public 
with free lands and directs the new work of 
reclamation, and the immigration bureau which 
raises the gates against the incoming of the 
diseased, the infirm, the criminal and the pauper, 
all come to this committee for funds. 


What a Congressman Ought to Know 


And upon each and every one of these phases 
of public expenditure, the seventeen members 
of the committee either must be experts or 
must be qualified to determine whether expert 
testimony is sound and credible, or crooked and 
unsafe. For instance, it learns from the super- 
vising architect of the Treasury that the 
average cost of Government buildings is thirty- 
five cents per cubic foot, while that of the 
average commercial structure is twenty-eight 
cents; it must decide whether this is a differ- 
ence that can be corrected or whether it, is 
due, as the architect claims, to superior dura- 
bility, necessity of building four walls instead 
of three, higher ceilings and other technical 
causes. An error of twenty-five per cent. here— 
which is the difference between the cost of com- 
mercial and the cost of Government buildings— 
would mean a difference of three million dollars 
a year in the total of public buildings only. 

Again, the Public Printer reports that the 
costs of work in his huge establishment have 
been materially reduced in recent months but 
are still sixty-six per cent. higher than those of 
the printing establishment which made the low- 
est bid for printing the catalogues of the Dead 
Letter Office and the committee must be quali- 
fied to judge or must find some means of judg- 
ing, whether this difference is legitimate or is 

one which could be remedied. The printing 
bill of the Government is now over six million 
dollars a year, and a difference of sixty-six 
per cent. would mean a loss of four million 
dollars every twelve months. 

Or, once more, the work of the revenue- 
cutter service, which was designed originally 
chiefly as an aid to the collection of customs 
and the prevention of smuggling, has ex- 
panded until now its original intention has 
become its least. It lends aid to ships in 
distress. It rescues cargoes valued (last year) 
at nearly fourteen million dollars. It saves 
half a hundred people from drowning and 
carries relief to five thousand suffering In- 
dians, derelicts, and prospectors in frozen 
Alaska. Yet its average ration cost is over 
thirty-eight cents per man, while that of the 
Navy is only thirty cents; and the Congres- 
sional Committee must know whether this 
difference is justifiable in view of the nature 
and results of the service, or whether it 
would not be better, as some contend, to 
transfer the entire department to the Navy, 
and thus reduce and unify the costs. 

[Continued on page 434] 
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“Burn Your Bridges Behind You 


by Orison Swett Marden 


HEN Julius Cesar landed his army in England, he was deter- 
mined to take no chances of possible retreat. He wanted to 
show his men that their invasion meant victory or death, and 
he burned all his ships before their eyes. Like Napoleon, 

he had the power of final decision which sacrificed every conflicting 
plan on the instant. 

When he came to the Rubicon which formed one of the boundaries 
of Italia—‘‘the sacred and inviolable’—even his great decision 
wavered at the thought of invading a territory which no general was 
ever allowed to enter without the permission of the Senate, but the in- 
trepid mind of the man who could declare : “1 came, I saw, I conquered,” 
did not waver long. 

“The die is cast,” 
head of his legions 
of the world. 

Young men often make the mistake, when they start on an important 
undertaking, of leaving open a way of retreat if things go too hard. 
No one can call out his greatest reserves, do the greatest thing possible 
to him, while he knows that if the battle gets too hot he has a line of 
retreat still left open. Only when there is no hope of escape will an 
army fight with that spirit of desperation which gives no quarter. 

Many a great general in his march on the enemy has burned his 
bridges behind him, cut off his only possible retreat, for the bracing, en- 
couraging effect upon himself and his army, because he knew that men 
only call out their greatest reserves of power when all retreat is cut off, 
and when fighting desperately for that which they count dearer than life. 

We are so made that, as long as there isa 
chance to retreat, as long as there are bridges 


he said, and he dashed into the stream at the 
, changing by that moment’s decision, the whole history 


outset of your career that you are going to make good. This little un- 
derstanding with yourself that you are going to win out, that there is 
nothing else possible for you than the thing you have set your heart on, 
fortifies and braces the whole character wonderfully. The way we are 
facing has everything to do with our destination. 

How many poor youths on farms, in stores, in workshops or factories, 
have held their minds persistently toward the object of their ambition 
when there did not seem to be the slightest possibility of ever realizing 
their dreams; and yet, the way has opened to the ycung art dreamer, 
the music dreamer, to study with the great masters abroad, when sucha 
taing seemed to be out of all keeping with their poverty, and impossible 
to their condition. 

There is a great difference between the chances of the young man who 
starts out with a thorough understanding with himself that he is going 
to make a success of his life, with a grim resolution to win at all hazards, 
and the youth who sets out with no particular aim or ambition, backed 
by no firm determination that he will make good no matter how long it 
takes, or how hard the fight. It is pitiful to see so many young drifters 
in our stores and offices and factories; young people who would like to 
get on, but who have never set their faces like a flint toward a single un- 
wavering aim, and burnt all their bridges behind them so that they 
should not be tempted to turn back. 

There is all the difference in the world between the prospects of the 
man who has committed himself to his life purpose without reservation, 
who has burned all bridges behind him and has taken a sacred oath to 
do the thing he has undertaken, to see his proposition through to the 
end, no matter what sacrfices he must make or 
how long it may take, and the man who has 


behind us, we are.tempted to turn back when 
the great test comes. 

“Will you hold this fort?’”’ asked General 
Rosecrans of General Pierce at Stone River. 
“T will try, General!’ ‘ Will you hold this 
fort?” “I will die in the attempt.” “That 
won’t do. Look me in the eye, sir, and tell me, 
will you hold this position?”’ “J will!” said 
General Pierce, and he did. 


F Napoleon had seen the “‘ impassable” Alps which his ad- 
visers, even his own generals saw, he would never have 
taken his army over them in winter, would never have been 
the Napoleon of history. When told that the Alps were 
impassable, he replied, ‘‘ Then there shall be no Alps.” 
It is not the spirit that will ‘‘ try to cross the Alps,” which 
“ will go as far as possible”; it is the Napoleon resolution to 
take the army into Italy, Alps or no Alps, that wins. 


only half resolved, who has not quite com- 
mitted himself, who is afraid to cut off all pos- 
sible retreat in case of defeat. 

There is a tremendous force in the very act 
of committing oneself unreservedly to his great 
life aim; a propelling power in the very act 
of flinging one’s being with all his might into 
what he is doing, determined never to turn 





There is everything in burning all bridges 
behind you, in committing yourself so thor- 
oughly to your calling that no discouragement or obstacle can tempt you 
to turn back. ‘‘ Turned back for want of grit in the hour of discourage- 
ment’”’ would make a good epitaph for tens of thousands of people who 
have given up the fight. 

There is everything in setting the whole current of one’s being 
strongly, vigorously toward his goal; in burning his bridges behind him 
and committing himself unreservedly to his aim. All the currents of 
one’s being seem to flow in the direction of the mental attitude. 

One of the chief reasons why so many young men fail in life is that 
they do not go in to win. They are not willing to buckle down to hard 
work, to pay the price for the kind of a victory which they want. They 
do not want it enough to go through the years of disagreeable discipline 
and training that make the victor. They are not willing to forego their 
little pleasures, to give up the good times they love for the sake of a 
larger future. They are not willing to spend their evenings, their bits 
of odd time, in self-improvement, in getting an education, and in fitting 
themselves superbly for their life work. 

When Lincoln promised his God that he would emancipate the slaves 
if Lee were driven out of Pennsylvania, every nerve and every fiber of 
his being said the thing should be done. This resolution multiplied this 
giant’s power. What accomplishment is not possible when imperious 
will reigns supreme in life ? 

I think it was Horace Maynard, who, when he first went to college, put 
a large red ‘“‘V”’ over the door of his room. His classmates, not know- 
ing what it meant, used to point him out as “the man with the ‘V’ 
over his door.” At the end of his college course he was elected vale- 
dictorian. ‘‘ Now, boys, you know,” said he, “what the ‘V’ stands 
for. I resolved when | entered college to be valedictorian.” 

Suppose this student had said to himself, ‘‘I] don’t believe that it is 
possible for me, a poor boy, in competition with all these brilliant college 
fellows, most of whom have had better advantages than I, to take the 
valedictory, but | am going to work the best I can and see how near I 
can come to it.” This would have been a confession of his inability, 
which would have made his failure certain. 

But he was so convinced that the valedictory was for him, and was 
so determined to get it, that he wanted to commit himself, unreserved- 
ly, to burn his bridges behind him, to cut off retreat, so he put the “V” 
over his door as a perpetual prod to his ambition; as a constant reminder 
of his sacred oath. 


Have an understanding with yourself; a grim resolution at the very 


back, that is well nigh irresistible. 

Irresolution, or unwillingness to commit the 
whole of himself to his aim is one of the great 
weaknesses of the American youth of to-day. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether you go intc a thing 
to win, with clenched teeth and resolute will; whether you prepare for it 
thoroughly, and are determined at»the very outset to put the thing 
through, or whether you start in with the idea that you will begin and 
work your way along gradually, and continue if you do not find too many 
snags or too great obstacles. 

There is something in the very determination of a man to win at all 
hazards; something in his grim resolution to conquer and never turn 
back that not only inspires our admiration but wins our confidence and 
carries conviction. We believe that the man who can take such an 
attitude is a winner; that there is a great rcason back of his superb self- 
confidence; the consciousness of the power to do the thing he undertakes. 

It is astonishing how all the mental faculties rush to one’s assistance 
when he has committed his whole soul to one unwavering aim; to accom- 
plish one definite thing. What a tremendous impetus such a resolution 
gives the mental faculties! How it multiplies every faculty of the mind 
and stimulates every function of the body! 

If you are so thoroughly committed to your aim that nothing will 
turn you back, you will not see many of the obstacles which those with 
a loose aim and a half-committed purpose see. Your firm resolution to 
conquer will frighten away a great many of the bugbears which deter the 
faint-hearted. A grim determination to do a thing gets rid of a 
lot of obstructions and difficulties. How the success eneinies get out of 
the way and skulk out of sight before such a power! There is no use 
trying to keep back a man with such determination. Doubts and fears 
flee before such a resolute soul. 

Grant’s decision was like inexorable fate. There was no going behind 
it, no opening it up for reconsideration. It was voiced in those mem- 
orable words, which he sent back to General Buckner, who asked him 
for conditions of capitulation: “/mmediaie ana uncorditional surrender.” 

Napoleon had an officer under him who understood the tactics of war 
better than he, but he lacked his commander’s power of rapid final 
decision. 

The world makes way for the determined soul, the man with a will in 
him. It wonders, admires and stands aside. It was not half as hard 
for Napoleon to win after he had gotten his reputation for being invincible. 

Improve your health and you will improve your power of decision. 
Any bodily weakness, lassitude, or lack of tone or vigor is perhaps first 
[Continued on page 423] 
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REXEI 


turned from the Kuratoff 
nsion a few minutes before Ber- 
ff and his party entered it. Though 
harrowed by the evening’s misfor- 
ine, there was a minor matter of 
had to think as he slipped cautiously 
whither should he take himself ? 
iid return to the Hotel Europe, and there 
f he kept near his uncle’s family and 
nmunication with the revolutionists; but 
ild be equivalent to deserting Sonya, and 
her in the hour of her direst need. Saba- 
s still at liberty; if they two could consult 
1 chance, slender to be sure, but still a 
that they could evolve some plan whereby 
ind the other prisoner might be saved. 
er the danger to himself, he would try for 
der chance. 
where should he go for the night? His 
the past week was in ashes, his friends 
or under arrest; to go to an hotel no mat- 
v obscure, would be a dangerous risk, with 
ty’s police and spies on the watch for him; 
for walking the streets this arctic night, it 
ot capture, at least a likely death from 
He knew the address of but one free 
list, Sabatoff, and to go to him at such a 
s hour involved the possibility of bringing 
upon that important person. But some- 
had to go, and Sabatoff’s was the only 
toward his house he set out. Sabatoff, 
1, would hardly be asleep after the even- 
tastrophe, and would himself answer his 
one of the Czar-loving servants came to 
he would leave some message in keeping 
s gendarme’s uniform and go away. 
half an hour’s walk Drexel came to Saba- 
use. He searched the street with his eyes; 
npty, and confident that he was unob- 
he stepped quickly into the doorway and 
There was a long wait; then steps sounded 
door opened. He had been right in his 
The person at the door was Sabatoff. 
i—Drexel,” he whispered. 
toff drew him in. ‘‘Quick, then—and si- 


other word the official léd the way up a 
stairs and into a room which Drexel saw was 
ry. Ina minute footsteps shuffled by. Saba- 


f 


ed the door an inch. 
need not bother, Pavel,” he called. ‘‘1 
ithe ring. It was only a telegram.” 


was a sleepy mumble, then the footsteps 


way toward the top of the house. 


ff locked the door. 


1 have refuge in this same room till 
vy; that sofa there could be his 
Drexel then spoke of the possibility of 

the prisoners. Sabatoff saw little 


Drexel made known 
1 of shelter and Sabatoff assured him that 
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There was a breaking, a surging up, within him 


to-nforrow his cousin was to be married to Berloff, 
and that he had as yet done nothing to save her from 
what could be only gilded misery with that relentless 
villain. But the thought of Alice’s approaching mis- 
fortune was quickly obliterated by the far greater disas- 
an- _ ter of her who was a thousand times more dear to him 
—her whom he had kissed once, then lost. Three 
o’clock came, and with it darkness. Soon Sabatoff 
entered the room, locked the door, and lit the gas. 

There was an ominous whiteness in his face. If 

‘*What is it?” Drexel whispered, new terror in his 
the heart. 


the lion’s den. 


another revolutionist. 





‘*This afternoon while in my office a 
record passed through my hands that told 
me something it was plain we revolutionists 
were not intended to know.” 

“Yes, yes?” 

‘*The worst has happened. Sonya and Borodin 
are condemned to die.” 

Drexel’s legs gave way beneath him and he sank 
slowly to the couch. ‘‘Condemned to die?” 

Sabatoff nodded. ‘‘Condemned by their father.” 

There was silence. 

Drexel’s lips formed, ‘‘When do they—” and 
stilled. 

‘* At four to-morrow morning.” 

‘*In twelve hours! ” he breathed. 

Even in this reeling moment Drexel recognized 
that Freeman was in this crowning calamity. Why 
had not his hand been stronger out there upon the 
frozen river! And he recognized in it the diabolic 
cunning of Berloff—that his motive was the Kurat- 
off fortune. 

He sprang up frantically. 
thing—at once!” 

‘“Yes—but what?” said Sabatoff. 

What, indeed ? What could their scattered forces 
do against those mighty walls, in the bare dozen 
hours that remained? The two men gazed at each 
other in silence. 

After a moment Drexel gave a start. 
only one chance!” he breathed quickly. 

‘* And that?” 

‘*1 am certain General Kuratoff does not know 
whom he condemned. If he is told he may do 
something.” 

‘* And then again he may not. 
a stern old Roman he is.” 

‘But he loves his daughter! ” 

‘* And even if he wants to save them he may be 
able to do little,” continued Sabatoff. ‘‘ In the eyes 
of the Government Sonya and Borodin are flag- 
rantly guilty. The Government may be inclined to 
treat them with especial harshness as examples to 
warn the rest of the nobility from the same course.” 

**But he may be able to postpone the execu- 
tion,” Drexel cried desperately. ‘* Or have it changed 


*“We must do some- 


‘* There is 


You know what 


to exile to Siberia for life. This is better, at least, than 
death in a few hours. 


It is worth trying!” 
‘*Worth trying—yes. | was not against the plan. 


| was merely pointing out that we should be conserva- 
tive in our hopes—that there is only a bare chance.” 


‘*A bare chance, yes—but an only chance! | shall 


go at once! ” 


Sabatoff caught his arm. ‘‘ Wait! It is walking into 
He may put his duty above his love. 
he does, he will surely arrest the messenger as being 
I shall go myself !” 

There was a debate upon this point but Sabatoff had 
to yield. ‘‘ Very well. But you must not 
go to him in that uniform; that may suggest 





it favored trying their utmost. How- 

t would be a waste of time to discuss 
until they knew just how matters 
He would acquaint himself with the 
to-morrow and they would then 


Sabatoff: withdrew—not that he ex- 
»ssibility of his servants missing him 
bed. Though it was already four 
the hours that followed were the 
t of Drexel’s life. He could not have 
t, he could not move about — either 
reveal to the servants that a stranger 
the house. He could only lie motion- 
pon the couch and wait—wait—wait 
daylight and think of Sonya in her 
and gloomy dungeon. 
ng came at length. Sabatoff smug- 
some fruit and bread. ‘‘1 have told 
ints that | have locked this room to 
sure that some papers | have been ar- 
g will not be disturbed,” he said. ‘1 
t be back till afternoon... Anyhow, 
not be safe for you to leave the house 
tis dark again.” 
hours that followed were like the 
that had gone before; hours of intense, 
ve waiting, filled with thoughts of 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


HeE®* DREXEL, a young Chicago financier, is in Russia to attend the 
marriage of his cousin to Prince Berloff. While on his way to St. Peters- 
burg a mysterious young woman of great beauty enters his traveling com- 
artment. Her passport is demanded by Captain Nadson of the police, and 
in pretending to search for it she appeals to Drexel, addressing him as her 
husband. e helps her in her deception and promises to produce the pass- 
port upon their arrival at their hotel. Learning of Drexel’s connection 
with rloff, she eludes him after they have registered at the hotel, In 
seeking her, Drexel falls into the hands of two revolutionists, who hold him 
prisoner. He escapes after five days, and at a ball given by Prince Berloff, 
recognizes in Princess Kuratoff, one of the guests, his acquaintance of the 
train. She shows no sign of recognition. On the following day when he calls 
on her she greets him frankly and explains that she is a revolutionist and is 
anxious to discover the whereabouts of her brother, Borodin, who has been 
thrown into prison at the instigation of Prince Berloff. 

Berloff wants to get rid of Drexel, so he employs the Countess Kurovskaya 
to involve him ina political plot. Drexel is in the library of the prince’s 
house, searching through his papers for some clue to the prison where Borodin 
is confined, ‘lhe countess follows him and pretends to help. They are dis- 
covered by Prince Berloff, who enters, followed by Captain Nadson. Drexel 
escapes from the room and goes to the stable to secure a sleigh and there 
meets Countess Xurovskaya, who insists on sharing his flight. They put 
the horse at his best speed, but soon realize that they are being pursued by 
Cossacks. The countess begins to feel remorse for having led Drexel inio 
this trouble and advises him to shoot at their pursuers while she urges the 
horse forward. When his ammunition is gone he jumps from the sleigh 
and makes his way through the woods, escaping the Cossacks. Arrived at 
a village, he arouses a cottager, effects a change of clothing and disguised 
as a peasant makes his way safely to St. Petersburg. Princess Kuratoff is 
assured of his sympathy to the Cause, and presents him to “The White 
One,” head of the revolutionists. Drexel takes active part in a plot to free 
Borodin. The plotters are betrayed by James Freeman, an American in the 
employ of the Russian government who has pretended to be one of them, 
Princess Kuratoff is captured but Drexel escapes. Prince Berloff sees an 
opportunity, through the deaths of Prince and Princess Kuratoff, to acquire 
th: enormous Kuratoff fortune. Through misrepresentation, he procures an 
order for their execution from General Kuratoff. 


to him that you are the stranger who escaped 
last night as a gendarme. | shall send my 
servants away on errands for half an hour, 
and in the meantime you can get into some of 
my clothes and leave the house unobserved.” 

Twenty minutes later Drexel slipped cau- 
tiously from the house, and after walking 
swiftly for a block, caught a sleigh. As he 
sped along he built a plan upon his hope 
that Sonya’s sentence might be commuted to 
exile to Siberia. He would organize a secret 
expedition, manage her escape from the mines 
of Eastern Siberia, or from some stockaded 
prison of the Arctic circle, fly with her to the 
Pacific coast and carry her to safety in 
America. 

As he drew up before the Kuratoff palace 
he cast a glance up at the softly glowing 
windows of Sonya’s sick-room, then hur- 
riedly rang. Luckily the general was in and 
Drexel was ushered back into his home office. 

The general rose from his papers and 
greeted Drexel with that finished courtesy 
which even the harshest of Russia’s high 
officials bestow upon foreigners. ‘“‘ You left 
us very suddenly out at Prince Berloff’s, Mr. 
Drexel,” he said. ‘‘ You have just got back 
from Moscow, | suppose.” 

**Yes,” said Drexel. 

‘*In good time for Miss Howard’s mar- 
triage. And how is my niece?” 





**| have not yet seen her.” 
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‘*Ah, out I suppose. She is in great demand. She 
will make a very popular Russian, your cousin.” He 
held out a golden cigarette case. 

‘**| don’t care to smoke— thank you, Prince.” 

‘‘Pardon me if I‘do,” and he lit a cigarette and 
settled back in comfort. 

‘*1—the-—fact is,” Drexel began chokingly, ‘‘ this is 
not a social call. 1 should have said so. I came on 
businéss.” ‘ 

‘Business ?” The prince raised his heavy eyebrows. 
“1 am at your service.” 

For a moment Drexel hesitated and for that moment 
he wondered how that stern old warrior, puffing there 
at his ease, would take the revelation about his son and 
daughter. Would he inflexibly allow this execution to 
goon? And he had an instantaneous fear for himself. 
Would he order his arrest when he guessed his connec- 
tion with the revolutionists ? 

“| am at your service,” the prince repeated. 

“I came about two prisoners whom you ordered 
to be executed to-morrow morning—Borodin and Sonya 
Varanoff.” 

The prince straightened up. ‘‘ How did you learn of 
this, Mr. Drexel?” he asked sharply. 

**It does not matter, since it is true. 
who Borodin is?” 

‘*Pardon me, Mr. Drexel, if | refuse to be catechized 
upon matters pertaining to my official business,” he re- 
turned, coldly. 

‘*And pardon me, Prince, if I insist.” 

The tense seriousness of Drexel caught his attention. 
““Eh—what’s the matter?” 

‘*Do you know who he is ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I suppose there is no reason why I should not 
tell you ; it will be all over the city to-morrow. He is 
Borski.” 

Drexel leaned forward. ‘* Yes—yes 
know who else he is ?”’ 

‘1 think that knowing he is Borski is quite enough,” 
was the grim response. 

‘Not enough for you, Prince.” 

‘*For me? What do you mean?” 

““That for you he is some one far more important 
than Borski.” 

“Who?” 

**Prince Vladimir Kuratoff.” 

The commanding figure rose, and the ruddy color 
fled his cheeks. 

**My son?” 

** Your son.” 

“You are—you are certain of this?’ 

** Certain.” 

He stared at Drexel. 

Drexel stood up. ‘‘And do you know who Sonya 
Varanoff is ? 

‘*Who is she?” 

** Princess Olga Kuratoff.”’ 

“Olga!” he gasped. 

His face overspread with ashy horror. But the next 
instant it cleared, and he gave a cry of relief. 

**It’s all a mistake, Mr. Drexel! But for a moment 
how you did frighten me!” 

‘It is not a mistake!” 

“It is, and the proof of it is that my daughter is in 
this house, dangerously ill.” 

““But should she not be in this house, what would 
that prove?” 


Do you know 


but do you 


’ 


““Not in this house?” He staggered back a pace. 

** Look in her room,” said Drexel. 

The prince gazed a moment at Drexel’s pale face, 
then turned and fairly plunged away. ‘‘Keep the 
deception from the servants,” Drexel warned in a 
whisper as he reentered the room. His face was 
blanched and was filled with fear and horror. ‘“‘She’s 
not there—you may be right—I am going to the fort- 
ress,” he said in a husky whisper. 

He startec out. Drexel caught his arm. 

““ What are you going to do?” 

“| do not know.” 

“But | must know what you'do!”’ 

‘*Wait here, then, he said.” 

A chaos of fear, doubt, pride, shame atid wrath, the 
prince sent his horse galloping past the palaces that 
border the Neva, over the Palace bridge, and through 
the dark, arched gateway of the fortress. Here he 
sprang from his sleigh and started to hurry into the 
governor’s office; then remembering himself, he slowed 
down and strode in with all the dignity of a military 
governor. 

The place of the imprisoned Governor Delwig had 
been that day filled by Colonel Kavelin of Odessa, who 
had previously been determined on as Delwig’s successor 
and who had arrived .in, St. Petersburg the evening 
before. The new chief of the prison, burly, heavy- 
faced, greeted Prince Kuratoff with obsequious, flurried 
pleasure, which the prince returned with the hauteur 
that a high official gives one far beneath him. 

**1 came over, Colonel Kavelin,” he said, ‘‘on a 
matter of business concerning the prisoners Borodin 
and Sonya Varanoff.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the gratified governor. ‘All is 
ready for the execution. Everything will be carried 
out just as yaur excellency commanded.” 

“| desire, to examine them upon certain points. Let 
me see them at once.” 

“Certainly. Will your excellency examine them 
here? I can bea witness to their testimony, and my 
clerk here can take it down.” 

““No. I wish to see them in their cells, alone. Put 
them both into one cell.” 

“*It shall be done immediately,” said the governor, 
and withdrew. 

He presently returned, and led the prince through 
chill, dark corridors. The utter prison stillness was 
broken only by the chimes of the fortress cathedral, 
sounding out the hymn, ‘‘ How Glorious is Our God in 
Zion.” Before the dungeon doors stood silent guards. 
Here was the dungeon said to be the one in which 
Peter the Great with his own hand slew his son Alexis; 
here the dungeon in which Catherine Il entombed 
those who dared lift their voices against her murder of 
her husband. Dungeons of a black and awful present. 

Colonel Kavelin stooped ayd thrust a key into a 
door. Prince Kuratoff asked the governor to call for 
him in fifteen minutes; then he stepped into the 
dungeon and the bolts grated behind him. 

There was a table, a chair and a bed, all chained to 
the granite wall. On the table burned a single candle 
—on the bed sat a man and a woman, their arms about 
each other. 

The prince stood stock still, all his fears realized. 
The pair arose. For a space father and children gazed 


at each other in a silence that was a part of the chill 
silence of this vast, cold tomb. 


First the prince’s gaze 
had centered on 











** Stop, Prince. 





Remember you can not speak"’ 


Sonya; then on the 
son whom he had 
not seen these five 
years—a man of 
thirty, as tall as his 
father, but more 
slender, with soft, 
dark hair brushed 
straight back from 
a broad forehead. 
There were dignity 
and nobility and 
power in his bear- 
ing, and high pur- 
pose glowed in his 
deep-set eyes. 

It was Sonya who 
ended the silence. 
She took a hesitant 
step forward. 

“*Father!” she 
whispered. 

He did not move. 
Now that doubt 
and suspense were 
over, it was the 
turn of wrath. His 
cheeks slowly crim- 
soned, the thick 
gray brows drew 
together, and from 
beneath flashed an 
awful fire. 

“*So!” he burst 
out; ‘‘ these politi- 
cal criminals are my 
own children ! ” 





[Continued on 
page 441) 
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50c Per Pair 
for Pure Silk 


Ww WEAR hose Hose 


made of cotton 
lisle or coarse yarns 

when you can buy genuine silk half- 
hose at 50c. 


Phoenix 
Pure Silk Hose 


are genuine silk—every thread is guaranteed to be the purest 
cocoon silk—heel, toe, top and body. The heels and toes are 
reinforced by our exclusive Duo-Weve process imparting 
remarkable wearing qualities. 

Phoenix Silk Half-Hose are seamless. They are the first 
genuine cocoon silk half-hose to sell at soc. The purchase 
of the silk output of several mills enables us to reduce man- 
ufacturing cost. 

The exquisite, light, soft, lustrous texture of Phoenix Silk 
Hose is a decided contrast with the hard, coarse, common 
hose of mixed yarns that sell at the same price. 


Phoenix Silk Hose are not mercerized cotton, or silk and cot- 
ton mixed, but every pair is guaranteed pure silk throughout. 


Ask your dealer first for Phoenix Hose, but, if not 
easily obtainable, we will fill your order direct and give you 
an absolute guarantee that every thread of these socks is 
pure silk, or money refunded. 

A trial will convince you of the excellent wearing qualities 
of Phoenix Silk Hose. You will never go back to common 
hose when you can get pure silk ones like the Phoenix for 
§0c. a pair, 

Can be had in the following colors: black, tan, maroon, 
green, grey, taupe, margendy, navy and helio, Six pairs, 
plain or assorted colors, in handsome box, prepaid $3.00, or 
Soc. per pair—sold with a positive guarantee fcr wear. If 
not as represented money will be retunded. State size and 
color wanted. 


Phoenix Pure Silk Knitted Neck- 
ties to match hose, 5oc. each. 


All Silk, Pure Silk 
and Nothing But S 
oid / ; ~~ 
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Phoenix Knitting Works 


250 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 
You ’ll want Phoenix Mufflers next Fall 





Pears’ is essentially a toilet 
soap. A soap good for 


clothes won’t benefit face 


and hands. 
dry soap for toilet or bath. 


Don’t use laun- 


That is, if you value clear 


skin. 


Pears’ is pure soap and 


matchless for the complexion. 


Sold in town and village. 


= Ja DIET 
Stop making from eating the ind ble ve; 


= ill ge- 
tarian foods. yourself by taking more the easily 
digested nerve and brain foods of your everyday diet. Try 
it. No preparations to buy. Correct combinations taught. 
“Instructive Tests of Brainy Diet” FREE. 











G. H, BRINKLEK, Food Expert, Dept 8, Washington, VD. U. 





SEE PAGE 353 
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Typewriter 
Experts 


at Your Service 


Typewriter Problems Solved by Our 
“Flying Squadron” of Experts 


We offer to individuals, firms 
and corporations the services_of 
our corps of typewriter experts, without obliga- 
tion or expense. 

[hese men are masters of typewriter problems. 
They are familiar with the construction, opera- 
tion and service possibilities of every standard 
typewriter in the world. 

They know how to make the typewriter yield its 
maximum of efficiency; how to make it a more valuable 
factor in the conduct of any business; how to keep it 
keyed up to its best; how to broaden the scope of its 


uses, how to handle and care for it so that it runs with 
economy, ease and precision. 





If there are weak points in your typewriting depart- 
ment, no matter what make of machine you have, you 
need the advice of these men, with their technical train- 
ing and broad business experience. 

You cannot afford to permit mistakes, delays, break- 

ns and various other annoyances to become a 
hronic condition. 

Let us send you a Doctor of Typewriters—a real 
expert. He will study.and solve your problems. He 
will tell you how to make your equipment meet your 
requirements. 

And he will not accept a penny for his services. 
We pay the bill! 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


‘Flying Squadron” of Typewriter Experts is 
the pick of the great Oliver organization of over ten 
thousand men. 

se men work on a 
r the entire country. 

They are entirely at the command of typewriter 
wners and operators. Your simple request, on the 
Application Blank, or on your business stationery, 
brings one of these highly trained men to your office 
yeedily as we can arrange the trip. 

will not importune you to buy an Oliver 
Typewriter, but will not refuse an order. 
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‘roving commission.” They 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company 
41 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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-We are selling Oliver Typewriters for seven- 
nts a day. \f interested, ask for full details of 
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Request for Interview 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
41 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: I want to see a member of your Flying 
Squadron of Experts at the earliest possible moment. 
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ReEcent developments in the Ballinger-Pinchot con- 

troversy have made it apparent that Louis D. 
Brandeis is preparing to bring his case against Secretary 
Ballinger to a sensational climax. Mr. Brandeis has 
charged the national administration 
with ‘ plugging” -the records in 
order to provide justification for 
the action of President Taft in 
discharging Glavis and retaining 
Ballinger. To make it clear just what Attorney Brandeis 
is getting at it is necessary to understand the chronology 
of the events in this case. On August 18, 1909, Glavis 
delivered to President Taft, at Beverly, his statement 
concerning the relation of the Interior Department to 
the Cunningham coal claims in Alaska. @n September 
13, President Taft wrote his famous letter to Secretary 
Ballinger, in which he exonerated Ballinger and directed 
that Glavis be dismissed. 

On December 2, following this, there was made 
public the fact that Attorney-General Wickersham had 
written a long report vindicating Ballinger and justify- 
ing the discharge of Glavis. This Wickersham report 
was dated September 11, two days before the Presi- 
dent’s letter vindicating Ballinger and discharging 
Glavis. That is to say, the sequence of these dates 
would argue that if the President made any mistake in 
his action of September 13, he did it on the advice of 
his Attorney-General, and after having had two days to 
study the very complete review of the case prepared by 
the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Brandeis has set about to prove that the Wicker- 
sham letter of September 11 was not written on Sep- 
tember 11; that its preparation was an afterthought 
inspired by the necessity to perfect a record which 
should justify the President’s course; and that there are 
internal evidences in the Wickersham letter itself to 
show that it could not have been written till long after 
the date it bore. 

Mr. Brandeis asked the investigating committee to 
call for the original drafts, notes, etc., of the Wicker- 
sham letter, but the committee refused to call for the 
data. All the Republicans on the committee except 
Mr. Madison, of Kansas, Insurgent, voted against call- 
ing for the documents; the Democrats all voted to call 
for them. A resolution calling for these papers was 
introduced into the House a few days later. It seems 
certain that if Mr. Brandeis pursues this inquiry, he will 
either force the committee to bring in the documents, 
or else will establish in the public mind the feeling that 
this investigation is not a sincere effort to get at the 
facts. 


A Charge Against 
Wickersham 


Wittam Lorimer, Republican boss of Chicago for 

years, was elected last year to the Senate by a 
combination of machine Republican and machine 
Democratic legislators. State Representative Charles 
A. White, Democrat, has published 
a detailed statement of receiving 
one thousand dollars for his vote, 
and report is that State’s Attorney 
Weyman, investigating the charges, 
has secured testimony from other legislators bearing 
out the White charge and pointing to wholesale bribery 
in securing the election. If indictments are returned in 
Illinois, on the bribery charges, there will be little delay 
in instituting a Senatorial investigation looking to de- 
claring the seat vacant. The Senate is the only body 
that can push Lorimer out of his seat. The deal which 
elected him was one of the most malodorous of Senato- 
rial scandals in. years, whether bribery shall be proved 
or not; and the State’s Attorney has confidently declared 
that he has a strong array of evidence sustaining the 
White charges. 


Bribery Charges 
in Illinois 


AFTER a sharp contest the House of Representatives 

voted for two first-class battleships. The pro- 
gram of two Dreadnaughts annually seems established 
in our naval policy, to be continued so long as other 
powers persist in the naval expan- 
sion race. Under the agreement 
made two years ago by the Senate 
leaders it is regarded as certain that 
the Senate will agree to this pro- 
gram and that the two battleships will be left in the 
law. 


Two New 
Battleships 


Wits the Insurgents seemingly in control at both ends 

of the Capitol at Washington, the fate of the 
Taft-Wickersham railroad bill is in doubt. The Insur- 
gents attacked the bill as a veiled attempt to repeal the 
anti-trust law, as to railroads. 
Their fight seemed hopeless for a 
long time. 

On a motion to strike out the 
court of commerce the Insurgents 
were defeated in the Senate, while in the House a like 
motion resulted in a tie. Senator Cummins introduced 
an amendment to Section 7, relating to traffic agree- 
ment, providing that they must be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that the rates intended 
to be established must be filed with the agreements, 
and may not be effective till approved by the com- 
mission. This would have ended the complaint of 
repealing the Sherman law; but it was defeated, thirty- 
five to twenty-nine. Mr. Cummins introduced at once 
a new amendment, that no rates should be increased, 
through traffic agreements, without approval of the 
commission. This would have accomplished much 
the same purpose. Meanwhile the quasi-scandal over 
the former amendment’s ‘defeat had become so serious 
that the organization withdrew Sections 7 and 12. 
The latter legalized mergers where one railroad con- 
trolled the stock of another. 

Meanwhile the House had adopted a provision for 
physical valuation, had stricken out Sections 7 and 12, 
had put telephones and telegraphs under the Interstate 
Commission, and had voted down a motion to strike 
out the long-and-short-haul provisions. The bill is 
thus being pruned down to the point, where it is 
doubted, as we write, if the regulars, the reactionary 
Democrats and the President, will permit it to pass. 
The Progressives, led by Cummins, Borah, La Follette, 
Dolliver and Clapp, have strongly opposed the capitali- 
zation sections and these are likely to be cut out and a 
fight made to substitute something effective. These 
Senators have given a masterly analysis of the bill, and 
performed a magnificent service. They have proved 
the charges, long ago outlined in these columns, that 
while pretending to be progressive, the bill as drawn by 
the administration lawyers, was utterly reactionary. 


Railway Bill 
Amended 


AT THE opening of the present Congress, in making 
up the Committee on the Election of President, 
Vice-President and Representatives, Speaker Cannon 
packed it to prevent legislation for publicity of cam- 
paign expenditures. Representa- 
tive Norris of Nebraska, who in the 
last Congress forced this bill out of 
committee, was left off. 

Despite this, a combination of 
Democrats and Independent Republicans has forced 
the bill out and through the House. The Progressive 
Senators are planning to force action in the Senate. 


Campaign 
Publicity in Sight 


"The taking of the decennial census is one of the few 

Government activities which brings Uncle Sam into 
direct contact with the average citizen. Little wonder 
that the seventy thousand enumerators, covering from 
four hundred to two thousand 
names each, have found many 
people who do not know how to 
act in the presence of their govern- 
ment. Curiously enough, the census men have met 
with discourtesy and refusal to answer, not so much 
among working people or even foreign born, but among 
the exclusive rich who resented Uncle Sam’s poking his 
elongated nos¢' into their private affairs. Some had to 
be threatencd with arrest before they were persuaded 
to satisfy the Government’s reasonable curiosity. 

This census-taking is a very important matter. Its 
results are ii.2 basis for legislation and for numerous 
government activities. Most important of all, it is the 
means for determining the representation of the various 
States in Congress. For this reason the coming elec- 
tions have an unusual significance, for the redistricting 
of a State, resulting from its increased population, may 
be turned to the advantage of the party in power. It 
has been estimated that the present Republican major- 
ity in the lower House is larger by twenty-five by rea- 
son of that party’s very efficient use of the gerry. 
mander and that the Democrats might conceivably 
reverse the situation with a gain of fifty seats. 


Taking the Count 


SEE PAGE 383 
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ast of the Allegheny Mountains, progressive Repub- 
lican voters, hopeless of getting control of theirown 
party, seem disposed to ally themselves with the De- 
mocracy. In the West, the Republican progressives are 
better organized and are making 

their fight within the party. 
Insurgency East, In the Peasheaaite. Secnaied: 
and West setts district, Eugene N. Foss, 
Democrat, was elected to Con- 
gress by a big majority, in an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican district. In the Thirty-second New York district 
(Rochester), James S. Havens, Democrat, overturned a 
Republican majority of about ten thousand and was 
elected to Congress by nearly six thousand. From all 
parts of the East come reports of like political temper. 
On the other hand, the Indiana Republican conven- 
tion endorsed Beveridge, Insurgent, for reelection to the 
Senate, gave dubious endorsement to Taft, and adopted 
a tariff plank which demands real revision as soon as 
possible. The Progressives were in complete control, 
and while Indiana is in bad shape for the Republicans, 
Beveridge may carry the Legislature because of the 
state’s determination to endorse his independent course. 
The Indiana Democrats in convention endorsed John 
W. Kern as their Senatorial candidate. National com- 
mitteeman Tom Taggart appeared to make a fight for 
the endorsement, but there is reason to believe that his 
defeat in the convention was more apparent than real. 
It is possible that Democratic confidence overesti- 
mates the significance of the recent results in New 
York and Massachusetts. In the Massachusetts case, a 
weak Republican ran against a strong Democrat. In 
the New York election, the Republican candidate, 
Aldridge, would probably have won had it not been 
shown that Aldridge, while a State Senator, had re- 
ceived a check for one thousand dollars from an insur- 

ance lobbyist. 


Mk significant than these Congressional results is 
the announcement that Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, actual, and Senator Hale of Maine, titular leader 
of the Senate, will not be candidates for reelection. The 
effect on the Senate can not be de- 
scribed by any less vigorous word 
than revolutionary. With them 
will go the last of the famous 
**old guard” which included Mor- 
rill, Spooner, Quay, Allison and Platt of Connecticut. 
Hale withdrew on the plea of failing health. Insur- 
gency seriously threatened his defeat. ‘‘He that hath 
no stomach for the fight, let him depart,” said Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham in a recent speech. The 
advice was intended for Insurgents, but was first taken 
by the twin leaders of reactionary Republicanism. 
Aldrich’s withdrawal from the Rhode Island race is 
accepted with salt. There has been bitter opposition 
to him, and it will be less expensive to elect a Repub- 
lican legislature if he is not under consideration. If the 
Republicans comfortably control the Legislature elected 
in November, Mr. Aldrich will very likely yield to the 
insistence of admiring friends and permit himself to be 
elected again. In any case, the fact that Insurgency in 
New England has caught such stalwart figures as Hale 
and Aldrich and swept them from their moorings is 
about the most significant thing in politics this year. 


The Passing of 
the Bourbons 


ATTorNey-Generat Wickersham has secured convic- 

tion in Kentucky of members of the Tobacco Rais- 

ers’ organization which is charged with trying to force 

prices up by holding the crop from ‘the market. The 

convictions have impressed many 

Tobacco and Cot- People that the Anti-trust Act 

seems more efficient against labor 

ton Conspiracies nq agricultural organizations than 

against great aggregations of cap- 

ital. The Danbury Hatters’ case and this Kentucky 

verdict strongly suggest that labor organizations, the 

Farmers’ Union, the Society of Equity, etc., are likely 
to find the Anti-trust Law a serious bar. 

Recently the Attorney General heard that about three 
months ago a pool was formed to control the remainder 
of the 1909-1910 cotton crop. The story goes that this 
contract provided for carrying three hundred thousand 
bales, none of which was to be resold, and no delivery 
made before November 1. The price of cotton has 
gone so high, whether through speculative or legitimate 
causes, that twenty-five per cent. of the cotton mill 
operatives have been thrown out of employment. The 
Attorney-General concluded that a contract to keep 
cotton off the market was a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. The people accused of forcing up the price 
denied the charge and declared that the Att rney- 
General had been used to break the market. 





"Tue selection of Charles E. Hughes for the Supreme 
bench has met with great popular favor not, how- 
ever, unmixed with misgivings. Already it is apparent 
that the withdrawal of Governor Hughes from New 
York politics will be followed by 
an effort of the gang politicians to 
regain control. There is nobody 
in sight to continue Hughes’ fight 
for primary elections and other reforms. While Gov- 
ernor Hughes is an excellent lawyer, of the character 
and vigor needed on the Supreme bench, the appoint- 
ment removes from active public life an executive with 
a rare combination of honesty, efficiency and indepen- 
dence. Moreover, Governor Hughes seems to be of the 
belief that Constitution and laws should be construed 
pretty literally. In view of the difficulty of changing 
our Constitution and laws, it is doubted whether such 
construction will so fully meet the needs of the times 
as would the policy of liberal construction. 
By this appointment New York is losing an able ex- 
ecutive officer; if the country gains thereby a great 
judge New York will not complain. 


Justice Hughes 


‘Tue Supreme Court has set down the Standard Oil 

and Tobacco Trust cases for reargument. It is 
expected Justice Moody and Justice Hughes will then 
sit with the court and the cases will be submitted at 
the October term and decided soon 
thereafter. The announcement of 
delay has given a favorable tone to 
the stock market, the Street believ- 
ing that argument was necessary 
because the court was so evenly divided that it was not 
deemed desirable to have an incomplete bench decide 
the cases. 


No Trust 
Decisions 


"TEnnessee faces political revolution as a result of Gov- 
ernor M. R. Patterson’s pardon of Colonel Duncan 
B. Cooper, eleven minutes after the State Supreme 
Court had affirmed Cooper’s conviction for the murder 
of former Senator Edward Ward 
Carmack. Before the reading of 
the Court’s opinion had been fin- 
ished, the pardon was issued. 

Cooper managed Patterson’s first 
campaign for Governor, in which Carmack led the oppo- 
sition. Carmack, as editor of the Nashville Tennesseean, 
wrote editorials about Cooper which brought about the 
murder. Col. Cooper and his son, Robin Cooper, were 
sentenced to twenty years each. While their appeal 
was pending, the Democratic State Committee, con- 
trolled by Patterson and Cooper, ordered a primary to 
nominate candidates for State offices, including Su- 
preme judges. The plan placed the political fortunes 
of the Supreme judges absolutely under Patterson’s 
control. Three of the five justices at once bolted and 
became independent candidates. Other Democrats fol- 
lowed, and soon afterward the Court decided the 
Cooper case, affirming the sentence against Col. Cooper 
by a vote of three to two, and remanding the case of 
Robin Cooper by the same vote. 

The pardon caused tremendous indignation. Patter- 
son replied by announcing his candidacy for a third 
term. He will be nominated by his own faction, the 
opposing Democratic element will make another nomi- 
nation, and the result may be the election of a Repub- 
lican governor. The most hopeful view ventures no 
further than to trust that more bloodshed may be 
avoided. 


Stormy Times 
in Tennessee 


ur mythical visitor, the Man from Mars, would 
undoubtedly conclude that the earth is peopled by 
a race of beings whose chief interests in life are Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Halley’s comet. Certain it is that 
there has been a bull movement in 
astronomy this year. Respectable 
citizens have stayed up till dawn 
searching the starry heavens and 
getting on speaking terms with 
the universe. Folks who a year ago didn’t know Mr. 
Halley ever had a comet now speak glibly of its seven 
billion mile lap, its thousand miles per minute and its 
hundred-million mile tail which could be packed into a 
hat box. Speculation has been rife as to the effect of a 
head-on collision with it and total strangers have argued 
hotly about the composition of its tail. Its visit has been 
blamed for the April storms, the high cost of living, the 
Democratic landslide in Massachusetts, and a bad case 
of chickenpox in Kalamazoo. 

Yet in all its twenty-five known visits to this neigh- 
borhood, Halley’s comet never has been welcomed 
more intelligently, with less of mysticism and hysteria. 
Comets and eclipses lost their terrors when man first did 
them into a time table. 


Welcoming the 
Comet 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


DLUEJABEL 


KETCHUP 


ADE only from selected tomatoes, 

picked at their prime and cooked 

ever so lightly to hold the natural 

flavor, combined with purest spices— 
in kitchens of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that 
keeps after it 
is opened 


Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Indorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but 
all our products —soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and 
meats, jams, jellies, preserves, 
etc.—are pure and unadul- 
terated and the acknowledged 
standard of quality and de- 
licious flavor. 


Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 


Curtice Brotruers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 363 











from now on will be 
one constant effort to 
keep cool--to quench 
that summer thirst 
and to drive away 
weather weariness. 


Drink 





Full oflife-sparkling 
as wit and with not a 
dry touch to its wet 
vigorousness. The 


cooling, _ satisfying, 
thirst-quenching be- 
verage. 


Delicious -- Refreshing 


Wholesome 


5c 


Everywhere 


Send for Our 
Free Booklet 
**The Truth About Coca- 
Cola.** Tellsallabout Coca- 
Cola—what it is and whyit is so 
delicious, wholesome and benefi- 
cial. It gives analyses made by 
scientists and chemists from coast 
to coast, proving its purity and 
wholesomeness. Your name and 
address on a postal will 
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| Atlanta, Ga, 
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£ mocked adversity and he laughed at shams; he 
hated the pomp of royalty and he loved the great 
kindly common people from which he sprang. He was 
a humorist but not a buffoon. His was a deep but 
kindly philosophy. Is it any won- 
der that when Samuel L. Clemens 
died he was sincerely mourned, not 
only throughout the length and 
breadth of his native land but all 
over the civilized world. 

For half a century the world laughed with Mark 
Twain—chuckled over the ‘‘ Jumping Frog,” delighted 
in ‘* Tom Sawyer” and ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,” but saw 
also the deeper message of the ‘‘ Connecticut Yankee” 
and the ‘‘Prince and the Pauper.” People read him 
because he was a humorist, but they loved him because 
he was a democrat. 

Mark Twain’s philosophy of true democracy is won- 
derfully expressed in this passage from his own pen: 
**You see, my kind of loyality was loyalty to one’s 
country, not to its institutions or its office holders. The 
country is the real thing, the substantial thing, the eter- 
nal thing ; it is the thing to watch over, and care for, 
and be loyal to ; institutions are extraneous ; they are 
its mere clothing, and clothing can wear out, become 
ragged, cease to be comfortable, cease to protect the 
body from winter, disease and death. To be loyal to 
rags, to shout for rags, to worship rags, to die for rags— 
that is a loyalty of unreason ; it is pure animal; it be- 
longs to monarchy ; was invented by monarchy ; let 
monarchy keep it.” 


Mark Twain, 
Democrat 


RINCETON’S President, Woodrow ‘Wilson, in an address 

before the Pittsburg alumni, gave utterance to some 

very startling opinions on the control of our large 

privately endowed universities by wealthy men. The 

result of this money domination, 

Straight Talk ee ee said, is stifling 

to the spirit of democracy amon 

from Woodrow the wh aed The State pers 

Wilson versities of the West are growing 

in favor and influence for democ- 

racy because they are free from the baleful influence of 
rich contributors. 

President Wilson has had significant experiences with 
Princeton contributors and knows whereof he speaks. 
We believe he is voicing the sentiment of the country 
when he says we must look to the State institutions, 
not those privately endowed, for the leaders of the 
movement for a new and greater democracy. 


A Party of explorers headed by Thomas Lloyd report 

that they reached the summit of Mt. McKinley 
on April 3. This is the expedition which left Fair- 
banks, Alaska, on December 22, for the purpose 
of verifying or disproving Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook’s claim that he 
ascended Mt. McKinley. They 
report that the mountain is 20,500 
feet in height, but that the obsta- 
cles encountered were not as great as they expected. 
They planted the American flag on the summit. 
Although they tried to verify Dr. Cook’s route by his 
maps and book, they claim to have found no record of 
his having scaled the peak. This seems to put the 
final crimp in the Brooklyn man’s pretensions. 


Mt. McKinley 
Really Climbed 


or the first time in our history a great American city 
has voted the Socialist ticket. This election in Mil- 
waukee was no accident, no fluke. The Social Demo- 
crats based their campaign upon the doctrines of inter- 
national socialism . supplemented 
by a practical reform local pro- 
gram. Upon this platform, Emil 
Seidel was elected mayor by a 
plurality of over 7,100 votes ; his 
party elected twenty-one out of the thirty-five City 
Councilmen, obtained contro! of the Board of Supervis- 
ors, and got a foothold in the Civil judiciary. Victor 
H. Berger, the ruling spiric of the Milwaukee Socialists, 
was elected Alderman-at-large. 

Yet one need not be a follower of Karl Marx or an 
advocate of the social revolution to view with ap- 
proval the result in Milwaukee, to watch developments 
there with keen interest. The Mayor-elect and his asso- 
ciates do not propose in the next two years to abolish 
Capitalism or to establish a Utopia. They do propose 
to purify the city’s politics, to work for home rule, initi- 
ative and referendum and municipal ownership, for bet- 
ter schools and cheap lunches for the children, for better 
and cheaper transportation, gas, ice, fuel, water and 
bread, and for trade-union conditions of labor. They 
are calling in experts in municipal affairs from all over 
the country for counsel. Best of all, they promise 
that they will work and fight for these reforms in a 
spirit of democracy. : ; 

If the vigor, honesty and determination of this young 
party can bring even part of these reforms in the next 
two years Milwaukee will still be the gainer. 


Socialist 
Milwaukee 


A Few feeble rays of light have recently broken in 

upon the ultimate consumer. There have been 
some reductions in prices of meats and produce, and 
wholesalers have, declared the tendency as to staples is 
now downward. The consumer 
has not yet very distinctly felt the 
change, but he may be sustained 
by knowledge that the tide has 
begun to turn. Authorities in 
Illinois, Missouri and New Jersey have been getting close 
on the trail of the meat trust, and Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, the pure food evangel, has been telling Con- 
gressional committees of the specific menaces of the 
cold storage process in deteriorating and at the same 
time increasing the price of food. Dr. Wiley regards 
storage as a legitimate function which, properly con- 
ducted, ought to equalize prices and benefit the con- 
sumer. Too frequently it is the means of cornering, 
monopolizing and extorting. 


Hope for the 
Consumer 


HE movement toward the increase of wages in the 
big industries and railroads is unmistakable; how 
far it will extend it is difficult to say. Some of the in- 
creases granted to the workmen have been forced by 
threats of strikes; others have 
been voluntary. In both cases the 
cause is the same: the necessity 
that there be some sort of relation 
between the wage of labor and the cost of living. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s six per cent. 
raise is notable, adding nine million dollars to the an- 
nual pay-roll. The New York Central has offered its 
men a six per cent. increase and the matter is under: ar- 
bitration. The Delaware and Lackawanna and the 
Delaware and Hudson have made similar overtures to 
their employees and the matter is resting upon the de- 
cision in the Central. The Boston and Maine has made 
an increase of about eleven per cent., raising passenger 
rates simultaneously. The Baltimore and Ohio has 
gone up six per cent.; firemen on the Erie have ob- 
tained an eight per cent. raise. Montreal street-car 
workers have received an unsolicited increase. Phila- 
delphia’s car men have gone back to work on the 
company’s recent terms, but Hartford, Pittsburg and 
Worcester are threatened with street-car strikes. 


Wages Going Up 


T REALLY looks as though we were making progress in 
the direction of a sane Fourth of July celebration. 
Mayor Gaynor of New York City has ordered that the 
existing law against the discharge 
of fireworks, firearms and crackers 
shall not be suspended on Inde- 
pendence Day, but shall be strictly 
enforced. 

Besides the communities which enlisted in the sane 
Fourth movement in 1909, the following large cities are 
planning for at least partial reform this year: New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, Pitts- 
burg, Indianapolis, Newark, Albany, Detroit, and many 
Massachusetts and Connecticut cities. 

A substitute for homicide and arson which would 
satisfy the fun-loving young person has not been so 
easy to find. Springfield, Massachusetts, did very well 
last year with a parade in which boys and girls took 
part. Patriotic exercises won’t do the work, because 
they imply dressing up, sitting still, keeping clean and 
such abominations, but parades, games, races, concerts 
and municipal fireworks will go a long way. 

President Taft and the Governors of twenty-three 
States have expressed sympathy with this reform. 
form of celebration which in the last seven years has 
killed and maimed thirty-four thousand people, 
mostly children, must be modified without further 
delay. 


A Bloodless 
Fourth Possible 


Povrivc oil on the troubled waters will be much more 

than a metaphor if a plan offered by the U. S. 
Hydrographic office is carried out. Its serious pro- 
posal is to keep the path between New York and the 
northern European ports well oiled 
so that the waves may be kept 
down and passengers may cross in 
perfect comfort. 

The Hydrographic office knows 
a lot about waves and claims that nothing is so bad 
for em as oil. Moreover, oil spreads quickly and thinly 
over the water and hence the calming can be done at 
small expense. A quart of cheap petroleum an hour 
for each ship would, they sey, do the work in decent 
weather, and twenty-five dollars per trip ought to 
cover it easily. With the big liners constantly passing, 
the part carned away by the ocean currents would be 
restored without delay. 

Maybe some day we shall have a wrecking crew to 
repair mid-ocean washouts in the oil track. Meanwhile 
the Hydrographic office will need more than crude oib 
to calm the storm or ridicule which this plan of theirs 
has awakened. Veteran sea captains claim that they 
have never yet seen an ocean that would hold still long 
enough to be oiled. 


Oiling the 
Ailantic 


€ 
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s THEODORE Roosevett proceeds upon his triumphal 
march through Europe it becomes evident that the 
extraordinary admiration which Americans feel toward 
the ex-President is shared by our world-neighbors. 
- The enthusiastic crowds. which 
have greeted Mr. Roosevelt upon 
this trip, the signal honors that 
have been accorded him by the 
tulers and the sincere deference 
with which the European press has greeted his utter- 
ances all indicate that he is regarded not only as the 
foremost American, but also, as the vice-rector of the 
University of Paris puts it, as the ‘‘ voice of the New 
World.” Ina different figure the Philadelphia North 
American calls him ‘‘ The American spirit on tour.” 
They understand us better in Europe since they have 
seen Roosevelt; they sense our new militant, vigorous 
spirit of democracy. We are glad he went to Europe 
and we are very glad he is coming home again. 


Our Ambassador 
at Large 


Te death of King Edward VII. in his _sixty-ninth 

year has brought a truce in England’s bitter political 
and social contentions. Edward VII. was a universally 
popular ruler; mourning for his death has united for 
the time the conflicting elements in 
England’s constitutional struggle. 

King Edward’s activities during 
the nine years of his reign fall 
naturally into two distinct classes. 
He was in reality his own minister of foreign affairs. 
In this capacity he achieved a friendly understanding 
with France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, a definite amic- 
able agreement with Russia, and a strengthened in- 
fluence for England in Southeastern Europe. These 
achievements were partially at the expense of the pres- 
tige of his nephew, Emperor Williarn, but with this 
exception Edward’s influence was decidedly for the 
peace of Europe. 

At home King Edward’s policy was that of aloofness 
from his country’s political contentions. His attitude 
during the crisis of the last year of his reign was tactful, 
unselfish and patriotic. The new king, George V., comes 
in with universal good wishes, but there are doubts 
as to his ability to deal with the present situation. 

If the Liberals win the people’s endorsement for the 
policy of curbing the power of the House of Lords, the 
new monarch will be expected to aid the movement by 
the creation of Liberal peers. King Edward’s death 
has rendered the English crisis more acute than ever. 
Possisitity of another American intervention in Cuba 

has been brought in sight by disturbances in several 
provinces. The negroes are disaffected because the 
Gomez government has not met all their expectations. 
When the American troops were 
last withdrawn from the Islands it 
was widely predicted that they 
would be there again within two 
years and that annexation would 
result. The comment is frequently echoed from Havana 
that if the American sugar and tobacco interests are 
finally ready to have Cuba taken over, there will prob- 
ably be a serious uprising followed by annexation. 
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Achievements in aeronautics follow each other in an 
, unbroken line. In France Daniel Kneit remained 
in the air with an aeroplane and one passenger for two 
hours and twenty minutes, creating a new world’s 
record. A New Jersey girl has 
invented a new kind of biplane 
and intends to fly in it if it is will- 
ing. A twenty horse-power mon- 
ae: oplane, the biggest in the world, 
is being constructed and its optimistic builder expects 
to travel: equally well on land, water or air. Near Paris 
work has already begun on a one thousand acre 
aerodrome. 

Ballooning has been given a setback by the plunging 
of the Pommern into the Baltic Sea, with the loss of 
three lives, and by the destruction in a storm of the 
magnificent German dirigible, Zeppelin II. 

Surpassing in spectacular interest all the other events 
of a busy month was the aeroplane race from London 
to Manchester between Louis Paulhan, the Frenchman, 
and Graham White of England. The Frenchman won 
brilliantly, covering the one hundred and eighty-five 
miles with only one stop and winning the Daily Mail's 
$50,000 prize. 


New Wonders 
in Aeronautics 


"Tue great poet, novelist and dramatist of Norway, 
; Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, is dead after a lifetime spent 
in the service of his p2ople. For Bjérnson was much 


more than a man of letters; he was a social reformer, a | 


democrat, a patriot. Every play 

he wrote, every novel, every song 
‘had for its object the liberation or 

betterment of his people. For half 

a century he labored unceasingly 
for the separation of his country from Sweden, and died 
happy in its accomplishment. Like Tolstoy, he defied 
kings and parliaments and the powers were no match 
for his pen, but Bjérnson was the interpreter of the joys 
as well as the wrongs of his people, and his simple 
songs gripped the heart of the common man. 


The Great 
Norwegian 


[™ seems certain this time that King Menelik of Abys- 

sinia is dead. Considering how long it is since we 
first began to hear of the death of this descendent of 
Solomon, it is hard to realize that he was only sixty-six 
years old and had not finished the 
twenty-first year of his reign. He 
is succeedéd by a grandson four- 
teen years old. 

When Menelik came to the 
throne Italy claimed suzerainty over Abyssinia. The 
king sharply disagreed, and getting together an army 
of his mountaineers, he captured a big Italian force. 
Despite the humiliation, Italy gave up the struggle and 
consented to a peace which recognized the independence 
of Abyssinia. Since that time European countries have 
kept hands off and waited for Menelik to die. The 
country is nearly as large as Texas, has about nine mil- 
lion people, and is the only sovereignty in Africa worthy 
of the name which sustains itself absolutely indepen- 
dent of any European country. 


Menelik 
Dead Again 
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Uncte Sam has gone into the cook-book business. 

The Department of Agriculture has recently pub- 
lished severa! books upon advanced cooking methods. 
One of these is entitled ‘‘ Economical Use of Meat in 
the Home.” It deals with the im- 
portance of meat as a food in 
America, furnishing as it does one- 
sixth of the total food consumed, 
one-third of the proteid and more 
than one-half the fat. It discusses the various cuts of 
meat, their food values and what kind of cooking is 
necessary to make them palatable. It shows how a 
soup bone may be made to look like real meat. 

When the Beef Trust told us that the cheaper cuts of 
meat were good enough if properly cooked, we regarded 
this remark as an unwarranted impertinence. We were 
paying them for meat, not advice, and, besides, the 
cheaper cuts refused to remain cheap. We don’t mind 
this line of talk so much, though, coming from the 
Government. 

Other volumes of Uncle Sam’s household friend 
deal with the cooking of vegetables, the baking of 
bread and the care of food. No home should be 
without Uncle Sam’s cook book and first aid to 
brides. No home is complete without it. 


Uncle Sam’s 
Cook Book 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE 


No°t very many women could be expected to tell such 

a secret, but Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has 
told how she keeps her complexion the admiration and 
envy of all the royal ladies of Europe. Being a queen, 
and enjoying a social status that is 
reasonably secure, she has gener- 
ously let all womankind into her 
secret. She has a half dozen 
lemons squeezed into her bath 
each day. This, perfumed to taste, the queen regards 
as almost a guaranty of good complexion. 


The Complezion 
of a Queen 


ut in Western Canada the progress of empire is 

slackening because there are no women for the men 
to marry. The Women’s Guild of Montreal has 
arranged for four thousand young women to be 
brought over from Europe this 
summer and sent to the North- 
western Provinces, nominally as 
domestic servants. In fact, how- 
ever, it is anticipated that the lonesome young men out 
there will provide them with better situations. "Twas 
ever thus. The foundations of our Virginia aristocracy 
were laid in precisely the same way. 


Wives Wanted 








PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





Its Own 
Guarantee 


The name Snider on a bottle of 
Catsup is like “Sterling” on_ silver. 
Both guarantee purity and excellence— 
a quality that the skill of man, or per- 
fection of methods cannot excel. 


Only the choicest perfectly ripe and 
sound tomatoes, granulated sugar, and 
specially imported spices are used— 
materials that do not require artificial 
coloring or chemical preservatives. 


Its color is perfection—it keeps in- 
definitely and its mild, spicy flavour 
has never been equaled in any other 
Catsup. 


Snider Catsup adds enjoyment to 
steaks, chops, roasts, and fish—soups, 
gravies, sauces, salads, etc. 


The factory in which Snider Catsup 
is made is like a huge kitchen—sweet 
and clean, with the sunlight streaming 
in from all sides, and every detail has 
the untiring care of the most skillful 
Catsup Chef on earth. It more than 
complies with all Pure Food Laws of 
the world. 


The proof of these facts is in every 
bottle of 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 


“It’s the Process” 





The T. A..Snider Preserve Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A. 











SEE PAGE 383 
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One Touch of 
Mennen’s 
Soothes the 
Whole 
World’s Skin 


HE whole 

world over it’s 
‘““Mennen’s for 
Mine; when the 
skin is sunburnt, 
chafed or irritated, 
there is nothing 
so soothing and 
healing. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


Tower Powner 


Sample box 
for 2-cent stamp. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
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BY 4 curious fatality, what was intended as a demon- 

stration of the national importance of votes for 
women was turned into a demonstration of the extreme 
unwisdom of hissing a President. The National Amer- 
ican Woman’s Suffrage Association 
in convention at Washington in- 
vited President Taft to address 
them and were frankly delighted 
when he accepted. During the 
course of his speech, however, he made some rather ill- 
timed remarks about Hottentots and other unintelligent 
beings which brought forth a distinct and unmistakable 
hiss.. The President then felt obliged to remind his 
women hearers that self-restraint is one of the most im- 
portant qualifications for the conduct of government, 
and would n’t they please try to behave. 

Of course the association regretted the incident and 
apologized for the discourtesy, and there seems to be 
some doubt whether the demonstration was made by 
members or outsiders. As a people we do not believe 
in hissing Presidents, because we have effective ways 
of expressing our disapproval of the officer without 
being disrespectful to the office. It is unfortunate that 
so worthy a cause as universal suffrage should have 
been injured by such a performance. 


Discourtesy to 
the President 


(CRADLES are going out ; children are not wearing them 
any more. People tell us that rocking is unhygien- 
ic ; babies, according to modern idea should go to sleep 
naturally in a stationery germ-proof bed with antiseptic 
pillows and a sanitized rattle. Sen- 
timent may save the cradle for a lit- 
Cradles tle while, but sooner or later it will 
Unfashionable go to the dusty attic along with 
the hair-cloth sofa. Maybe the in- 
fant of to-morrow will bear up somehow under these 
accumulated misfortunes, will struggle along somehow 
to maturity, but what about the artists, the poets, the 
song writers. What a world of sentiment and melody 
has been woven around the theme of the mother and 
the gently rocking cradle. What kind of song will the 
poor poet of the future be able to make about an enam- 
eled iron crib with brass trimmings! 
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Last fall when returning from Some Views on the 
Injustice of 
Enforced Tips 


Europe I met a woman on the 
steamer who had crossed with us in 
June. ‘‘I thought you intended 
coming back later than we did,” | 
said. ‘‘l had to change my plans,” 
she confessed. ‘‘l went broke.” 


]® the recent political campaign in France the women 
took an unusually prominent part. A number of 
women were candidates for the Chamber of Deputies 
upon a platform which included the right to vote, equal 
pay for equal work and reform of 
the laws governing matrimonial 
rights. The campaign was purely 
educational and no woman was 
in serious danger of being elected. 
The versatile mind of one French woman devised an 
appearance at a political meeting accompanied by an 
idiot, who, she explained, had a right to vote under the 
law while she had not. 


Women in 
French Politics 


A 8&4 step in social progress was the recent decision 

of the Illinois Supreme Court on the ten-hour law 
for women. ‘‘ We are of the opinion,” said the Court, 
“that the statute limiting the time to ten hours in an 
one day in which a female shall 
work in any mechanical establish- 
ment or factory or laundry is a 
legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the State.” 

This decision is of great importance in various ways. 
It at once affects perhaps thirty thousand women and 
girls now working over ten hours daily in Illinois. It 
establishes the principle of applying the police power 
of the State in restricting freedom of contract for the 
public welfare. It will give encouragement to the 
making of similar laws in all the States. 

But there is still another result of this victory—per- 
haps the most important of all. Louis D. Brandeis, in 
his remarkable brief for the validity of the law, called 
upon the judges to take cognizance of the well- 
known fact that women’s strength and capacity to 
endure excessive conditions of labor is limited and 
that their health and that of their children demands 
relief. 

Obvious as this may seem, it required this declaration 
of the court to establish the principle that what “‘is 
known to all men and what we know as men we can 
not profess to be ignorant of as judges.” 


The Ten-Hour 
Day Legal 
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fortnight longer than she had planned 
and was glad to exchange tickets 
with me, I should have been stranded 
in a strange land, for neither love 


nor money would have secured me a 
Passage at this late date. I have my 


ee eae By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS railroad ticket home and seven dol- 


she answered gravely, ‘‘I did very 

little shopping. It was tips. | had not reckoned on the 
enormity of them, so I ran short.” Twenty-five years of 
this woman’s life had been spent as a country school- 
ma’am. If you have ever lived in the sparsely-settled 
districts of the Far West and know anything of its terri- 
ble winters and hot summers, you can realize that these 
twenty-five years were no picnic. They had been 
brightened, however, by a hope and an ambition. 
During these years she had been planning a trip abroad. 
Imagine what that long anticipated summer meant to 
her! During a slight acquaintance with her on the 
way over | had thought her middle-aged enthusiasm 
almost ridiculous. When! heard her story! felt a pang 
of conscience. These years of renunciation and antici- 
pation were almost pathetic. Still, she had but one 
regret. It was that last fortnight which meant giving 
up Rome, Venice, Pompeii and a few days on the 
Mediterranean. 

“ * 


*‘Fror years,” she told me, “‘I had been gathering all 

sorts of information about where | wanted to go. 
| had collected addresses and the rates of pensions in 
every corner of Europe. I knew what fares would 
cost. I figured on carriage hire, coaching trips, admit- 
tance to all sorts of places, allowing what | fancied 
might be a fair margin for tips. 1 miscalculated. Tips 
took exactly two weeks’ expenses out of my funds. 
Had I not met a Boston woman who wished to stay a 


lars, and am trying to decide whether 

I will luxuriate in a sleeper during my 
journey or dole it out in tips. There is a certain injus- 
tice about tips. I have not been sick and the stew- 
ardess has not been called upon for one personal service. 
1 never eat between meals, | take care of my own 
steamer rug and pillow, so the deck steward has done 
nothing whatever for me, but when every servant aboard 
lines up like a row of interrogation points, | suppose | 
will weaken as I have done a hundred times during 
the summer and give up my last cent.” 


s ’ 


] Guess the little school-ma’am spent two sleepless 

nights in a day-coach, for | saw her tip as bravely 
as if she had a pocket full of money. I have always had 
my own opinion of tips and it is not a very flattering 
one, either to the system or to the men and women, 
black or white, who exact them of us everywhere. 
After listening to that woman’s story it looked more 
than ever like rank injustice. It is hard upon the peo- 
ple of ordinary means who venture out into the world 
for a vacation and are brought face to face with the 
institution in all its iniquity. For the class, who, like 
this hardworking school-ma’am, have to deny them- 
selves a great deal to obtain any small pleasure, it is 
highway robbery. | saw her give one of those last 
dollars of hers to a well-fed purser who wore diamonds. 
He accepted it with a disdainful smile. In all proba- 
bility his income was six times as large as hers. There 
is ‘beer and skittles” in the life of a purser, but pre- 


If SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION “SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 383 
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cious little of that sort of thing breaks the monotony 
of a cross-roads school. We all know that tipping is a 
deliberate abuse; still, indignant as we feel against it, 
how many have the hardihood to utterly defy it? Hun- 
dreds of times I have been on the verge of turning in- 
surgent against its extortion and against the pauperizing 
of the people who serve us, then—as millions do—l 
weaken and give up. 
a 
[7 CERTAINLY seems as if the price we pay for a seat in 
the parlor car or a berth in a sleeper is enough to 
enable a railroad to pay decent working wages to its 
porters and waiters. Apparently it is not. If there is 
one public servant | detest more than another it is the 
obsequious, sooty porter with his smirk and his whisk 
broom. When | put a coin in his eager hand | feel as 
if | were being bulldozed into benevolence. That is 
not a pleasant attitude. Stay-at-homes, who live in 
the country, know little of the tipping evil. The 
dweller in a great city, who lives as do millions of city 
people, needs no description of its daily irritation. It 
demoralizes service of every sort. It demoralizes the 
tipper himself. Every time | tip | feel like giving a 
kick with the tips. 1 believe implicitly in just payment 
for every service we receive, but when we tip it is seldom 
service we requite. If you are an apartment-house 
dweller and pay a rent that means handsome dividends 
to the owner, the services of a janitor and his half 
dozen colleagues ought to be included in the rent as 
much as taxes and insurance. 
+ 4 
Every day of my life laccept a service from people | 
would much rather tip than the servile youth who 
opens a door or reluctantly returns coins for a bill he 
has changed for me. If | do not leave a portion of it 
in his palm | am_ branded within an hour as the mean- 
est person in the house. | would not dream of hand- 
ing a share of my change to a clerk in a store or the 
man at the bank, then why to a negro bell-boy? | 
would rather give a tip to the youngster who gets up at 
four o’clock every morning to bring us the daily paper. 
Then, there is the postman. | feel grateful to him for 
all sorts of good things. There is the girl in. the dry- 
goods store who takes pains to show me what I want. 
There is the man who earns a living by emptying ashes 
and garbage, the milkman at work long before daylight, 
the groceryman, coalman, iceman, the brakeman, 
engineer and stoker on the trains we use, the conductor 
and motorman on the street car, the men and women 
who cleanse our linen in a steaming laundry, the ser- 
vants in our own home, the girl at the other end of the 
telephone, the hundreds of human beings who serve us 
in all sorts of ways. Many of them work for a very low 
wage. To some we give a remembrarce at Christmas, 
but tip-taking people, like the poor are with us always. 
a ~ 


HE entire system is unjust. If a hotel proprietor 
finds that the four or six or more dollars a day he 
receives from his ‘‘ guests” will not permit living wages 
for his help, let him go into a business for which he is 
better fitted. Here is a little story for hotel keepers. 
Last summer I stayed for a week at a Welsh inn where 
there was such absolute comfort that we hated to move 
on. Its circular announced prices, and a footnote added 
that each guest would be charged a shilling extra each 
week in lieu of tips. This amount was to be divided 
among the employees, from the girl who brought up 
the hot water mornings to a dapper young fellow who 
played major-domo for the establishment. While we 
were there one rich American woman tipped a chamber- 
maid half acrown.The guest was remonstrated with and 
the maid was dismissed. The proprietor of the hotel 
told me he had followed this plan for eighteen years. 
He paid higher wages than any other house in the place 
and got the best help obtainable. They stayed on with 
him because they preferred the certainty of the extra 
fee they received each week to the fluctuation of tips. 
If special service was desired, such as an errand boy, a 
nurse or ladies’ maid, someone was detailed to serve 
immediately and a small fee was added to the weekly 
bill. This house has enlarged its accommodations year 
after year, and rooms must be engaged far ahead. 
Everyone is satisfied. It proves that the public does 
not grudge a small scheduled tip. There is moral degra- 
dation in tip-giving and tip-taking that hurts both classes. 
o . 


[§ Att honesty we confess—unless we are millionaires, 

and so few of us can brag of being in that class— 
that the coins we give up in the course of a year for we 
don’t know exactly what, would cover some luxury we 
go without or a charity that would give a bit of happi- 
ness to us as well as to some one else. That knowl- 
edge is not so uncomfortable, however, as the feeling 
that we don’t give tips because we love to but because 
we are afraid not to do it. Any man would knock an- 
other down who called him a coward, yet every Amer- 
ican who goes on tipping in the perfectly indiscriminate 
way we do, is a coward. One sort of tipping | believe 
in absolutely, though | wish we had a pleasanter name 
for it. For instance, in my own home, where a maid 
gives faithful, kindly service year in and year out, I 
have never felt as if a mere wage paid for it. When 
there is extra work to be done | believe in paying for 
it and expressing appreciation that is often valued as 
much as the gift. 1 believe in doing the same thing 
when I go visiting. Every housewife knows how a 
gracious remembrance of that sort on the part of a 


The great progress recently made in the art of Victor 
recording is truly wonderful. : 


Records whose superior qualities were universally acknowl- 
edged are now far outclassed by the new Victor Records 
with their new sweetness, clearness and tone-quality. 

Go today to the nearest Victor dealer's and hear these new 
Victor Records made by the improved process of recording. 


The Victor Record catalogue lists more than 3000 selections—both single- 
and double-faced records. Same quality—only difference is in price. Buy 
double-faced if the combination suits you. 


Victor Single-faced Records, 19-inch 60 cents; 12-inch $1. 

Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner G hone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 








guest adds to the cheerfulness of the service. 











Best & Co. 


Children’s Footwear 


The shoes we offer for Infants and Children 
are made specially for our requirements, 
whieh enables us to provide: 


The Highest Quality Materials, 
Shoes that wear longest, not those that are 
cheapest, and that are the most satisfactory 
and economical. 


Natural-Shaped Lasts 
that encourage the shapely development of 
children’s feet. The great variety of lasts 
ensures correct fit for every child. 


Children’s Hosiery 


Full Length and Three-Quarter Hose, plain, 
ribbed and lace openwork in cotton, lisle 
thread and silk, plain colors and fancy 
patterns. 





SEND FOR OuR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Children’s Shoes and Hosiery which gives 
full particulars. 


Address Department 27, GO-62 West 23d Street = - =- NEW YORK 


If SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION “*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTEOTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 383 
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Would a “Full Jewelled” 
Typewriter Interest You ? 


Every important bearing in an ex- 
pensive watch is a small gem of 
a hardness not susceptible to wear. 
The purpose of the jewels is to 
insure, by reduction of friction and 
wear, t he 
accuracy 
which makes 
a time-piece 
valuable. 






The first successful use of 
a ball-bearing typebar ina 
writing-in=sight machine 
was by the manufacturers 
of the New Model L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter. 


Ball Bearings, not 
only for the typebars, 
but at all vital wearing points of 


the New Model 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


serve exactly the same purpose as the jewelled 
bearing of an accurate, expensive watch. They 
prevent play and false motion, banish friction, 
and insure to the operator, for every ounce of 
energy applied, a full equivalent of perfect work. 


Write today for free catalog and X-Ray Book. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa, (Branches in all Large 
Cities) 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 











Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


370 Boys from 45 States last session, 
eo” Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies, or Busi 
1,600 feet abo ve sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
*} mineral spring waters, flitary 
training develops obedience, 
health, and manly . Fine 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pooland athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment only desired. Personal individ- 
ual instruction by our Tuterial Syse 
tem. Academy FIFTY YEARS 
eld. New $100,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. ~Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free, A: 3 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, STAUNTON, VA. 





















Nature has done her utmost to make 
this the Garden Spot of the World. . 4 
The richest soil—the most delightful 54k J 
i > climate—close to the best markets— 
) direct express and freight connections. @, 


P< Fruit and vegetables grow abundantly, 
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Handsome booklet in two colors 
written by a western man fully de- 
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Winona College of Agriculture 


Practical two years ALL agricultural course 


prepares men 
for farm managera, dairymen, poultrymen, gardeners. Splendid 
laboratory equipment. Strong taculty. $200 will cover all expenses. 
Beautiful location. Best moral influences, Farm in connection. 
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The Born Leader 


A STRANGER unfamiliar with American methods, on 

going into one of our big establishments, might get 
the impression that the hundreds of employees who are 
hurrying and scurrying about, doing a great deal of 
talking and bustling, are responsible for the enormous 
volume of business being done. Butif he should go 
into a certain private office in the establishment, he 
would probably find sitting there at his desk, a quiet, 
serene, level-headed man; a man probably of very few 
words, who dominates and controls all the activities 
of the hundreds or thousands of employees. He is the 
head and center, the moving force behind all the hurry, 
bustle and show. 

The man who aspires to leadership must be an 
organizer. He must not only read men like an open 
book, but judge accurately what to do with them; how 
to weigh, measure, and place them. 

It seems as natural and as easy for some people to 
lead, to command and to control others as to breathe. 
There is something in their very personalities that domi- 
nates others. They are born leaders. They do not 
need to exercise great will-power. They conquer by 
the very force of their presence—their character—as 
Hercules conquered those who looked upon his gigantic, 
powerful figure. No matter what situation they are in, 
they dominate. 

Put a lot of strange cattle together and they will very 
quickly decide which is to lead the herd. They will 
lock horns for a while and test their strength, but when 
the leader has once asserted himself, by common con- 
sent of the rest, who do not question it after the first 
test, he is master. 

On every board of directors or trustees, in every 
organization of men, there is always one who easily over- 
tops the othe-s; there is always one man who by tacit con- 
sent of all the rest is recognized as spokesman, as leader. 

The leader is always characterized by positive quali- 
ties. He rules by his vigorous affirmatives. There is 
nothing negative or minus about him. The positive 
man, the natural leader, is always assertive, while the 
negative man shrinks, effaces himself, waits for some 
one else to take the initiative. A natural leader does 
not need to urge those under him. They will follow 
wherever he goes. 

good chess player must be able to see a dozen 
moves ahead. He must keep constantly in mind the 
unexpected, so that he may meet every move of his 
opponent. 

Looking ahead is characteristic of the leader. It is 
the man who can see far into the future that is wanted 
everywhere. The man who can provide for the unex- 
pected, for the emergency, is the safe man. 

On the other hand, there is such a thing as knowing 
so much and seeing so much that it makes one timid 
about undertaking the lead. 

Some one says: ‘‘/é is generally the man who does 
not know any better who does the things that can not be 
done. You see, the blamed fool does not know that it 
can not be done, so he goes ahead and does it.”’ 

Scholarship often kills initiative. Scholars are pro- 
verbially timid when it comes to great undertakings. 
The man who knows little outside of the particular 
thing he undertakes frequently has courage because he 
does not see the risks, the possible dangers of failure, of 
disaster, as clearly as a more intelligent, better educated 
man sees them. His range of vision is narrow; he just 
sees the step he is taking, and so he plunges in with all 
his energy and enthusiasm. 

Everywhere there are men who murder the English 
language every time they open their mouths; men who 
know almost nothing of books or schools, who are 
doing things that the college-bred man shrinks from 
attempting. 

Whether the leader be educated or uneducated, he is 
always able to draw the line between theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical ability. He knows that ability 
that can not be practically applied is useless so far as 
his work is concerned. 

There were many men under General Grant who 
were better educated, more cultivated, more widely 
read than he, but who could not transmute their knowl- 
edge into power. On the other hand, what Grant 
knew he could turn to practical use. 

You can not be a general and a private at the same 
time. You must either lead or follow; you must either 


make the program or help carry it out. Youcannotdo . 


both if you expect to do anything big. 





The success of the great general depends largely upon 
his ability to surround himself with a staff of officers 
who can carry out his orders, execute his plans. Grant 
had many officers who could work harder than he, but 
he could outgeneral them all. 

A leader must be a man of prompt decision. If he 
vacillates, if he never quite knows how to take the 
next step without consulting some one else, his fol- 
lowers, his employees will soon lose respect for him. 

““You can not do the biggest things in this world 
unless you can handle men, and you can not handle 
men if you are not in sympathy with them.” 

The greatest leaders are those who combine executive 
ability with kindness and consideration. Employees will 
not only follow such a leader, but follow him enthu- 
siastically, work for him nights and holidays—do any- 
thing to help him along. But if they see mud at the 
bottom of his eyes, if he lacks the qualities of manhood, 
if they see nothing in him to admire and respect, they 
will follow, if they follow at all, as the slave follows 
his master. 

There is no system, there are no rules of business by 
which a man can force people to be loyal to him and 
enthusiastic for his welfare. There must be qualities in 
himself which will call out their voluntary confidence 
and respect. They must see that he is businesslike, 
that he has executive ability, that he has the qualities 
of leadership. Then they will follow with zeal and 
loyalty. 

If you are a leader, an employer in any line, it is idle 
to expect that you can call out of your employees quali- 
ties which are vastly superior to those you possess 
yourself. The very idea of leadership is superiority, 
force of character, executive push, the ability to plan 
and put an undertaking through to a finish. 

If you are afraid of making enemies, do not try to 
lead, for the moment you step out of the crowd and 
show originality, individuality, you will be criticized, 
condemned, caricatured. It is human nature to throw 
stones at the head lifted above the crowd. 

No great leader ever yet escaped the jealousy and 
envy of those who could not keep up with him or do 
what he did. 

A leader must be positive, aggressive. He must have 
an iron will, an inflexible purpose, and boldness border- 
ing on audacity; he must be able to defy criticism with- 
out being insensible or indifferent to it. 

Some of our great leaders have been extremely sensi- 
tive in this respect. Criticism was very painful to them, 
yet they had the qualities of leadership which urged 
them on in spite of the pain caused by harsh and 
unjust criticisms. Many worthy young men have re- 
tired from the race for leadership because of the sting 
inflicted by the malice and envy of their fellows. They 
did not think the honey worth the sting. 

Large leadership to-day calls for great breadth of 
view, for the same qualities which made the leader in 
the past, but much enlarged and developed to meet the 
needs of our time. The vast combinations, the enor- 
mous interests involved in our large concerns to-day 
require colossal leadership. 

‘Organization is the one overtowering necessity of 
the times. It comes logically of the vast interests put 
into one business through incorporated capital.” There 
never was such a demand for leaders, men who can do 
things, as there is to-day. 


+ + 
The Best Thing to Leave Your Children 


HE best legacy a man can leave his children is the 
memory and influence of a large, broad, finely devel- 
oped mentality, a well disciplined, highly cultured mind, 
a sweet, beautiful character which has enriched every- 
body who came in contact with it, a refined personality, 
a magnanimous spirit. 

To leave a clean record, an untarnished name, a name 
which commanded respect, an honesty and integrity 
which were above suspicion; this is a legacy worth 
while, a wealth beyond the reach of fire or flood, dis- 
aster or accident on land or sea. This is a legacy allied 
to divinity. 

To bring your children up to respect themselves, to 
love the right and hate the wrong, to be self-reliant, 
strong, vigorous and independent, to do their own 
thinking so they may become leaders instead of trailers— 
this is to leave them something worth while. They will 
have power in themselves to help themselves, not imitate 
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or copy, but live their own lives and form their own 
creeds. They will not need to apologize or sneak or 
fawn, but stand erect, look the world in the face with- 
out wincing, and teel themselves equal to any environ- 
ment and masters of the situation by virtue of their own 

wer. Such a legacy will enrich them more than all 
the millions you could amass. 

How many people in this country to-day are really 
ashamed of the fathers whose money they are spend- 
ing. They are glad enough to get the money, but they 
do not like to say much about their fathers’. characters 
or how they acquired wealth. 

Is it not unaccountable how men will struggle and 
strive in order to pile up money, to accumulate a vast 
fortune for their children, and so coin their own lives, 
their very life-blood, into dollars which they leave to 
their children, often with nothing else—no name, no 
memory which can be revered? Is it not strange that 
fathers will contend and crowd so hard for that which 
is cheap and shallow and unsatisfying, and neglect the 
development of the more permanent, more desirable, 
more beautiful and lasting qualities ? 

These shrewd, long-headed men know very well 
that the chances are small that a son will develop the 
power of self-help and self-reliance when everybody is 
telling him that he is a fool to work, that his father is 
rich, that he should just pitch in and have a good time. 
These men know how small are the chances of 
developing that fiber which makes men, that stamina 
which makes character in the boy who has a fortune 
left him; yet many of them go blindly on, not seem- 
ingly caring anything about the development. of their 
boys’ characters—or their own, intent on amassing 
fortunes which so often prove the ruin of the children 


who inherit them, 
+ + 
The Magic of Self-Faith 


Fatts multiplies ability. Think of a poor French 

peasant girl of only eighteen, who could not read or 
write, who knew nothing whatever of warfare, and 
who had never before been away from her humble 
home, leading an army to victory when even the 
Crown Prince did not have confidence enough in his 
country’s cause to be crowned! Where did the power 
and wisdom come from to enable this weak girl to 
enhearten a discouraged army, to infuse new life and 
courage into it, and to do what great generals could 
not do? Her presence doubled the power of the army. 
In less than three months after she had assumed leader- 
ship she drove the English from Orleans, and in three 
months the dauphin was crowned King. During the 
ceremony of coronation, Joan of Arc stood beside him 
in full armor. The moment her mission was accom- 
plished, she felt that her peculiar power had gone and 
she begged the king to allow her to return home, 
because, she said, ‘“‘the Voices gave her no further 
command.” The king urged her to remain at the head 
of the army, but her power had departed, and her army 
was later defeated. Her faith in herself had multiplied 


Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is the 
result of thirty years of unceasing 
endeavor. 


The equipment for this service 
includes ten million miles of wire, 
more than twenty-five thousand 
miles of underground conduit, 
buildings enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switchboards 
with millions of tiny electric lights 
and billions of miles of fine copper 
threads—over five million telephones 
in daily use. 
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This great development has 
been made possible only by sound 
financing and proper provision 
for maintenance and reconstruction; 
while fair profits and substantial 
security have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Especially 
when considered with the fact that 
the value of Bell properties exceeds 
the outstanding capital. 


The Bell System was so wisely 
planned and soundly constructed 
that it has kept pace with the con- 
stantly increasing demands of a 
Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell Service 
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her ability more than a thousandfold, but the moment 
it was gone, her power departed with it. 

The world is often amazed at the marvelous achieve- 
ment of a very ordinary person who has tremendous 
self-faith. The example of Joan of Asc illustrates the 
great law, just as the falling of the apple suggested to 
Newton the law of gravitation. It shows that we use 
only a very small percentage of our possible power; 
that we do not begin to do the things we could do if 
we were inspired by great faith, by supreme self- 
confidence. 
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Faith is a tremendous force in one’s life. It multi- 
plies one’s power immensely. It can remove moun- 
tains of difficulty, and make the impossible possible. 

Do we wonder at the great ability of a man like J. 
Pierpont Morgan? A large part of his ability consists 
in his faith that he can do what he undertakes, and a 
corresponding painstaking effort in work. 

When you have lost your business, your property, 
your position, or failed in your undertaking, cling tena- 
ciously to your self-faith. No matter what comes to 
you, never give that up. It is the power that can 
turn any failure into success. 

Faith unlocks doors, opens up the avenues to every- 
thing that is good. When it is present, the thing 
which we desire to do is always possible, but when 
it is gone, evervthing we lo>g for goes with it. 
We can do nothing of value until faith returns, hence 
it is of the utmost value to keep it alive, to keep it 
growing, to cultivate it to the utmost. 

There are many ways of cultivating faith. We can 
cultivate it by picturing in our imagination, noble, sub- 
lime possibilities, we can cultivate it by aspiring to all 
that is noble and true, by using every possible method 
to improve ourselves, and by constantly thinking that 
we can do what we desire to do, and can be what we 
aspire to be. To think you can is to create the force 


that can. 
- oF 


It takes courage to work on in silence, and wait, 
perhaps, until after you are dead for the justifica- 
tion of your acts which nobody understands and 
which you can not explain without injuring another. 
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FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 





If by proper selection of food one can feel 
strong and fresh at the end of a day’s work, it 
is worth while to know the kind of food that 
will produce this result. 

\ school teacher out in Kans. says in this 
connection : 

““T commenced the use of Grape-Nuts food 
five months ago. At that time my health was 

o poor that I thought I would have to give up 
my work altogether. I was rapidly losing: in 
weight, had little appetite, was nervous and 
sleepless, and experienced, almost constantly, 
a feeling of exhaustion: 

‘“‘T tried various remedies without good re- 
sults; then I determined to give particular at- 
tention to my food, and pave iaeueoll something 
of the properties of Grape-Nuts for rebuilding 
the brain and nerves. 

“T commenced using Grape-Nuts and have 

nee made a constant and rapid improvement 

health, in spite of the fact that all this time 

[ have been engaged in the most strenuous and 
exacting work. 

‘I have gained twelve pounds in weight and 
have a good appetite, my nerves are steady and 
[ sleep sound. I have such strength and re- 

rve force that I feel almost as strong and 
fresh at the close of a day’s work as at the 
beginning. 

‘Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled 

ich with weak eyes, but as my vitality in- 

eased the eyes became stronger. 

“T never heard of food as nutritious and 
economical as Grape-Nuts.” 

Read the little book, ‘“The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


Possibilities for Mak- 
ing Money Appeal 
to Everyone 


It is an established fact that the 
greatest fortunes have been made 
from real estate investments. 








For the average investor great 
opportunities are rapidly dimin- 
ishing in the East—the trend 
being westward. 

But even the West has its good 
and bad lands. The discrimi- 
nating investor must exercise 
careful judgment. 

The best land for an investor 
now is land in the West which 
is being developed by the won- 
derful system of irrigation. This 
land is most productive and 
very profitable and is rapidly in- 
creasing in value. 

Chere is a decided best even with 
this land and we will be glad to 
send to interested parties a full 
description of what is being done 
in the arid region of New Mex- 
ico. The pictures alone in our 
beautiful booklet are sufficient 
to tell the story. 


Write for this booklet—it is sent without charge. 


WESTERN IRRIGATED LAND 
AND ORCHARD CO. 
47 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Heroic Rescue 


"Tree year old Montague 

and two year old Harold 
were-having a bath together 
in the big tub. 

Mother left them a mo- 
ment while she went into 
the next room. Suddenly 
a series of agonized shrieks 


tained at the usual rates. 





For these bits of “* Point and Pleasantry "" payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. Stories which 
have appeared in other publications are not eligible. The 
editors reserve the right to make such editorial changes as 
may seem necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on 
these pages, and yet seems worthy of publication, may be re- 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.” 


Not Transferable . 


Mss A. had on a skirt of 
delicate fawn - color, 
which the others coveted. 
“Do bequeath that skirt 
to me, Miss A.,” said one 
friend, ‘‘it matches a waist 
of mine exactly.” 
“1 don’t see what you 








recalled her. Two dripping, 
terror-stricken little figures 
stood, clasped in each other’s arms, in the middle of 
the bathroom floor. 

**O, Mother!” gasped Montague. ‘‘I got him out! 
1 saved him! The stopper came out and we were 
going down! ””—M. C. 


* o 


Standing Room Only 


Kirke La Suexte met an actor and noticed that he was 
wearing a mourning band on his arm. 

**It’s for my father,” the actor explained. 
just come from his funeral.” 

La Shelle expressed his sympathy. The actor’s grief 
was obviously very real and great. ‘‘l attended to all 
the funeral arrangements,” he said. ‘‘ We had every- 
thing just as father would have liked it.” 

‘Were there many there?” asked La Shelle. 

** Many there!” cried the actor with pride. ‘‘ Why, 
my boy, we turned ’em away!””—R. M. Winans. 


Probably True 


raw Irishman shipped as one of the crew on a 
revenue cruiser. His turn at the wheel came 
around, and after a somewhat eccentric session in the 
pilot house he found himself the butt of no little humor 
below. 
‘*Begorrah,” he growled at last, ‘‘and ye need n’t 
talk. I bet I done more steerin’ in tin minutes ’n ye 
done in yer howl watch.”—W. D. Steste. 


ae 
Misplaced Rapture 
"To sow the absurdity of Swedenborg’s ideas, the 
preacher drew a graphic account of the supposed 
Swedenborgian heaven, with beautiful fields, fine 
horses, cows, etc. In the midst of his glowing descrip- 
tion, one of the sisters went into raptures, and shouted: 
**Glory, glory, glory!” 
‘* Hold on there, sister!” said the preacher, ‘‘ you’re 
shoutiag over the wrong heaven!” 


* + 
Thrift 

N ECONOMICAL housewife drank a quantity of silver 
nitrate by mistake. The doctor, who had been 
hastily summond, ordered large draughts of the white of 
eggs to be administered. ‘‘ Mary! Mary!” murmured 
the almost unconscious patient. ‘‘ Save the yolks for 

puddings !” 


“I’ve 


a a 
He Had Done Enough 
“f FrEttow-citizens,” said the candidate, ‘I have 
fought against the Indians. 1 have often had no 
bed but the battle-field and no canopy but the sky. 
I have marched over the frozen ground till every step 
has been marked with blood.” 

His story told well, till a dried-up looking voter came 
to the front. 

“T’ll_ be darned if you hain’t done enough for your 
country. Go home and rest. I'll vote for the other 
fetlow.”.—H. M. HarpMan. 

o 
Kismet 
“LJE LOVES me not,” the daisy said, 
When Elsie sought to pluck 


An answer from it, leaf by leaf, 
Of ill or happy luck. 


“He loves me not,” the daisy said, 

When all its leaves were dried, 

And Elsie smiled at Fate because 
She knew the daisy lied. 


—W. Jj. Lampton. 


want of this old skirt,” Miss 
A. replied. ‘ It’s on its 
last legs now.”—Myra Louise Spaucpine. 


Of Course Not 


“BY THE way, Elder Browne, why is it that you 
always address your congregation as ‘ brethren,’ 
and never mention the women in your sermons?”’ 
“But, my dear madam, the one embraces the other.” 
‘*Oh, but, Elder, not in church!” 
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The Modern Cook Book 


N account of the high price of foodstuffs, house- 
holders will be glad to know of the following sub- 
stitutes : 
PLankKeD SHAD 

Send one of the children around to the new houses in 
the neighborhood to borrow a quantity of putty. Take 
the putty, knead it well and flavor so that it will taste 
as much like fish as possible. When about ready for 
the oven quickly stir in a paper of pins. 

If it is not desired to serve this as shad, le. ve out the 
pins and serve as cheese. 


SPINACH 


Go to any storage house and procure a quantity of 
excelsior. On the way home stop at the drug store and 
buy a bottle of green dye. Take the excelsior and dye 
each strand separately in order to get it just the right 
shade. Now take it to the barber’s and have it cut. If 
excelsior is not procurable, use straw hats. 


SALAD 


A good substitute for salad may be made by getting 
the lawn mower, running it over the lawn, gathering 
up the grass, putting the grass through the clothes 
wringer to flatten it and take out the kinks. Then lay 
on plates and cover with any good substitute for apples 
or celery. A white kid glove, if chopped fine, is just 
as good as chicken or veal. A good dressing for this 
salad may easily be made by allowing a few old mus- 
tard plasters to soak over night. 


BreakFasr Foop 


Go to any department store and buy a few dolls. 
Take the thumb and first finger and grasp each doll 
firmly under the arms. With the other hand make an 
incision in the cadaver of the doll just above the waist 
line. Serve the contents in quantities o suit and pour 
over it any good substitute for milk. A good substitute 
for milk may be procured from any milkman. 

If impossible to obtain dolls, chop up hair brushes or 
clothes brushes. 

Turtie Soup 


For a small price one may purchase an old bait 
bucket from any fisherman. Put in a little seaweed, a 
few seashells, and, if possible, an old, well-seasoned 
fish net. Boil thoroughly until all the flavor is ex- 
tracted. Then strain. Before serving, drop in a few 
pieces of almost anything you can find to give it sub- 
stance. 

Appte Pig 


Just before the cook goes out in the evening have 
her cut the fringe off the portieres. Set the fringe to 
soak in a kettle of concentrated lye until tender. In 
the morning add a little cider to flavor and bake. If 
tar paper is used instead of crusts, it will not be necess- 
ary to grease the pans. 

A very good whipped cream dressing for this may be 
made by using absorbent cotton. Absorbent cotton 
also comes in quite handy in making Charlotte Russe. 

—E tis O. Jones 
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Burn Your Bridges 
Behind You 


[Continued from page 411] 


felt in the weakened or debilitated power of decision. 

The undecided man is like a turnstile at a fair which 
is in everybody’s way but stops no one. 

There is nothing more pitiable than a man who never 
knows his mind; who is always on the fence; who is 
always vacillating, questioning; who has nothing es- 
tablished in his life beyond possibie reconsideration. 

On the other hand, it is deplorable to see men and 
women spend years and tears trying to undo the results 
of an impulsive, impetuous decision which was made 
in a thoughtless, unguarded moment, or fit of depres- 
sion under the impulse of a temporary depression. 

| know men’ who have a mortal dread’ of deciding 
things without an opportunity for reconsidering. They 
are so afraid they will make a mistake and regret it that 
they ruin their judgment by not trusting it. They can 
not bear to decide anything of importance without hav- 
ing their judgment reinforced with other people’s opin- 
jon. The result is that they are always weak, they 
lack self-reliance, independence, and soon become neg- 
ative characters instead of creators, producers. 

Indecision runs in the blood of many people. They 
never seem to be able to burn the bridges behind them. 
They always want to leave a way open for possible re- 
treat. They do not realize that committing themselves 
unreservedly to their aim and depending entirely upon 
themselves would very soon develop a strong self- 
reliance and cure the vacillating habit. 

If you feel that indecision runs in your blood, that 
you have inherited the fatal balancing, wavering ten- 
dency, just make up your mind that you must break it, 
or it will break you. 

There is nothing more demoralizing than the habit of 
putting aside important matters to be decided later. If 
this is your tendency, compel yourself to the practise of 
quick, firm, final decision. No matter how serious the 
thing you are called upon to decide, throw all the light 
possible on the matter in hand, weigh and consider it, 
but bewareof postponement of your decision. The 
temptation to reconsider is fatal to forceful action. 
Better a thousand times to make mistakes than to be a 
victim of the insidious habit of indecision. ‘‘ The great- 
est thief this world has ever produced is Procrastination, 
and he is still at large.” 

Decide quickly, firmly, finally. Let there be no 
going back, no reconsidering, no opening up of the 
matter for further discussion. Be firm, positive. 

The vacillating man belongs to whoever can capture 
him. He is ever at the mercy of opposing or interrupt- 
ing circumstances. He is the tool of the man who had 
the last chance at him. Just as the driftwood on a 
river is whirled by every little eddy or blocked by some 
obstruction, he is always at the mercy of other men’s 
opinions. He does not possess himself; he does not 
have an opinion. If he does, it is at the mercy of the 
first man who presents a counter one. No matter how 
firm he may be in what he decides upon to-day, to- 
morrow he will meet a man who will change it all. In 
helpless passiveness he is tossed from one individual to 
another, ever the property of the stronger personality 
with whom he talked last. 

It is astonishing that the victim of vacillation, the 
man who can not positively decide anything of import- 
ance to-day feels very sure that something is going to 
happen to enable him to decide to-morrow with more 
ease and certainty, and if he can only put off the 
tesponsibility of deciding now, he feels that it will come 
out all right. Victims of indecision are always victims 
of over-hopefulness. They think the future will bring 
everything out all right; will bring the object nearer and 
make decision easier. ‘‘ To-morrow” is their talisman. 

Napoleon used to say, ‘‘ If your adversary can bring a 
powerful force to attack a certain post ten minutes 
sooner than you can bring up a supporting force, you 
are beaten, even though all the rest of your plans be the 
most perfect that can be devised.” Life is full of crises 
when to act promptly and with decision means victory, 
and to waver, means failure. 

When someone asked Admiral Farragut if he was 
prepared for defeat, he said: ‘‘I certainly am_ not. 
Any man who is prepared for defeat would be half 
defeated before he commenced.’ 

Most people lose so many precious years before they 
get up a momentum, before they commit themselves 
completely, unreservedly, and burn their tempting 
bridges behind them, that they do not have time to do 
the great work they are capable of, or else they arrive 
at the goal so late that they have but few effective 
years left. 

Tens of thousands of youths of this land are waiting 
at the dock with their ship prepared for sea, and yet 
they do not dare to hoist anchor, for they have not 
quite decided upon their port, or they are afraid they 
will meet rough weather, or that they will go to pieces 
on the rocks. 

One of the most demoralizing things in the world 
is the habit of indecision, of vacillating, of hanging 
on the fence half-decided. Nothing is more fatal to 
effective action or progress. It destroys all force for 
doing things; it paralyzes action and is fatal to all 

[Continued on page 435] 
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No Dangerous Like iia Razors. 
" “ Not A Scraper Like Hoe-Shaped “Safe- 
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TRAZOR 


** THE SAFE SAFETY” 
is a perfect shaving device that every man can shave with, 
combining the correct Sliding Diagonal Stroke with Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 
Complete silver-plated set consisting of Razor, Stropping At- 
tachment and 6 double-edged, hollow-ground blades of finest 


tempered steel; in kit as above or in handsome leather-covered <i z Be 3 
case, $5.00. Other sets up to $8.00. Extra blades, aa 


six for 50 cents. Illustrated Booklet free on request. 
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New York City 
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box outfit upon receipt of 
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): where the — air and the wonders of Nature 


make you forget all else in the sheer joy of real living. 
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hotel comfort and convenience. 

Begin your vacation right. Take the de luxe 


Rocky Mountain 
Limited 


—Daily from Chicago to Colorado Springs and Denver direct— 

A train of thought—thought for your comfort, convenience and 
pleasures. The Pullman drawing-rooms, the obs<-vation-library- 
buffet car, the tempting cuisine, barber, valet and stenographer 

are expressions of our thoughtfulness for your wants. 

Victrola recitals and world’s news service en roule. 
Other good trains every day from Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Memphis 





Kansas City, for Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 


Write for our free illustrated booklets and let us save you the bother of making summer 
vacation plans. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
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12 La Salle Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GROWING CHILDREN 
The Period when the Nervous Activity is at Its 
Greatest. 





‘Against the practice of giving tea and coffee 
to children, we cannot speak too strongly. 
Childhood is the period when the nervous ac- 

tivity is at its greatest. The brain is ever busy 
receiving new impressions. Reflex action, co- 

ordination of museles, and the special senses 
are all under a special course of training. 


‘The nervous system is pushed to its utmost 

capt acity, and long is the list of victims that 

low its over-stimulation. In these little 

p eople nothing but harm can come from the 

use of such cerebral stimulants as tea or coffee. 

Bad, then, as this practice is, let us as physi- 
cians be aggressive in its prohibition. 

‘Do not be satisfied by answering ‘No’ when 
asked as to their use, but let us teach the families 
with whom we come in contact that such prac- 
tice is evil. We speak emphatically, because 
1ot only among the poor and uneducated, but 
umong the rich, who should know better, this 
practice is marvelously prevalent.” — 7he Home 

loctor. 

Children like a warm bevera;’* for breakfast 
and it is well for them to have * ‘f the drink is 
a food and not a drug. 


Postum is made to supply a rich nourishing 
liquid food with a crisp coffee taste for those 
who cannot and should not use coffee. Analy- 

is shows it to contain about fourteen per cent 
of muscle-forming elements and 66.11 per cent 
of energy and fat-producing elements, which 
go to nourish and sustain the delicate nerve 
centres throughout the body and from which 
the vital energy proceeds. 


The suecess of child or adult eae lar rgely 
upon proper sustenance for the body. Children 
who depend upon the intelligence of their 
elders to furnish them with good food deserve 
our most careful-attention and thought. 


Read “‘The Road to Wellville,’” found in 
pkgs. ‘* There’s a Reason.” 
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g far from mountains or the sea, may, at their own homies, 
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litor was once a victim. 

Power and Poise is devoted to building Health, Strength 

i ¢ har acter; to the development of well U pees power—the 

kind of power that can compete with the world and build success 

teaches how to cure bashfulness, indigestion, etc., by the mind. 

No other like it. Subscription, now, £508 year. ‘Sample copy 
10 P OWER AND Portse Pus. Co., 5607 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
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Getting Rich 


An orderl rT system for solving the money problem, by one 
who solved it methods, “The . pennies of success made 
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Marriage in America 


duty was to bear just as many children as she could. 
Now we know that the sin lies in having too many.” 

Of course it is true that the husband has as much to 
say about the size of the family as the wife. But the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the factory man 
to-day is more reluctant to have a large family than is 
the factory woman. 

President Roosevelt once pointed out that a system 
of two-children families spells race suicide. Yet we 
find’ among factory operatives—at present our most 
prolific class—that the great majority of the mothers of 
the future propose to bring no more than two children 
into the world. 

Desire for a Home Is Almost Universal 

Among the factory girl’s motives for marriage, last 
but not least comes her desire for a home of her own. 
The domestic instinct is very strong in her. More than 
half the girls would marry chiefly to possess a nest all 
their own. More than four-fifths are deeply interested 
in the idea. 

During many an interview with some stolid, heavy- 
eyed young toiler, the mention of this subject would 
bring to her face a swift transfiguration. Color would 
flow into the sallow cheeks and a beautiful light would 
come into the dull eyes which had not responded in 
the least to the words ‘‘ Love” and ‘* Motherhood.” 

Anna Z., a Chicago white goods worker, rather neatly 
expressed the general attitude of her class toward the 
three main factors of matrimony. Note the significant 
order in which she arranged her desires: 

“‘T want a little flat that | can fix up any way | 
please, and | want my babies and a man to look 
after me.” 

This passion for a home is not based on the hope 
that it will give them more freedom than their present 
life affords. Indeed, only twenty-eight per cent. ex- 
pect more freedom in married life, and a large ae 
of these are Italian girls who lead before marriage “‘ 
penitentiary kind of life,” as one of them feelingly ex- 
pressed it. Fourteen per cent. look forward to an 
equal degree of freedom after the wedding; fifty-eight 
per cent. to less freedom. 

**No, there won’t be near as much freedom then,” 
declared Lucy L., who bends all day over a sewing- 
machine in Minneapolis. ‘‘That’s why |’ve always 
said that if | didn’t have to work I’d never get mar- 
ried. You ain’t got any freedom after that, but you’ve 
got a home, anyhow.” 

It is not for love then, primarily, nor for children 
that factory girls marry. It is for a home, first and 
foremost. They marry to escape from the stultifying, 
ageing, killing factory, and to get into a place which 
is the greatest possible contrast to it. So strongly do 
they feel about this that more than three-fourths of 
them express a willingness to marry in the face of 
parental opposition. 

But even though the image of home looms largest 
in the soul of the factory girl, she has very definite 
ideas about the sort of man she would like to marry. 
Unlike the business girl, she often has time, as she 
bends over her monotonous toil, for brooding over the 
problems of life and for sending her imagination out on 
scouting expeditions to see what the future may hold 
in store. 

“1 think and think all day about these things,” said 
a Philadelphia shirt-waist striker to me, ‘‘ until some- 
times my head is ready to burst.” 

Handsome Young Husbands Are Not in Demand 


Fewer than one-half of the girls would like hand- 
some husbands. They prefer them large, strong and 
masculine. Most of them are quite indifferent to a man’s 
appearance. _ Many are positively afraid of a handsome 
man as a marriage possibility. 

*‘No handsome men fer mine. They’re genally as 
conceited as they can be and run round after other 
girls after they get married.” Thus a box operative in 
Minneapolis expressed it. Does not this sound like the 
philosophy of age rather than of youth? 

The factory girl’s views on masculine attire are emi- 
nently matronly. She is thoroughly afraid of the ‘‘ good 
dresser” as a prospective husband. In the school of 
crude reality she has perforce become a logician. She 
can look straight through to-day’s resplendent vision 
of the ‘candy kid” sauntering down Broadway or 
State Street, and glimpse, a few years hence, the vision 
of a dispossess-proceeding landing a miserable family 
with its few sticks of furniture out in the rainy East 
Side street. Mathilde, the laundry worker who pre- 
dicted that marriage would not modify her arms and 
legs, uttered a phrase on this subject that sounds as 
though it came out of the Book of Proverbs: ‘‘ Does a 
man who puts money on his back put money in the 
bank ?” 

Make no mistake. With all her matronly notions 
the factory girl is ever so human. She likes to go out 
with the ‘‘nobby dresser,” the ‘‘two cent dude” (as 
she disparagingly calls him), almost as much as any 
other girl does. She likes to have him ‘‘show her a 
good time.” It is only as a marriage candidate that 
his stock sinks low. And she is keen enough to see 
that this thing works both ways. 

“Swell dressing frightens a. man away,” declared 
Lena C., a pretty, soft-voiced hosiery operative in Chi- 
cago. ‘‘If a man sees a girl all dressed up, he thinks: 
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‘Oh, I’d never want her—she’d make me poor!’” 
As we shall see in the next article, this is a far cry 
from the business girl’s standpoint. 


How does the industrial girl feel about the age of her 


possible husband ? 

From what | can gather it seems to me that she 
would like his actual age in years to correspond with 
her own spiritual age. When Helen D., the seventeen 
year old bag-folder, said wistfully : ‘‘1’d like for my 
man to be a whole lot older’n me,” she was laying 
bare the senility of her soul. ‘‘ These here young fel- 
lers,” she went on, * ‘is all right to run ’round with, 
but they would n’t support you and they ’d be too wild. 

I'd like an old man, fifteen, twenty years older’n me, 
what 'd be steady and could learn me somethin’.” You 
see, Helen is spiritually about three hundred per cent. 
older than her years. 

As a rule the average factory girl’s ideal husband is 
from two to ten years older than herself. He is seldom 
as young, and never younger. 

Widowers are never popular. With the brutal frank- 
ness of youth, more than half of the girls pronounce 
against ‘‘ shop-worn articles” and ‘‘ wash-sales.” ‘‘No 
damaged goods for mine!” is a favorite way of putting 
it. Fewer than one-third would be willing to marry a 
widower, and most of these are of the warm-hearted, 
ultra-maternal type of the sweat-shop worker who 
longed to feel her babies’ arms about her neck. ‘‘No,” 
she said, ‘‘] should not mind a widower. His little 
children would need a mother.” 

In spite of the extreme popularity of divorce—a 
thing we shall consider later—fewer than three per cent. 
feel that they could bring themselves to marry divorced 
men. 

The factory girl’s ideal husband may earn his living 
in almost any way except as a factory hand, a waiter, a 
gambler or a capitalist. She considers her brother 
operative beneath her socially and hardly competent 
financially to found a home. The waiter is too servile 
for her democratic taste—and besides, ‘‘he does not 
have enough to do to keep him out of mischief.” 


Steady and Careful but Not Stingy 


As for the capitalist, nobody is more suspicious of 
the rich man than is the factory girl. ‘‘ Why should 
he be coming around me?”’ is her first thought, fol- 
lowed by the instinctive conclusion that it is for no 
good. Even though he proposes marriage, she suspects 
some deception. 

But suppose the miraculous happened. Suppose he 
were true and loved her. Even then, one thought 
would be insupportable: everybody would say that she 
was marrying for ‘‘the coin.” Said a Philadelphia 
Jewess, voicing the sense of the majority: ‘‘I don’t 
care for rich men because the richer they are the worse 
they are.” 

The factory girl’s future husband must make an in- 
come ranging from eight to forty dollars a week, and 
averaging twenty dollars. He must have good health. 
Many girls, like a candy cutter | know of in Memphis, 
would not even “‘ go” with a fellow who had tubercu- 
losis because of reluctance to hurt his feelings when 
finally ‘‘ turning him down.” 

The fact that a man had sown his wild oats in con- 
siderable quantities would deter very few of the girls 
from marrying him, though they would usually expect 
him to stop sowing them after the wedding. Our bag 
folder spoke, fortunately, for only a small minority of 
the lowest type of operatives when she declared, 
“*Long as he acted all right front o’ me, | wouldn't 
bother much about his morals.” 

Of any possible risk to her own health that might 
follow her husband’s wild oats, she has only a meager 
notion; although this notion is wisdom compared to the 
pitiful ignorance of the business girl in these matters. 

As has already been said, steadiness is the indispen- 
sable qualification. The factory girl hates masculine 
laziness, but not with a tithe of the fierce hatred that 
she reserves for drink. She has constantly before her 
eyes the sufferings of those women who are tied for 
life to drunkards. And there are few sharper pangs re- 
served for her than the pang of that moment when she 
first sees her lover come reeling out of the saloon’s 
swinging doors. 

Though she likes to have a good spender ‘‘ show her 
a good time,” as marriage possibilities she holds a 
spendthrift and .. tightwad” in equal disfavor. ‘‘IfI 
go out with a ‘ tightwad,’”’ exclaimed a bright Memphis 
girl, “1 try to bleed him and stick him all | can. 
“Don’t like ’em neither too clever nor too stingy,” 
remarked a young woman from Pasadena. But, on the 
whole, if a man must err let him err on the side of 
closeness. 

She would like her future husband to know a little 
more than herself, ‘‘so he can learn me something.” 
But the higher education she distrusts almost as pro- 
foundly as she does wealth. It takes men out of touch 
with practical affairs. Flora M., who works in a Memphis 
box factory, feels thus: ‘‘ You take some o’ them men 
that have a swell education—they can’t see fur ’nough 
ahead to do any good. It’s the common-sense that 
counts.” 

As regards Sebnieetions three girls would like a jolly, 
easy-going husband to every one who prefers him set- 
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jous and masterful. 1 am inclined to believe that the 
North and West favor the former type, the South the 
Jatter. 

One more touch must complete this sketch of the 
factory girl’s ideal husband. What should his accom- 
plishments be? This query disclosed the wide popular- 
ity of a single art in the hearts of the people. Not one 
girl wished him talented as a painter or sculptor, as an 
architect or poet. Not one wished for a good dancer, a 
star athlete or a brilliant conversationalist. Those who 
wished at all desired just one thing, and desired it with 
wistful eyes: “‘l wisht he could sing or play good,” 
they would murmur. 


The Factory Girl's Opportunities for Marriage 


After learning a little about the marriage-motives of 
the industrial girl and her marriage-ideals, one naturally 
begins to wonder what her marriage-opportunities 
amount to. 

Both in her chances of meeting available men and in 
her social standing she is rather seriously handicapped 
in the marriage game. 

‘You never see a man in the factory cept the 
boss,” explained a young girl in the southern district of 
Philadelphia. ‘‘ Why, men would be a-scared to come 
in, there’s such a tough lot o’ girls there.” = * 

Where, then, is she to meet her future husband? 
As we have seen, she thinks little of her brother oper- 
ative, so that “the not impossible he’’ must be en- 
countered evenings or Sundays. | am convinced that 
only a small proportion of factory girls will ‘‘ pick up” 
strangers on the street or in the park. Church is a 
good place to make “‘ gentlemen friends,” but the best 
place of all is the dance hall. 

Factory work is generally so monotonous and con- 
fining that it demands, as an antidote, a little fun and 
excitement after hours. The day is so stale, flat and 
unprofitable that the night cries aloud for stimulants. 
Hence the popularity of the dance hall. 

It is at once the factory girl’s blessing and her curse. 
Few things benefit her more than a good evening’s danc- 
ing in the right environment, with its much needed exer- 
cise, recreation and sociability. But, sad to say, more 
than half the girls frequent public dance halls where 
introductions are dispensed with and any man may 
dance with any girl. As a result, these places are 
haunted by emissaries of the white slave traffic. 

Something must surely be done to provide a substi- 
tute for the public dance hall which, in striking its 
terrible blows at the factory girl’s virtue, is becoming 
one of the most dangerous foes of marriage in America. 


Her Views Upon the Divorce Question 


The most striking part of the factory girl’s attitude 
toward marriage relates to its downfall. Knowing the 
elderly, pessimistic quality of her mind, | was prepared 
to find her rather liberal on the question of divorce. 
But, even so, the returns of this investigation brought 
something of a shock. For they showed that fewer 
than a third of the girls were absolutely opposed to 
divorce, and nearly all of these were Roman Catholics. 
Whether it is well or ill-founded, the belief is wide- 
spread that the divorce court is the thermometer of 
married bliss. 

I found that the popularity of divorce in the different 
States of the Union seemed to keep pace with the lib- 
erality—or extravagance—of the local divorce laws. 
Tennessee, for example, is one of our most radical 
States. These are a few of the grounds on which it 
grants divorce: Felony, physical incapacity, refusal of 
wife to live with husband in the State, and absenting 
herself two years; and, at the discretion of the court, 
for cruelty, indignities, abandonment or neglect to pro- 
vide, habitual drunkenness. 

In view of such a munificent law, it is small wonder 
that | was constantly hearing things like this from the 
factory girls of a certain city in Tennessee: ‘* There’s a 
lot says nowadays, ‘Oh, well, come on; let’s get mar- 
tied and try it. If we don’t get on we’ll get a divorce and 
try it again.’ You know it only costs ’em a few dollars 
to get a divorce if they both want to.’” 

Another worker in one of the best factories in town 
told me: ‘‘ Fully one-half of the girls here have married 
one time or another and come back to work a few 
weeks later.” 

These statements were widely confirmed both by 
factory employees and managers. 

Has the “‘ disintegration of the family” already begun? 
It looks very much as though it had, at least among 
the factory workers of this Tennessee city. They are 
imitating the Four Hundred there and giving the trial- 
marriage system a test. 


Nineteen Reasons Why She Considers Marriage a 
Failure 


Exactly why does the factory girl consider marriage a 
failure? It is interesting to see how widely the opinions 
differ. Outside of the few utter pessimists who “‘ don’t 
believe there is such a thing as a good husband,” the 
girls gave nineteen different reasons for their belief that 
more marriages are unhappy than happy. This belief, 
whether well or ill-founded, was usually based on a 
knowledge of the recent growth of divorce. 

1 found that drink was the chief reason. Getting 
married in too great a hurry was a close second to 
drink; while unfaithfulness and masculine selfishness 
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A Postage Stamp 


Puts the 
“RICHMOND Suction Cleaner 
in Your Home 







OU ‘see here an electric Suction Cleaner 

which weighs but fen pounds instead of 

sixty. The ‘Ricumonp” Suction Cleaner 
enables you now, for the first time, to clean by 
electricity, without lugging a sixty or eighty 
pound machine from room to room—up and 





down stairs. It represents as great an advance 


over heavy weight vacuum cleaners as these 
cleaners represented over brooms. For it is 
the only really portable Suction Cleaner. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 
THE “RicHMonD” SALES CO., by 


THe MS¢Crum-How ett Co. 


Park Ave. and 4Ist St., New York City 


FIVE FACTORIES: 
Two at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich Conn.—One at 
Racine, Wis.—One at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of ‘Ricumonp- Boilers and Radiators; 
“Ricumonpy> Enameled Ware, Bath Tubs, Lavatories; 
“Ricumonp>- Suds Makers, and ‘Ricumonn Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 
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Now Afford the Best Suction Cleaner Made 


All that any Vacuum Cleaner or Suction Cleaner can do, the “Ricumonp* does. 
And it does, besides, some things which no other machine can do. 
You can, for example, use the “RicHMOND” 
Suction Cleaner with or without the hose. The 
hose attachment slides off or on with the same 
ease that your foot slides into an easy slipper. 
Slip on the hose, and the ten pound “RicHMOND*" 
with its six special cleaning tools (all furnished 
without extra cost), cleans hangings, walls, books, 
bedding, upholstery, clothing, hats, underneath radi- 
ators, furniture, etc. It is also supplied with a 
special attachment for hair drying and pillow ren- 
ovating, etc. 
Slip off the hose and you have a floor machine 
which weighs no more than a common carpet sweeper. 
The everyday work of rug and carpet cleaning—of 
cleaning hardwood floors, tile floors, bathrooms, 
hearths, porches, etc., can be done either with or 
without hose. 


A Postage Stamp the Only Cost 


required to put this ten pound cleaner ‘in your 
home. Just send us your name and*address, and 
we will have delivered to your door without one 
penny of expense to you—without obligation of any 
kind—a guaranteed “Ricumonp’ Suction Cleaner. 
You can prove for yourself in your own home, 
just what this will do for you. 

But write today and we will include with our reply, 
a handsome illustrated booklet. 











The “Ricumonp” Sales Co. 
Sole Selling Agents ; 
160 G, Broadway, New York City 
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Buy It—and You'll Never 
Need Roof Paint! 


HE ever recurring question of what you | it and they can supply you with a sample, or 
T shall put on your building as a roofing | we will mail one to you upon receipt of postal 
can be very satisfactorily solved for a | request. 
ood long period by buying Amatite. Free Sample 
Amatite is the roofing that zeeds no painting 
no attention of any kind after it is laid. Don't decide hastily on a roofing or take some one’s 
Amatite is the roofing that will not leak; that | S%%.'in'mind that Amalie never needs fo be painted. 
loesn’t rot; that is not affected by heat or cold. Don’t forget ¢ha¢ when making your selection. 
It is just the kind of an all-serviceable roof- | There's noeconomy in buying a roofing and a paint to 
ing you need. It gives better protection and | keep it agg” ag when 2 og Sa gonae to ne 
service than any other ready roofing, and Coal Tar Pitch waterproof roofing mever needing 


Sie ; painting—Amatite. 
auses you no expense after it is laid. The Write to-day for a Sample and Booklet telling all 


money you spend in buying it is its first, last | about it. 








und only cost. 1 R55 Barrett Manuracturinc Co. 
Such a roofing is worth investigating because New York Chicago Philadelphia 

> ion oe aes : ; irst- Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 

it will stand investigation. First class dealers | Pittsburg Poy otal 

handle Amatite because the demand warrants Kansas City St. Louis London, Eng. 





SUMMER COTTAGES 





Shipped Anywhere Freight Paid pk, Saae 


You can have one of our beautiful Cornell Portable Cottages shipped 

where in this country and erected in some charming locality. You can 
lependent of hotels and boarding-houses with their noise, discomforts 
ynfusion, and have a real vacation in your own summer home. 


Cornell Portable Houses 


built in many styles and sizes, in sections convenient for shipping and 
iling. Built of first-class materials by skilled workmen, erected and 
isomely painted at our factory, they are complete in every detail. You 
quickly and easily assemble them woe bolting sections together; 
ything is numbered—no skilled help required. They will withstand the 
rest storms and endure for years. e cost is very low, and within 
yone’s reach. Hundreds in use. May we send you our catalog? 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MPG. CO. 421 Adams St., ITHACA, N. ¥. 


~— REPS TE™.LOR IT. SURE! 


8 It gam oe = Gold for Someone. 
This Is not a m: offer—j a puzzie—a new one— interes w r you know music or not. 
| for working it. Are you confident you can find out what sentence this makes? 
| friends to help you. Just tryit. Someone will the 3; WHY NOT YOU? The given notes, when correctly read, 
| make a sentence, which we will pay to notes run asin music on the LINES are E, G, B, D, F; 
i] those in the SPACES are F, A, C, & as shown by the letters at each end of diagram, to be read from left to right as in ordinary 
| print. Thus the first four notes make the ¢ 



















$2650 Reward 
You can consult books or musicians and get your 
































| word “AGED.” What is the rest of t+ - t }—-F 5, — } 
the sentence? The $260 will surely t +e “2 I [e) oS at 
be paid without quibble or fall; this isa - 4 — mr) 2-4 
legitimate puzzle contest complying with oe oe 
all the requirements of law; you rite out your answer now and send it to 


enight lust se woll win ize as the next one. W 

us today with 50 cents for @ month’s subscription to our big Illustrated weekly, the Pathfinder. Gives gist of news at home and 

abroad; non-partisian, reliable; more real meatin it than in any dozen ordinary papers put together; contains all the “best seller” 

novels cond d for rapid reading. y other unique features. 17th year of success. e have paid out many hundreds of dollars 

in prizes ; our awards are always made promptly and fairly. Contest closes June 27, 1910; prizes paid and winners’ names published 

stonce. To the person who correctly reads the puzzie we will pay $250 in cash. If there should be more than’ 
one correct answer we will divide the prize equally among the tying contestants, You mustn’t miss this chance, 50 Cents Brings Paper 








26 Weeks and Correct Answer Secures Prize Money. ’t delay. Address Pathfinder, Box 79 Washington, D.C. 


Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 


Just like a 30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our Handsome Book 





only WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 
smaller. Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch | Special Bargains in WECO 
—3H.P. teed self-starting Engine, | reversible, self-starting en- 


guaran se 
weedless and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30 | gines to those building or buy- 
4 . oney if not as | ing their own Hulls. En- 
ited. Write for free oe! today. | gine controlled byone lever. 
ull size Boat Designs furnished free to purchasers of Weco Engines. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 504 Canal Street, GREENVILLE, MICH. 








Success Magazine 


were tied for third place. On this last count a Chicago 
feather worker had a few stinging words to say: 

‘‘Some men don’t seem to realize that when a 
woman’s been working hard all day long she don’t 
want him to come in grumbling—and the first thing in 
the morning and the last thing before they go to bed. 
Some men seem to think women are regular slaves, and 
don’t bring ’em home a box of candy or something, 
They just leave them look after the children and never 
go out anywhere. And I know a man who’s always 
looking in the kettles—and looks in her purse to see 
where she put the change from seventy-five cents; and 
he can support her, too. I hate a man’s rough, and 
don’t treat you as if you was a lady. Trouble, she’s 
too sweet to him. He lets her go down at 11 o’clock 
and get coal—just as if there wasn’t a man in the 
house.” 


She Is Fairminded in Her Arraignment 


It throws a side-light on the factory girl’s fairminded- 
ness that places feminine and masculine laziness next, 
with equal shares of blame. Here is a voice from the 
Stockyards: 

““Now Mabel, she’s been married about a year and 
her husband just lays in bed the whole day and she 
has to get out and work for him. 1 wouldn't stand it. 
What’d | do? Why, leave him. 1! wouldn't take 
care of a lazy man.” 

Five causes are tied for fifth place: Ease of divorce, 
loveless marriages, financial troubles, incompatibility, 
and ‘‘ because girls are weak enough to keep on with 
the factory after marriage,” as a Lynn shoe-stitcher 
expressed it. 

Childlessness and jealousy come next. ‘‘ Jennie was 
married last June out in St. Louis, and the other day 
she went around the corner to buy a loaf of bread, and 
when she come back her husband says: ‘Been meeting 
some o’ yer old fellahs.’ And she passed a remark 
back, an’ he threw a cup at her. So she applies for a 
divorce and he agrees not to prosecute her. . . . When 
you’re married lots a’ men think you’re nothing but a 
piece o’ furniture.” 

In the seventh place in this arraignment come three 
wifely failings: Incompetence as a housewife, selfish- 
ness, and neglect of personal appearance. 

Last of all, married life is spoiled by having too 
many children, by feminine extravagance, and by too 
much energy on the part of the girl in running after 
a husband. 

So much, then, for the factory girl’s philosophy. If 
she thinks so dismally of marriage how does she ever 
dare to try it? Because the factory is still more 
dismal... . 

Go out this evening at six, and watch the factory 
girls leaving work. If you happen to be a New Yorker, 
stand at the corner of Greene and West Houston 
Streets in the heart of the garment industry. The side- 
walks are packed with operatives crowding home to 
their East Side tenements. 

Notice the girls who have already reached the twen- 
ties. See how tired and mature their eyes look, how 
much rouge and powder their cheeks show, how heavy 
are their steps. 

Then look at the girls still in their teens. How 
bright and fresh and sweet! What a high average of 
beauty they can boast—an average that would be high 
for any crowd of girls the world over. What lithe, 
graceful motions. What responsive, sympathetic, in- 
telligent faces. 


Girls Must be Saved From the Marriage Factory 


Are not these future mothers of America worth saving 
from the hopper of the marriage factory? Is it not, at 
least, worth our while to try? 

If we withhold our hands—if we do nothing about 
it, a large portion of these promising young girls will 
be forced by the pitiless stresses of modern industry to 
wed without love—to contract ‘‘any old” marriages 
which are bound—and this is the really important point 
—which are bound to result in ‘‘any old” children. 
It is not alone the extreme cases that demand our inter- 
vention. Not alone the pitiful plight and the future 
offspring of poor creatures like the Minnesota bag-folder 
that call for our serious concern, but the possible child- 
ren of every girl who finds factory life a struggle and 
who looks forward to marriage—even to the squalor 
of married poverty—as a way of escape. 

It is hard to imagine what better thing a patriotic 
American may do to-day for the future ef his land than 
to brighten the lot of the factory girl. The more en- 
durable her work is made, the more patiently will she 
await the call of her heart. And her heart is in the 
tight place. She will probably marry her mate if she 
can escape the marriage machine. And it is from the 
marriage of mates and from that alone that the right 
kind of American will spring. 

We must help. 

We must bring pressure to bear on factory owners; 
get them to enlarge the windows, clean the floors, 
make the work-rooms sanitary, to increase wages and 
shorten hours, to call a halt on the terrible over- 
specialization and speeding-up which are wrecking the 
nervous systems of this generation. 

Such a crusade, successfully fought, would ‘hot only 
rescue the daughter of industry from the marriage 
factory. It would also save the day for the girl of 
business. But that is another story. 


. 
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On Jury Duty 
[Continued from page 798) 


other abducted the cow, and if one abducted it, and 
the other abducted it, that would be two for ab- 
duction and the cow would be just where it was, and 
those two abduction votes would cancel each other. 
So it would stand like this: ‘We the jury, find that 
the horse committed suicide and that it should be fined 
$2,504.224.’” 

After that the jurymen talked about the tariff and 
told funny stories until they had smoked all the cigars 
jn the room, for the conscientious New Englander 
would not agree to the verdict. The other jurors 
talked to him one at a time, and two at a time and 
eleven at a time, but it was no use—his conscience 
would not allow him to accept a compromise verdict. 
He still had a cigar left. 

“Well now,” said the foreman, after awhile, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you what we will do. No. 4 is the only man standing 
out. We are eleven to one, but we are all fair-minded 
men, and we are willing to recognize conscientious 
scruples. I think the best thing to do would be to try 
another vote. And in the first place, are we all agreed 
that the horse committed suicide ?” 

‘*We are agreed.” 

“Then,” said the foreman, “‘ the only thing to vote 
on is the amount of the fine. ”’ 

The tellers again passed the slips, and when they 
were gathered up and scheduled the vote proved thus: 

oo, ae mene ae ego pee ee 1 
ae ee ee Se 

“Now, then, No. 4,” said the foreman, ‘‘ we - are 
pretty close together. I'll tell you what we will do. 
We will split the difference. Make it $2,504.22}.” 

‘All, right,” said No. 4, after he had felt in his 
pocket for another cigar, and had found none. 

The foreman then set to work to put the verdict in 
proper language. He wrote for several minutes, put- 
ting in and erasing, while the other jurors stood up and 
gathered their hats and coats together. 

‘‘How’s this?” he said at length. “We the jury, 
find that the horse committed suicide and is entitled to 
pay a fine of $2,504.224.” 

‘Come on, that’s all right,” said No. 8. 

“Wait a minute,” said No.6. ‘‘That’s all right, 
but how can a dead horse pay anything? We 
should—”’ 

‘“Oh, come on, come on!” said juror No. 5. ‘“‘We 
don’t want to stay here forever. What do we care—” 

“‘Now, | won’t go into that court-room making a 
dead horse pay money. The judge would send us 
back,”’ said juror No. 6. 

‘*Well, fix it up then,” said two or three jurors. 
“‘Hurry on. The judge will be gone and we'll be 
locked up here for the night.” 

‘*How’s this, then?” asked juror No.6. ‘‘ We, the 
jury, find that the horse committed suicide, and that 
the owner shall pay damages to the amount of 
$2,504.22} to the Shall | put it plaintiff or 
defendent ?”’ 

““ What do we care. Hurrv up, that’s all we want.” 

‘Well, say,” said No. 6, ‘‘ which was the dad of 
that pretty girl?” 

“‘The man that stole the cow was her father. He 
was the defendent. Hurry up, can’t you?” 

‘just wait until | get this horse in right—” 

“Oh, hurry up! Leave the horse out. Come 
along.” 

And that is how we happened to turn in a verdict 
finding for the defendent in the sum of $2,504.22}. 


, A, 
Our Chance in 


South America 


[Continued from page 407) 





was going to develop trade in the tropics with savages 
and semi-civilized barbaros and he bought an outfit 
that would stock a Bowery store for winter trade. 
There were trousers and felt hats, heavy leather boots 
and rubber boots—for a barefoot people who gathered 
tubber—gay underwear, male and female, for these 
same barefooted aborigines who regard a single garment 
as an ample if not excessive wardrobe. There were 
corsets and garters and stockings, high-heeled, cheap 
slippers, spangled veils, straw hats and bonnets, nickel- 
plated tea sets, two complete outfits of gymnastic ap- 
paratus, bolts of woolens, toilet sets and to cap all, a 
gasoline launch that he proposed to drag over two 
hundred miles of the highest passes of the Andes, where 
even kerosene is a great luxury, and then launch on the 
mountain torrents. It was absurd, and yet he had 
solemnly squandered thirty thousand dollars on this 
ridiculous assortment. After these mismanagements he 
fell a victim of the local fevers to which his personal 
habits had rendered him an easy victim. 

In another instance, one of the great corporations 
looking to develop the rubber territory equipped an 
elaborate expedition to make the preliminary surveys 
and reports with the idea of establishing central stations 
on the banks of rivers that were known in a general 





way to exist and utilize the water-power—if any—for 
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Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 


You have made up your mind to try ‘““Holeproof’’ some day 
—why not today ? 

Think of the trouble you save when you have six pairs of 
hose always whole, ready to put on when you need a whole pair 
right away. Hose that wear out area bother. There is no need 
now for such inconvenience. Get ““Holeproof”’ today. 


The Softest, Finest Hose on the Market 


We spend to make “Holeproof” four stylish colors and lightest weights for 
times what it costs to produce com- summer wear. 
mon hose. The colors are also guaranteed. 

Our yarn — silky — soft and pliable — We spend $33,000 a year simply to 
costs us an average of pad gd Ib. Itis see that each pair of hose we turn out 
made from Egyptian and Sea Island __is perfection. ‘ 
Cotton. We could buy other yarns at That guarantees /o you a good pair 
a saving of 30c per Ib. of hose every time you buy “Hole- 

But the hose would be bulky, heavy proof.” Ss 
and hot, while “Holeproof” are trim There’s only one thing to look out 
looking, light weight and cool. for—see that you get the genuine. 

There are 32 years of hose-making Look for the trade-mark below—on 
experience knit into each pair of Hole- the toe of each pair. 
proof Hose. we imitations are sold as “Hole 

proof.” 
All the Latest Colors You don’t want an inferior make— 
“Holeproof” are madein all the most yov want Holeproof Hose. 











The genuine Holeproof Hose are sold in your town, 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or we'll 
ship direct where we have no dealer, charges pre- 


paid, on repo of remittance. (3 — = I 


Six pairs of men’s hose sell for $1.50 
($2.00 for the extra light weights and 
Six pairs of children’s sell for $2.00. 
Three pairs of men’s silk hose, guaranteed 3 months, $2.00. 


$3.00 for the mercerized), 
Write tor tree book,’ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Six pairs of women’s 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 462 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


floleproof Hosiery 


for the mer- 
ta mwosm FOR MEN WOM AND CHILDREN 


MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and children in the 
Medical Department of Columbia University, Washington, D. C., and in the University of Vermont; 
Ex-President Washington Obstetrical and Gynecological Society; Fellow of the British logical 
and of the American Gynecological Societies, etc., etc., in the eighth edition of his Manual 
of Obstetrics BUFFALO LITH W: as a diuretic in diseases of the Kidney and 
recommends IA ATER Bladder. 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have made use of it in 

ecological practice, in women suffering from acute Urzmic conditions, with results, to say the 
east, very favorable.’ ‘ 

Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louisiana, says: 












“T hi in affections of the kidneys and urinary passages, 
prescribed particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 


in irritable condition of the Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraor- 
dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the generaldrug and mineral water trade. 
Hotel at Springs Opens June 5th. - 


BUFFALO LITHIA SpRings WATER C9 Sprincs: vicina 
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ure exquisitely delicious and good, especially 
for those who enjoy the flavor of maple. 
Mapleine ice-cream; 
Mapleine jelly; Map- 
leine custard; Mapleine 
parfait; Mapleine Blanc 
Mange; Mapleine Tap- 
ioca; Mapteine Nut 
Sundae; Mapleine 
Frango and Mapleine 
Seafoam are all delight- 
ful summer dishes made 
piquant and different 
by using Mapleine in- 
stead of lemon and 
vanilla 

Our Recipe book, Map- LEINE 
leine Dainties, tells how A 

to make’ these delicious IMITAT . 
things. Also how tomake ION 
table Syrup better than 
maple for less money. 

Send a 2 cent stamp for 
a copy of this book. ap- 
leine is sold by grocers, 
f not write to 

Desk M 

Crescent Mig. Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 























Aiy hey Candies of Rare Quality 


Sold by Sales Agents everywhe.e and at 
55 Retail Shops in Principal Cities 





















Needs no guy ropes or tent stakes. Stands 
gid and yet easily moved or carried. , 
Couch is 18 inches from the ground. 


FOR LAWN 
PORCH OR CAMP 


ay, lounge out of doors. The way to get 
keep health, send your name and address and 
mail you an interesting little book showing a 
mn ways to use it. Price within reach of all. 








CORONA MFG. CO., 5 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of 

é2 Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Mighest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
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development. It was one of the most completely 
equipped parties ever sent into the field, except, as 
results proved, as to its personnel. When the volum- 
inous reports were turned in, the speed of the currents, 
the gradients, the volume of water and its variation 
between the wet and dry seasons—the most essential 
data—were blandly lacking, while the maps were but 
slight improvements, if any, on the original rumored 
data. 


A Scientific But Unbusiness-like Survey 


The favorite method of beginning the operation of 
these virgin concessions, both for the United States and 
England, is to get some scientific man, for some obscure 
reason a botanist by preference, and place him in abso- 
lute executive control of the party and then let him 
wander at his pleasure over the territory of the new 
project. A butterfly collector or an entomologist 
would be as valuable in such a purely commercial and 
economic venture and it seems like an invidious dis- 
tinction against them in favor of the equally abstract 
botanist. The grant of a concession by one of these 
Spanish-American governments is not given in any 
spirit of altruism. It is purely to develop the raw, 
untouched resources and develop the economic wealth. 
As a part of the terms of the concession they require 
that a full report of the new domain shall be filed with 
the Department of Fomento, covering maps of the 
same together with a general survey of its commercial 
and economic possibilities, and special stress is laid on 
the purely commercial and economic character of this 
report. 

Some years ago in a concession of this character the 
botanist was appointed and went on his tour of applied 
economics. He was in sole command of the expedition 
—a fact that he most generally absent-mindedly for- 
got until he recalled himself with some querulous 
questions as to dignity and precedence; he was studi- 
ous and abstracted and the country through which he 
passed still shakes with laughter as his various episodes 
are recalled. What he went to look for was rubber, 
roads and transportation. All he could see was fungi, 
plants, bugs and stones. While yet hundreds of miles 
from the concession and still in the high passes of the 
last range of the Andes, he started a laborious collection 
of rock specimens. An Indian with a gunny sack 
trotted after his mule to carry the bits of broken rock. 
Had the Indian been an honest, conscientious creature 
he would never have survived his arduous duties, for at 
nightfall the sack would have weighed half a ton. 

For months this amply equipped expedition wandered 
in the interior, and then the botanist reappeared in 
civilization with hundreds of cases of geological speci- 
mens, crates of orchids, new plants with which he 
later added new scientific laurels unto himself, and the 
main burden of the report that he tendered to the 
government in fulfilment of the terms of the concession 
was an admirable résumé of his scientific adventures, 
together with a lengthy argument over the prehistoric 
formation and origin of the Andes—a mountain system 
two hundred miles from the land grant. That report 
is still on file in its proper pigeonhole in the Department 
of Fomento, but the concession was cancelled owing to 
its non-compliance with the terms, and the matter later 
became the subject of much representation and mis- 
representation on the part of the two Governmental 
Foreign Offices. 


Wasting a Valuable Opportunity 


Down in this great continent of South America is the 
greatest opportunity for our national commerce and 
development; their revolts that freed them from the 
grasp of Spain nearly a century ago were inspired by 
the success of our defiance of the tyranny of the Old 
World. In Caracas, the birthplace of Simon Bolivar, the 
Liberator, there is a plaza and a bronze statue of George 
Washington; their constitutions were drafted with a 
copy of our Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion as guides; our Monroe Doctrine in its virginal inter- 
pretation was the shield of a strong, free nation pro- 
tecting the weaker strugglers; our common location in 
the same hemisphere, the unity of the national ideals, 
all these factors give us a common ground for a mutual 
interchange of prosperity that should have placed the 
United States in a position of an assailable advantage. 
Yet by our own stupidities we are wasting and squan- 
dering the opportunities for which other Powers are 
spending brains and energy to obtain and hold; and 
they are succeeding. 

The Monroe Doctrine is no longer a shield, but a 
club; ‘‘ without the consent of the governed” a tink- 
ling phrase that echoes with irony, and what individual 
efforts are made in the direction of economic and com- 
mercial expansion down in those latitudes are so apt to 
be crippled with fatuous stupidities as to defeat the 
very ends they should serve. 

It may prove interesting to cite a concrete case and 
some merely dull figures in regard to our chance in 
South America. Brazil presents, in one State and under 
one flag, the wealth of opportunity of an entire conti- 
nent. Even this potential is carelessly grouped in with 
our indifference toward that continent. We look with 
greedy eyes on China and the Orient, overlooking the 
barriers of a hopeless alien language, unfamiliar customs, 
strange desires and unknown conditions that may be 
met only after years of special study in the art of pleas- 
ing. But the continent to our south has already the 
desire to buy what we make—which they do at present 
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from an European competitor instead of ourselves—we 
know their business ways are not strange, their lan- 
guage is rooted with ours in a parent tongue and is not 
difficult, their customs are easily met and they meet 
every effort to supply information as to conditions. 

When the annual custom-house reports for last year 
were made up they showed that the United States had 
imported sixty-eight million dollars in coffee from 
Brazil. The very respectable figures, indicating to 
what extent the American breakfast is dependant upon 
the sister republic to the south, could be materially 
added to were the figures for rubber and a few other 
essentials included, but the coffee will stand as an 
example of what a single import can do in the way of 
influencing a balance of trade. As a matter of fact we 
bought from Brazil over ninety-eight million dollars’ 
worth of goods; yet in return we sold to Brazil less 
than twenty million dollars’ worth—a formidable 
balance of trade against us. 


A Five Million Dollar Cargo 


Only a few weeks ago a steamer came into New 
York bearing a cargo of rubber that was appreined at 
five million dollars, and this cargo was loaded in her 
hold just 1,000 miles inland from the mouth of the 
Amazon. It will be agreed that a stream that will bear 
a full-grown ocean steamer drawing twenty-two feet of 
water for a distance of 2,200 miles, is worthy of con- 
sideration. . There is a line of such steamers plying 
regularly from New York up the Amazon to the city of 
Amazonas, in Peru, and they take some seven days for 
the trip up the river. 

In the interior, toward the Andes, hundreds of 
square miles lie yet unexplored, and will lie so for 
years to come, though the new Falls of Madeira Rail- 
way that an American capitalist is building will open 
up to commerce a vast territory contiguous (four thou- 
sand miles of rivers navigable for river steamers) to 
Bolivia. 

Railroads are Brazil’s chief need, and she is preparing 
to construct them, for it is her desire to tap the inex- 
haustible wealth of the interior. To glance at a com- 
mercial map of the country is to begin to appreciate 
what it holds and why it is that one city can be sup- 
plied with sixty-eight million dollars’ worth of coffee in a 
single year. Almost every known commodity is shown 
there, from sarsaparilla to diamonds, from iron to mar- 
ble, from fruit to indigo, from gold to rubber. 


The World To Have A New Beverage 


Brazil is preparing a new feature for American 
and European consumption. It is called maté. Roughly 
or generically speaking it is tea, and yet it is not tea in 
the: strict sense of the word. To those who have 
drunk maté the occasion will linger in memory. A 
novice in its use might describe it by saying that it 
tastes like a good perfume smells; that it carries with it 
the hint of vast wind-blown areas of flowers and the 
condensed essence of a mighty forest of orchids. Some 
day in the near future maté will be brought into the 
United States and it will leap into favor. From the 
figures of the rapidly increasing growth of maté con- 
sumption it is evident that in a generation it will 
duplicate the history of tea, coffee and tobacco and take 
rank as another world-beverage. 

Just at this time iron is the big thing in Brazil, and 
American capital is beginning to wake up to its possi- 
bilities. Recent consular reports indicate enough iron 
ore to keep the world supplied for years, and it is 
within easy distance of tide-water. Brazil understands 
the importance of the iron and steel industry, too, for 
she is making preparations to receive capital on terms 
that should cause a rush of companies down there 
when the details become known. 

A British report on these iron fields is interesting in 
view of the tremendous figures involved. ‘‘ Practical 
iron miners and geologists who have visited parts of 
the region hesitate to pronounce impossible estimates— 
estimates that run up into the billions of tons, and at 
first sight seem preposterous. These estimates, cal- 
culated at the rate of four tons per cubic meter, 988,- 
000,000 tons.” This same report, estimating on other 
adjacent bodies for which an accurate’ survey was not 
available, states: ‘‘ As a minimum about 2,000,000,000 
metric tons of quarry ore in the known portion of the 
field.” Some little idea of what these figures mean 
may be gathered from the fact that it would take the 
United States, at the rate of our best year’s iron ore 
production, forty years to mine that quantity. 

Those who have watched the progress of Brazil 
among the nations are predicting a development that 
will prove astonishing within a decade, and in support 
of their estimates they point out that Brazil is no 
small fiddler in the concert of nations, for she is big 
enough to absorb about half of the European States 
and still have a margin left over capable of containing 
the territory south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
country that is some 150,000 square miles larger than 
the United States is a respectable figure in the inter- 
national line-up for inspection, and the mere fact that 
its population is but a quarter of our own is a matter 
that is even now being remedied. In the last few 
years Brazil has come forward rapidly, and her progress 
has been due mainly to her biggest citizen, Baron de 
Rio Branco, minister of foreign affairs, who has proved 
himself a constructive statesman of a high order. Brazil 
is a factor to be reckoned with commercially, and is 
making herself felt. 


SEE PAGE 383 
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Janey and the Stork 


[Continued from page 793] 


offered. By the sixth day the restraint was beginning to 
wear upon them. 

Early Saturday morning, Janey went down to the beach 
to collect some shells and stones for her little brother. 
While she worked little Julia Riley came iecene out of one 
of the mossers’ cottages. ‘‘ Oh, Janey, Janey, Janey, she 
shrilled joyously, ‘I've got sumpin lovely to tell you."’ 

When. Janey reappeared at the Blair household, she 
looked quite a different child. Her eyes emitted sparks 
of wrath and her lips made two horizontal pink lines 
across the puffy indignation of her face: ‘Come Caro- 
line,’ she called. And Caroline knew by the tone that 
Janey was on the war-path. Wondering but dumb, Caro- 
line ran to her side, seized her hand and pattered along— 
always a little in the rear of Janey's swift, determined 
stride. Janey made for the village. The buggy was 
standing at the Bigelow gate. Dr. Bigelow, just emerg- 
ing from the house, seemed to recall something, turned 
and started back. 

“Dr. Bigelow,’’ Janey called 

The doctor swung about. “ Oh, hullo, cap'n!"’ he 
said absently. 

Janey planted herself solidly on the gravel walk. She 
talked with considerable een. and in one breath de- 
livered the following : 

“Dr. Bigelow, I think you are the horridest, hateful- 
est, meanest doctor I ever knew in my life. You prom- 
ised me that you'd bring me a baby brother. And I've 
waited a whole week for him to come. And this morning, 
Julia Riley told me that last night you brought her moth- 
er two whole babies. And I asked Julia partickly and she 
said they were boys. And she said they had golden hair. 
And you know just as well as anything that Mrs. Riley 
doesn't need any babies. She's got six children already. 
And little Mike's still a baby. And I shall never trust 
you again. And I want you to distinkly understand that 
when I'm sick I’m never going to have you again. Not 
even if I'm dying. I'll scrooch right down in the bed 
and shut my mouth tight and if you make me take any 
medicine I shall spit it right out. I shall tell my mother 
to have Dr. Robinson. Because I don't believe he'd 
tell me he'd bring me a brother and then go and give ‘wo 
away to people that don't need them. 

She turned and pulling the sympathetic Caroline along, 
made rapidly back up the street. 

Dr. Bigelow listened to-this address, wordless. At its 
close, he went into the house. He, going one way and 
Janey going another, presented a study in backs—his, 
shaking, as with a terrific inner convulsion, Janey’s rigid 
as if it were in a plaster cast. 

Scarsett village was small and news scarce. The story 
of Dr. Bigelow's dismissal must have gained wide circu- 
lation. For a week after, grown people were stopping 
Janey to consult her gravely about Dr. Bigelow’s profes- 
sional standing. 

‘* He's very good,"’ Janey said always. a steely glitter 
in her gray eyes, ‘‘for some things.’’ But she could not 
be made to commit herself further. 

With Janey, however, opposition was the best fuel to 
determination. ‘That night, in the lovely, dark, dozy time 
between hopping into bed and falling into slumber, she 
thought out a new plan. Medicine had failed her. She 
would turn to religion. 

During the summer months, Janey always attended the 
Sunday-school of the Episcopal church in Scarsett. The 
Reverend Silas Lawton, its pastor, governed his tiny par- 
ish with a gentle, lovable inefficiency. He was a tall, 
lean, scholarly-looking gentleman whose long, wavy hair 
always left a faint shower of dandruff on his shiny shoul- 
ders. He was as strong a friend as Janey had in all Scar- 
sett. Their friendship grew out of a tete-a-tete. 

Once, running over to the village on an errand, Janey 
had descried the Reverend Silas ahead, caught up with 
him, slipped her warm little hand in his, proceeded to 
make conversation. 

‘*Mr. Lawton,”’ she said, ‘‘ 1 know how you could have 
a lot more children coming to your Sunday-school if you 
want them.”’ 

‘*Do you indeed, Janey,’’ her companion said pleas- 
antly, ‘‘How's that?”’ 

‘Well, I found out what children like in Sunday- 
school last fall. You know mother went away for two 
months to Florida and I staid with Cousin Margaret in 
Brookline. I didn’t like ’Piscopal Sunday-school be- 
cause it wasn’t any fun. And so every Sunday I went to 
a different Sunday-school to find out which I'd like best. 
I went to the Baptist and the Methodist and the Orthodox 
and the Swedenborgian and the Unitarian—it was dread- 
ful hard learning to pronounce the names. And where do 
you suppose they had the most children ?’’ 

By this time, Mr. Lawton was re garding his young 
friend with considerable amusement. I haven't the re-- 
motest idea, Janey. Which was it?’ 

“The Unitarian,’ * Janey said, ‘‘and I'll tell you why. 
They gave us crayons and let us color a Bible picture 
every Sunday. My Adam-and-Eve-in-the-Garden-of-Eden 
wasn't so good because they hadn't enough clothes on to 
do anything with. Oh, but Mr. Lawton, if you could have 
only seen my Joseph's-coat-of-many-colors. It was the 
most bee-you-tifullist picture I "bout ever saw. Joseph 
looked like people at the Hippodrome that Uncle Jim 
took me to once. But mother would not save it. She 
burned it up. Oh, how I did like that Sunday-school. I 
went all the time mother was gone. She was mad when 
she came home, and made me go to the’ Piscopal again. 
There were a great many more children at the Unitarian 
—and I think it was the crayons.” 

What Mr. Lawton thought of this gratuitous advice is 
not a part of this story. But by a curious coincidence, 
crayon-drawing was instituted in his Sunday-school with- 
in a month. 

‘This morning when Janey called, he took her in his lap 
atonce. ‘‘ Well,”’ he said jocularly, ‘isn't the church 
being run to suit you yet. I guess I'll have tosend you 
to the bishop.”’ 

‘“‘Oh Mr. Lawton,"’ Janey said in great distress, ‘‘ of 
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to ask a favor of you. Will you pray for me to have a 
littlé*brother ?"’ : 

Mr. Lawton’s manner did not flame with the immedi- 
ate response which Janey expected. In fact, he bit his 
lip, looked down, fiddled with his watch-chain, gave every 
appearance of a man in a puzzled frame of mind. 

** Marilla,’’ he called helplessly at last. 

Mrs. Lawton came in from the other room. She wasa big 
middle-aged woman with a helpless look of majesty. She 
had a mole on her chin. She wore her brown hair parted 
in the middle and smoothed down over her ears, and she 
always dressed in black silk. The brooch which confined 
her neck-ruche held the painted portrait of a little girl. 

‘*Janey's called to ask me to pray for her to havea 
little brother,’’ Mr. Lawton explained. 

Janey had no idea that Mrs. Lawton could be so sym- 

athetic. ‘‘ The lamb!'’ she exclaimed and she lifted 
} eon on her lap> «** Don’t you remember, Si, how Lily 
used to pray for a little brother."’ 

Janey knew who Lily'was. The Lawton’s only child. 
Lily had died at twelve. It was her picture in the brooch, 
Every child in Scarsett had heard of Lily Lawton’s angelic 
goodness. 

‘* Did she get one?’’ Janey asked. 

**No, dear,’’ Mrs. Lawton said with a sigh. 

‘*I didn't know that good little girls ever prayed for 
things without getting them,"’ Janey said in a disillusioned 
tone. ‘‘ But perhaps if she had asked you to pray too. 
Will you please pray for me?"’ 

The Reverend Silas turned to his books with the air of 
a man who leaves a woman's work to the women. Fora 
moment, Mrs. Lawton looked nonplussed. Then her face 
lighted up as if a wonderful idea had occurred to her. 
‘** Why of course we will, Janey dear. We’ i play every 
night for a little baby to come to your house.’ 

Toney sighed a long sigh of relief. ‘‘Oh thank you so 
much,’’ she breathed. 

But Janey was nothing if not thorough. Whatever her 

ame, she never failed to use all its possibilities, and she 
eft nothing to chance. 

Returning home from her call on the Lawtons, she met 
Mr. Lucas and Miss Dale. Mr. Lucas was a very young 
man who, by a mysterious process of graduation, would 
become a clergyman inayear. Miss Dale wasa very young 
lady who, by a process equally mysterious, was to become 
Mrs. Lucas imniediately after this event. Janey thought 
them the two prettiest people she knew. Mr, Lucas 
looked like a statue. When he played tennis, his wavy 
brown hair blew in all directions from his face. Miss 
Dale resembled the pictures in magazines which Janey 
cut out for young-lady dolls. Her gray eyes were just 
like soft lamps hung in her face, although people said that 
that face was a little too pale for perfect health. 

Janey stopped them. 

‘*Mr. Lucas,"’ she said. She trembled a little for she 
did not know him half so well as Mr. Lawton, ‘* Would 
you do a great favor for me as long as you're going to be 
a minister pretty soon?"’ 

Mr. Lucas’s brown eyes surveyed her in some curiosity, 
a little amusement and a great deal of embarrassment. 

‘‘Of course, Janey. What is it?’’ 

** Won't you please pray for me to have a little brother ? 
Most every little girl I know has one and some little girls 
keep having them all the time. My litule cousin Caroline 
has two brothers and a sister. I want a little brother 
more than anything in the world. And you pray too, Miss 
Dale,’’ Janey concluded. For it seemed discourteous to 
leave her out. 

Miss Dale was carrying a big bunch of wild roses. 
Janey observed that her cheeks suddenly showed a color 
their exact counterpart. Mr. Lucas just stood and looked 
at her as if he had forgotten how to talk, but Miss Dale 
plumped down to her knees on the grassy roadside. She 
hugged Janey and kissed her again and again. ‘‘Oh vou 
dear, darling little duck you! Of course we will!’’ As 
she passed on with Mr. Lucas, Janey heard her say, ‘‘Ed- 
mund, I do hope that there's an angel somewhere in 
heaven who does nothing all day long but listen to the 
prayers of very little children."’ 

As for Janey, she went to bed that night in a state of 
perfect contentment. With religion doubly enlisted on 
her ‘side, she could snap her fingers at medicine. She 
arose the next morning, confident, care-free, proud. The 
aroma of this certainty spread over an entire week. In fact, 
ten days had gone by before Janey began to wonder why 
such systematic work produced no results. In aday or two 
doubt piled on uncertainty until Janey was visibly cross. 

‘* We've got to try something else, Caroline,"’ she said. 

But it was one thing to say “try something else.’’ It 
was another to find it. Janey racked her brain in vain. 
And then suddenly when they were in bathing, Pink 
Hollis opened the vista to a new possibility. 

‘*Where do you suppose I'm going to-morrow?"’ she 
said jubilantly. ‘‘ Over to Brockton to see my Aunt Cad's 
new baby. Jessie and Ethel were down over Sunday and 
they said she's the darlingest little thing. They told me 
all about how they came to have her. ‘They begged and 
begged their mother to get them a little sister. She paid 
no attention to them for a long time and then one day she 
told them to put sugar outside the window and maybe if 
the stork happened to be flying by, he'd stop to eat the su- 
gar and then: they could take the baby from the basket. 
So every night they put two lumpsof sugar outside the 
window. And their mother kept saying to them, ‘ You 
keep your eyes wide open to catch the stork, for he'll 
come when you least expect it.’ And they did. And one 
day their father asked them if they'd like to go to Boston 
to spend the day and go to Keith's. And they said they 
would. So they went with Mrs. Burton next door. And 
when they came back, what do you think ?’’ 

Pink's voice sank. Janey’s and Caroline's eyes nearly 
popped out of their heads. They could not speak 

“The stork had come,"’ Pink said, ‘‘and left a little 
girl baby. And after they'd kissed her, Jessie went up 
to her room. And the sugar was gone.’ 

Pink plunged into the surf. Janey clasped Caroline's 
hand tight and the two little girls ran home as fast as they 
could go. And running they trod clouds of glory. 

A week of rain followed. ‘‘Gracious?'’ Mrs. Blair 
said once. ‘‘I never saw anything like the way the loaf 
sugar disappears in this house. I would suspect the chil- 
dren if they 'd ever cared for it before. I declare I think 
Hattie eats it."’ 
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In other ways it was not a week of unalloyed delight. 
In the first place, Mrs. Benton was weak and ailing and 
the childen were forbidden any noisy play. Dr. Bigelow, 
running the gauntlet of Janey’s stony glare, came every 
day. he rain did not permit them to go out-doors, but 
as far as childhood permits pre-occupation, Janey lived 
in another world. She had played her trump-card and she 
knew that it would not fail. 

Mrs. Blair's chamber adjoined Mrs. Benton's and the 
big center dormer window was divided between the two 
rooms. Every night Janey looked out of her window and 
every night Caroline looked out of hers. Their faces almost 
touched over_a crumbling mound of sugar, half-way be- 
tween. 

After a while the rain ceased. A week of dazzling sun- 
shine baked the cliffs bone-dry, sweetened the air as if 
with honey, melted the gray cold ocean until it boiled 
sapphire. 

‘* How would you and Caroline like to go on a picnic 
to-day,”” Mrs. Blair asked one morning. 

‘We'd love it,’” Janey answered promptly. 

‘“‘T've just called up Mrs. Snow and she says that you 
and Caroline and Hazel can go on a picnic in the pine 
woods back of their barn. Now remember, children, you 
are not to go off the Snow place. Here are two lunches. 
You can eat one the moment you get there. You must 
save the other until noon. And don't start home until I 
telephone you, for I may decide to let you stay there all 
night.” 

Janey had never seen her mother so flustered. She 
seemed anxious to get the children out of the house. She 
kissed them both, but to Janey’s bewilderment, just before 
they were leaving, she seized little Caroline and kissed 
her again and again. 

Such a day they had in the pine grove! As Mrs. Blair 
had foreseen, they ate their first lunch immediately on ar- 
rival—at fifteen minutes after nine. Then they played for 
three hours with acorn cups and pine-cones, wandered 
afield, gathered flowers, ate their second lunch and spent 
the afternoon in the big shadowy Snow barn. 

About five, Mrs. Snow appeared. ‘‘ Your mother's 
just called up, Janey,’’ she said, ‘‘and you're to go home 
at once."’ Mrs. Snow seemed excited too. She kissed 
both the children but she hugged Caroline much longer 
than Janey. 

It was a disappointment to go, but the two children 
obediently trotted down the road which lead marshwards 
and seawards, and cliffwards—home. 

Mrs. Blair was standing where the drive curved into the 
toad. ‘‘What do you suppose has happened while 
you 've been gone, children ?’’ she said, seizing them both 
by the hand. ‘‘ The stork has been here and left the dar- 
lingest baby-boy."’ 

Caroline and Janey exchanged one stunned look. Then 
they jumped up and down like a pair of mad little tops. 
“Oh, goody, goody, goody,’ Janey said. ‘I knew l'd 
do it. I always do what I make up my mind to do.” 
Then she sighed, ‘‘I guess they always manage to come 
when you've not at home though. Oh, show it to us 
mother,”’ she entreated. 

“If you'll be as quiet as mice,'’ Mrs. Blair agreed. 
“You must not say a word and you must walk on tip- 
toes."’ 

A pair of teetering shadows, the children followed her 
into the house and upstairs into the room which led from 
Mrs. Benton's chamber. There a strange woman in a 
gingham dress and a white cap, sat beside the old wooden 
Blair cradle. The strange woman smiled and drew down 
the clothes from under the hood. 

Janey was conscious, one instant, of acute disappoint- 
ment. Brother's face was not red, it was purple. He 
was crumply as to skin and quite hairless. By some cur 
ious vagary of the child-mind, Janey had expected that 
he would make his first appearance in a navy-blue sailor- 
suit trimmed profusely with brass buttons. For an in- 
stant, the tantalizing vision of a fat, dimpled, golden- 
haired cherub floated in her mind. Then it disappeared 
forever and the little wad of flesh before her became of 
all human things, the most desirable. 

‘‘You may touch your little brother's hand, Caroline, 
if you want to,"’ Mrs. Blair said indulgently. 

Caroline's brother! Just in time, Mrs. Blair caught 
Janey by the shoulders for there was whirlwind in her 
face. Her hand over her child’ s mouth, Mrs. Blair 
hustled her into her own room. ‘‘ Janey, if you cry when 
Aunt Marcia is so sick, I'll spank you,” she threatened 
sternly, 

“I’m not going to cry, mother,’’ Janey gasped heroic- 
ally, pounding her face among the pillows and then com- 
ing up for air. ‘‘ But, oh, 1 could skriek!'’ Even in 
that tumultuous moment, Mrs. Blair perceived that her 
daughter had blended ‘screech’ with ‘shriek.’ ‘‘ For, 
mother, I made a dreadful mistake. I put the sugar be- 
tween the two windows and the stork went in the wrong 


dormer. That baby-brother really belongs to me.”’ 
Pin Prick 
[Continued from page 404] 
“Oh, I've just a hunch that the sender of those 


messages does n't go out unaccompanie.”’ 

‘‘Insane? Or semi-insane? It does rather look like 
delusional paranoia."’ 

As nearly as imperfect humanity may, Average Jones 
appeared to be smiling indulgently at the end of his own 
nose. 

‘‘Daresay you're right—er—in part, Bert. But I've 
also a hunch that our man Robinson, is himself, the delu- 
sion as well as the object.’’ 

“‘I wish you would n't be cryptic, Average,’’ said his 
friend pathetically. ‘‘ There's been enough of that with- 
out your gratuitously adding to the sum of human 
bewilderment.’ 

Average Jones scribbled a few words on a pad, consid- 
ered, amended, and handed the result over to Bertram 
who read: 

“ WANTED :—Professional envelope eraser to remove 
marks from used envelopes. Experience essential. 
Apply at once.—A. Jongs, Ad-Visor, 580 Fifth Ave.” 


‘*Would it enlighten your gloom to see that in every 
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This Removes the Corn 


\ This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps’round the toe. 





Don’t suffer with corns any longer. 

Here is immediate, lasting relief—in wonder- 
ful Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 

A felt ring of downy softness protects the 
corn and stops all pain instantly. 

In the meantime a marvelous medication 
gets to work on the corn. In 48 hours it comes 
away freely—no pain—no harm—no soreness— 
no inconvenience—no spreading liquid— no 
nasty salve. 


Blue-ja 





It is done neatly—simply—effectively. 

Every day more than 10,000 people buy Blue- 
jay, because they have heard, through their 
friends, what it does. 

Buy a package yourself and try it. 
small box; 25¢ for large box. 


10e for 
At all druggists. 





If you wish to be further convinced before 
spending even ten cents, ask us to mail you a 
sample—free. 


Bauer & Black—Chicago 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Ete. 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 

in front and back —ne bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 

Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 


ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts— 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you—éame 
— Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—s fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refinet tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
its special features are protected by patent. 
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Summer Work 








Every teacher, college man, 
and high-school student who has 
the summer months at his dis- 
posal should ot fai/ to find out 
what Success MaGazINE is of- 
fering to the ambitious young 
man or woman. 


Our “Salary Guarantee” de- 
signed especially for men and 
women who are striving to get an 
education, as well as those who 
teach during the Fall, Winter 
and Spring Seasons, is absolutely 
unprecedented when it comes 
to fairness and liberality. 


NOW is. THE time you 
were saying to yourself “What 
will I do this summer ?—I 
can’t afford to do nothing. I 
might just as well earn a couple 
of hundred dollars as sit around.” 
We'll get this thing off your 
mind if you'll drop us a postal 
and ask for particulars. 


Agency Manager 
Success Magazine Building 


Room D New York City 
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Necco 
— SWEETS 


Take Home a Box of 





LENOX CHOCOLATES 


Or, if some other kind is preferred, 
you will find it among the 500 other 
varieties of NECCO SWEETS. 


Made where every condition is 
conducive to purity and cleanliness. 
Always sold under the NECCO seal. 


Say “NECCO” 
and you can’t go 
wrong. Allleading 
dealers have them. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO., 
B Mass. 






















Promote 


This man has just been promoted. He’s 
happy, but he knew it was coming, because he 
knew his special training demanded it. 

How about YOU? Are you on the promo- 
tion list, or are you condemned to tag along 
with the crowd through lack of training? 
Get out of the rut. You can. The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools have a spe- 
cial way by which you—YOU—can become 
an expert in your chosen line of work. 

Have you enough ambition to learn all 
about the special I. C. S. way that so exactly 
meets your case? Then, mark the attached 
coupon. No matter who you are, what you 
do, or where you live the I. C. S. can train 
you in your spare time. 

Finding out costs you nothing, and does not 
bind you in any way. So, mark the coupon. 

lhree hundred promotions VOLUNTARILY 
reported to the I. C. S. every month. 

302 were reported during March. 

The I. C, S. imparts the training. The 
training WINS you PROMOTION. 

Mark the coupon. 





















~ International Corresoondence Schools, 
Sexi172 SUORANTUN 
Please explain, without further prot on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have 
marked X. 
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New York and Brooklyn paper to-morrow ?’’ inquired its 
inventor. 
‘* Not a glimmer.” 

‘‘We'll give this ad a week's repetition if necessary, 
before trying more roundabout measures. As soon as I 
have heard from it I'll drop in at the club and we’ll write 
—that is to say, compose a letter."’ 

**To whom ?"’ 

‘*Oh, that I don’t know yet. -When I-do, you'll see 
me.”” 

Three days later Average Jones entered the Cosmic 
Club, with that twinkling up-turn of the mouth corners 
which, with him, indicated satisfactory accomplishment. 

‘*Really, Bert,"’ he remarked, seeking out his languid 
friend, in the laziest corner of the large divan. ‘* You'd 
be surprised to know how few. experienced envelope 
erasers there are in four millions of population. Only 
seven people answered that advertisement, and they were 
mostly tyros."’ 

‘*Then you did n't get your man?"’ 

“It was a woman. ‘The fifth applicant. Got a pin 
about you ?’’ 

Bertram took a pearl from his scarf.* 

‘*That’s good. It will make nice, bold, inevitabie 
sort of letters. Come over here to this desk.’ 

For a few moments he worked at a sheet of paper with 
the pin, then threw them down in disgust. 

‘*This sort of thing requires practise,’ he muttered. 
‘Here, Bert, you're cleverer with your fingers than I. 
You take it, and I'll dictate."’ 

Between them, after several failures, they produced a 
fair copy of the following: 

‘* Mr. Alden Honeywell will choose between making 
explanation to the Post Office authorities or calling at 
7-70 p. m. to-morrow upon A. Jones, Ad-Visor, 580 
Fifth Avenue. 

This Average Jones enclosed in an envelope which he 
adédressed in writing to Alden Honeywell, Esq., 550 West 
Seventy-fourth Street, City, afterwards pin- eh he the 
letters in outline.. ‘‘ Just for moral effect,’’ he explained. 

In part this ought to give him a taste of the trouble he 
made for poor Robinson. You'll be there to-morrow, 


Bert ?”’ 
‘*‘Watch me!"’ replied that gentleman with unwonted 
emphasis. ‘‘ But will Alden Honeywell, Esq. ?”’ 


‘‘Surely. Also Mr. William H. Robinson, of the 
Caronia. Note that ‘of the Caronia.’ It’s significant.”’ 

At 3:30 on the following afternoon three men were wait- 
ing in Average Jones's inner office. Average Jones sat at 
his desk sedulously polishing his left-hand fore-knuckle 
with the tennis callous of his right palm. Bertram lounged 
gracefully in the big chair. Mr. Robinson fidgeted. 
‘There was an atmosphere of tension in the room. At 
3:40 there came a tap-tapping across the floor of the outer 
room, and a knock at the door brought them all to their 
feet. Average Jones threw the door open, took the man 
who stood outside by the arm, and pushing a chair 
toward him, seated him in it. 

The new-comer was an elderly man dressed with sober 
elegance. In his scarf was a scarab of great value; on his 
left hand a superb signet ring. He carried a heavy, gold- 
mounted stick. His facé was curiously divided against 
itself. The fine calm forehead and the deep setting of the 
widely separated eyes, gave an impression of intellectual 
power and balance. But the lower part of the face was 
mere wreckage; the chin quivering and fallen, from self- 
indulgence, the fine lines of the nose coarsened by the 
spreading nostrils; the mouth showing both the soft con- 
tours of sensuality and the hard, fine lines of-craft and 
cruelty. The man's eyes were unholy. ‘They stared 
straight before hini, and were dead. With his entrance 
there was infused in the atmosphere a sense of something 
venomous. 

‘*Mr. Alden Honeywell ?’’ said Average Jones. 

**Yes."’ ‘The voice had refinement and calm. 

‘‘T want tointroduce you to Mr. William H. Robinson.”’ 

The new-comer's head turned slowly, to his right 
shoulder, then back. Hise yes remained rigid. 

“Why, the man’s blind!’’ burst out Mr. Robinson, in 
his piping voice. 

lind!’" echoed Bertram. 
Average ?"’ 

‘*Of course. The pin-pricks showed it. And the letter 
mailed to Mr. Robinson at the General Delivery, which, 
if you remember, had the address inked in from pin-holes.”’ 

‘*When you have quite done discussing my personal 
peculiarity,’’ said Honeywell, patiently, ‘‘ perhaps you will 
be good enough to tell me which is William Robinson.”’ 

“*T am,"’ returned the owner of that name, ‘' And do 
you be good enough to tell us why you hound me with 
your hellish threats. 

“That is not William Robinson's voice!"’ said the 
blind man. ‘‘ Who are you?"’ 

** William Hi. Robinson."’ 

‘*Not William Honeywell Robinson!"’ 

‘*No; William Hunter Robinson.”’ 

‘*Then why am I brought here ?"’ 

‘*To make a statement for publication in to-morrow 
morning's newspaper,"’ returned Average Jones, crisply. 

‘*Statement? Is this a yellow journal trap ?”’ 

‘As a courtesy to Mr. Robinson, I'll explain. How 
long have you lived in the Caronia, Mr. Robinson ?”’ 

About eight months.”’ 

‘*Then, some three or four months before you moved 
there, another William H. Robinson lived there for a 
short time. His middle name was Honeywell. He is 
cousin, and an object of great solicitude to this gentleman 
here. In fact, he is, or will be, the chief witness against 
Mr. Honeywell in his effort to break the famous Holden 
Honeywell will, disposing of some ten million dollars. 
Am.I right, Mr. Honeywell?" 

‘“*Thus far,’ replied the blind man composedly. 

‘* Five years ago William Honeywell Robinson became 
addicted to a patent headache ‘dope.’ It ended, as such 
habits do, in insanity. He was confined two years, suffer- 
ing from psychasthenia, with suicidal melancholia and 
delusion of persecution. Then he was released, cured, 
but with a supersensitive mental balance."’ 

“Then the messages were intended to drive him out of 
his mind again,’’ said Bertram, in sudden enlighteriment. 
.** What a devil!”’ 


“Did you know this, 


‘Either that, or to impel him, by suggestion, to suicide 
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-Cienuine Panamas $9; 


Style No. 101 


Natural 





Shape Style No. 101—Crown 3-33 in. Brim 23-3 in. 
(or Telescope if desired, Style No. 100) finely woven, 
light, cool artd durable. Can be renovated and re- 
blocked each season. Our representatives gather 
these hats direct. from the South American Natives, 
We shape and trim them to 1910 styles. 
A New Idea in Panamas 
The “ Stiffshape” 


Style No. 500 
lees Crown 3% fa. Brim 2a. 


Something entirely new, 
a combination of Panama and 
Straw—The Crown and Up- 
per Brim of fine Panama— 
Under Brim of finely woven 
straw —Extra light (3 
Ounces) and very fine and 
dressy—An_ extraordinary 
value. Catalog of 20 other 
styles in Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s Panamas 
on request. Your Old Pan- 
ama renovated and reblocked 
in any style on receipt of $2.00. Don't wait for the 
scorching weather, order Today, giving style and size. 

CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gatherers and Distributors 
Dept. S, 11 and 13 Waverly Place, New Yorke 
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Has “That 
Clean Smell” 
which distinguishes 
it from ordinary soaps. 
The odor of LIFE- 
BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness and y 
wholesomeness. At Your 

For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 
Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 


at the sametime. Prevents the 
infection of cuts and 
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* Salesmen Wanted 


1,000 to $10,000 a 
y Teele Sok Salesmen -— + pa $ Leni Gh satel 


Over 
States and Canada. fhe demand for Salesmen 


always exceeds the supply. We will t you to beoue 

by mail and assist you to get a ition. 

maintain the largest LOYMENT BU- 
in the world and receive calls for thousands of 


Salesmen. We haveassisted thousands of other men to 
itions and better salaries and we can 
| aoe uu. undreds of our graduates who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
as high as $1,000 amonth and ses. Thousands of positions 
now open. Lap Fim at J secure one of them and increase 
your earnings, our free book ‘*A Knight of the Grip’’ willshow 
you how. Write | Tae call) for it today. Address nearest office 
a 422 —— =" ~ Association 
cago, lew York ansas ity Minneapolis 
San Francisco, Atlan 








porvalite, pure white, steady, 
. Brighter than electrivity 6 oF 
acetylene, 100 candle power. No grease, 
dirt nor odor. Li hted ins instantly. Costa 
2 cts. per week. Over 200 —_ td 
lam: ited. Agents wanted, W: 


Pp warran’ 
for catalog. Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO, 
6 E. Sth 8t.. Canton, Ohio 













FREE Let me send you a re- 


markable treatment tor 
| Baldness, ‘Dandruff, Gray Hair. 
, jetc., at my own expense. It will 
_| surprise and my you. 
rite to-day to 

WM. CHAS. KEENE, President. 
4 LORRIMER INSTITUT 
———w Dept. 2658s, Baltimore, ‘ma. 
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or to revert to the headache powders, which would have 


meant the asylum again. Anything to put him out of the 
way, or make his testimony incompetent for the will con- 
C tshi 





test. So, when the ex-lunatic returned from Europe a 
year ago, our friend Honeywell here, in some way located 
him at the Caronia. He matured his little scheme. 
Through a letter broker who deals with the rag and refuse 
collectors, he got all the second-hand mail from the 
Caronia. Meantime, William Honeywell Robinson had 
moved away; and as chance would have it, William 
Hunter Robinson moved in, receiving the pin-prick letters 
which, had they reached their goal, would probably have 
roduced the desired effect. 

“If they drove a sane man nearly crazy, what would n't 
they have done to one whose mind wasn't quite right!" 
cried the wronged Robinson. 

“But since Mr. Honeywell is blind,’’ said Bertram, 
“how could he see to erase the cancellations ?"’ 

“Ah! That's what I asked myself. Obviously, he 
couldn't. He'd have to get that done for him. Presum- 
ably he’d get some stranger to do it. That's why I 
advertised for a professional eraser who was experienced, 
judging that it would fetch the person who had done 
Honeywell's work."’ 

“Is there any such thing as a professional envelope 
eraser?’’ asked Bertram. 

‘*No. Soa person of experience in this line would be 
almost unique. I was sure to find the right one, if he or 
she saw my advertisement. As a matter of fact, it turned 
out to be an unimaginative young woman who has told 
me all about her former employment with Mr. Honeywell, 
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June 7 


Ten 
Cents a Copy 
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apparently with no thought that there was anything strange Do you spoon? 
in erasing cancellations from hundreds of envelopes—for : . 
Honeywell was cautious enough not to confine her to the : If age should meet a beautiful young girl 
Mabinscn mail alone—and then pasting on stamps to with a million in her own right, in a lonely 
remail them. cs . % 
“You — to pe ee out my noon — come seaside resort, Or in some mountain fastness, THE NET RESULT 
ne sommiacs” ae: Sa ee ee would you know how to treat her? 
. “Vet I might not have solved your processes so easily Young man, your entire future may rest on whether you make sure to 
if you had hot made one rather—if you will pardon me— ; 
: stupid mistake." get the next number of LIFE or not. 
ra For the first time, the man's bloated lips shook. His ..-» ° 
imictiediawhens Every form of kissing, and all the assorted shades of bliss, are served 
“You lie,"’ he said hastily. ‘‘ 1 do not make mistakes." i H ; ‘ . : 
abe? Wii haneit aa een al, tee menu toriaes up in this number. As we write our heart beats faster and the color mantles 
you are to sign here a statement, which I shall read to our cheeks, for Love is the theme. 
you before these witnesses, announcing for publication ° ° 
the withdrawal of your contest for the Honeywell Perchance you have heard of Love. It has been mentioned occasionally 
rere ine?” in LIFE in the past, but ‘never has it received the consideration it will 
And if I decline ?”’ — : ; ; 
“The painful necessity will be mine of turning over have in the Great Courtship Number, out Tuesday, June 7. 
these instructive documents to the U. S. Postal Authori- : ps ° 
ties. But not before giving them to the newspapers. You will learn how to seize her and squeeze her and please her, you will learn 
ld look i , in view hi : ° ° ° 
eden inmeminana" cashes how to court her in style. You will learn how to kiss her and never to miss her 
Mr. Honeywell had now gained his composure. ‘‘ You and win her completely meanwhile. 
are right,"’ he assented. You seem to have a singular 
a ee right. Be careful it does not fail you— Obey That Impulse 
: alge YOu ~ nea Average Jones, ‘‘ now you will Don’t wait—order the number now, if you don’t happen to be a regular 
isten, please, all of you.”’ . a . 
He read the brief document, placed it before the blind subscriber—which you ought to be, by the way. 
man, and set a pin between his finger and thumb. ‘‘Sign 
there,”’ he onde . . Explicit Directions 
Honeywell smiled, as he pricked in his name. : . * 
‘For identification, 1 suppose,"’ he said. ‘‘Am I to Coming Send us, in any kind of money, Five 
— ee cet a preg 4 my —— action ?"’ Numbers Dollars for a year’s subscription. 
twinkle of malice appeared in Average Jones's eye. s . 
‘“*] would suggest waning mental acumen,"’ he said. Or, if you are afraid to take too many 
The blind man winced palpably as he rose to his feet. Home, Sweet chances, send One Dollar for a trial sub- 
Kinaly Gil nis eae calcio you have taunted me on that. Home scription of three months. Open only to 
e. . . . 
Average Jonés led him to the door and opened it. Army and Navy new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
“Your mistake," he drawled as he sped his parting at this rate. 
guest into the grasp of a waiting attendent, ‘‘ was—er—in Dyspeptics 
not remembering that—er—you mustn't fish for bass in Address, LIFE, 41 W. 31st Street, New York 
November."’ Fat Folks Year! os 2 di . $ Foreign, $5 
early, $5.00..... anadian, $5.52..... oreign, $5.04 
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HE Quinn-Campbell Conservatory of Music offers, through 
its home study courses an opportunity for studying music 
that up to the time it was founded could not have been 

had at any price—nothing like them had ever been prepared. 


The work is arranged for beginners—those who know nothing of 
music—professionals, amateurs and teachers. The remarkable success 
of this institution—students in every state and sixteen foreign countries 
—is due to its maintenance of a standard; the directors and officers 
refused to make concessions to a few pupils who complained that the 
work was too good; they wanted instruction that would enroll them 
“to play” without requiring a reasonable amount of work; inferior 
instruction “ would be good enough.” ‘Good enough!” 


means stop- 
ping short of perfection. 


Just making good is all right as far as it goes but the trouble is that most every one makes 
good, you’re lost in the crowd. 


Making more than good puts you in a class by yourself; at least there are so few doing it 
that you’ ll find not much, if any, competition and a mighty lot of satisfaction. 


If you are one who has tried and tried to learn music and have given up, try again once more 
with the Quinn-Campbell Conservatory of Music. If they can do for you what they have 
done for others—they can—you’ll be paid over and over again; the dark days of the past 
will be forgotten in your joy of the present. We don’t ask you to do anything ; just inves- 


tigate; when you begin you'll not stop until you are studying music with the Quinn- 





- every phase of the committee’s work. 





Campbell Conservatory of Music. 


We will pay your tuition if you will cooperate with us in interesting your friends in the 


work of this institution. 


The Peoples University 


P. O. Box 1051, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Peoples University, 


in Music. 
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=e ee = (FILL OUT= = =» = =CUT HERE = = = =MAIL NOW= = = = = 


P. O. Box 1051, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, full information about your courses 


My object in studying is,...... 
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What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over one hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many receipts for candies better than “fudge” 
or ‘‘ Divinity.” For the name and address of 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. ¥ 

Pure Plain 
Knox 'reint Gelatine 
93 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








(Financial World} 
Safeguards the Investor 


Publishes the financial news that is 
actual news— without fear or favor: 
You get the facts—Read this week’s 
issue and keep posted. 

At newsdealers, 10c. per copy or ad- 
dress publication office. 


New York 














18 Broadway, 




















WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
Big commission From $75 to $300 


paid. 
a month can be made, WEamthn, Obie 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Can » Ohie 
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“T MADE $2400.2 


in about 2 months,” writes one man a few months af- 
ter becoming my representative in my big co-operative 


Real Estate Business 


No experience necessary; this man had none. I wij) 
teach you the business by mail and appoint you my 
pecial rep i I need you no matter where 
— are located. You can work all or part of the time, 
‘his is a splendid opportunity for men without capital 
e ¢ ent. 

















t me send you my FREE BOOK. 
684 . 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what bey: can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. Ly 

tem of personal] individual lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c. instamps and I will 
send you a test jesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating and 


practical sys- 
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Uncle Sam in 


Blunderland 


[Continued from page 410] 


Still again there comes before this committe the baf- 
fling details of the public currency, with all its involy. 
tions of high finance ; the Engraving Bureau in which 
the currency is printed and within which occurred the 


‘colossal frauds exposed by the Glover committee of 


1874 ; the appropriations to provide for the free coin 

of gold, and the free shipping of fractional silver and 
minor coins; the machinery for the assay office and 
mints ; the provision of adequate checks against such 
thefts as those at the Chicago Sub-Treasury, or those 
at the Seattle Assay Office. And, if Assistant Secre 

of the Treasury Norton calls attention to the fact that 
the provision in regard to the free shipment of silver is 
being taken advantage of by the banks to return loads 
of half dollars to the Treasury to be cared for through 
the winter at Government expense, these seventeen un- 
financial, unbusiness-trained men must be shrewd 
enough and keen enough to know whether the removal 
of the transportation privilege would work hardship to 
the farmers when small silver is needed for handling the 
crops. To remove the privilege would save the Treasu 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars per year: the com- 
mittee must know whether the farmers would lose more, 


Knotty Problems by the House Committees 


Of things like this latter, where the line of decision 
between two phases of the people’s interest is close and 
difficult, there are any number of instances in almost 
In the Bureau 
of Engraving, for instance, the Postoffice is charged 
$18,000 to $19,000 more for printing postage stamps 
on a contract amounting to about $550,000 than would 
have been charged by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. The committee has to determine whether there 
are sufficient compensating advantages to offset the mon- 
etary loss, or whether in this case the business should 
legitimately go to a commercial concern which can do 
the work at the lesser cost. At Leavenworth, in 
a penitentiary is being built under the direction of the De- 
partment of Justice, and when completed it will cost at 
the rate of $2,000 for each of the fourteen hundred pris- 
oners it is capable of holding. The committee must de- 
termine whether this is sheer extravagance or merely in 
consonance with the trend of the times, which the gen- 
eral public approves, toward greater humaneness in the 
treatment of criminals. 

Congressman Walter |. Smith, who appears harder to 
satisfy than any other member of the committee when 
the hearings are being held, says of this Leavenworth 
affair : 

‘It enables people inside the prison to live in better 
quarters relatively than the people outside can afford 
to live in.” 

Naturally enough, ulterior interests take advantage 
of close instances of this sort, and, where they can find 
opportunity, utilize first one and then the other side of 
the argument to turn benefits in their own direction. 
They fight, as all know, against the manufacture by 
the Government of its own army clothing and point to 
the superior cost that is involved. They resist the 
making of powder or the maintenance of factories for 
arms. And, although these strictly military items do 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the Appropriations 
Committee, they typify matters that do come, and 
illustrate the additional necessity under which the 
committee labors of providing itself with expert judg- 
ment on almost every subject of governmental admin- 
istration. They must determine, for example, whether 
it is wise to continue the policy of having guns manu- 
factured outside the Watervliet Arsenal, which was 
adopted, according to General Crozier, because it was 
‘thought the outside establishments ought to be en- 
couraged” so that their facilities might be a in the 
event of emergency. This policy results in an increase 
of five hundred to six hundred per cent. in the cost of 
making forgings for the 12-inch guns. Ina matter like 
this, lies the trail of the Steel Trust, and if members of 
the committee can not give cogent and conclusive reasons 
for any stand that they may take with reference to that 
five hundred to six hundred per cent. extravagance, they 
stand between the Scylla of popular disfavor and the 
Charybdis of corporation opposition. 

Is it necessary to enumerate anything further of the 
work of this important body of men in order to show 
the consequences of political and legislative condi- 
tions that do not give Congressmen time to make a 
business study of the Government? What can men 
who can not study matters from a business point of 
view do with such a mass of detail as is suggested in 
this brief outline? What progress can they make 
toward such an orderly and logical array of affairs as 
will both economize the Government’s expenditure and 
protect the people’s revenue? In the Public Buildings 
account alone we saw a possible loss of twenty-five 

er cent. on twelve million dollars a year. In the 
Public Printing accounts we saw a possible loss of 
sixty-six per cent. on six millions, and in so small an item 
as the rations of the revenue-cutter service, there was a 
possible loss of twenty-five per cent.—to say nothing 
at all of the colossal loss of five hundred to six hundred 
per cent. on the forgings for cannon. 


SEE PAGE 383 
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- Test This 
© Thurman 


l0 Days 
FREE 





he Thurman Electric Vacuum Cleaner sucks u 
every particle of dust and dirt from your carpets, rugs, furni- 
ture, walls, draperies, etc., without the slightest injury to 
most delicate fabric_the ‘Thurman will save its cost m 
times over by the saving of labor, wear and tear on furnishings. 
Anyone can operate the 


Thurman Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Guaranteed for 10 Years. 


Equipped with the most complete outfit of cleaning and reno- 
vating tools ever furnished. For efficient service, it has no 
equal. We manufacture all kinds of Portable Vacuum Cleaners, 

We Want To Prove Our Claims To You 
—by a ten day free test in your own home. 

If you earn less than $10.00 a day, establish yourself ina 
pleasant, gy and permanent b g for 
others and taking orders for the Thurman. It means a big 
future for you. hether you desire a Thurman for home use, 
or to clean house for others, for profit, or become our represen- 
tative, write us today. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co., 
563 Taylor Ave., Established 1897 St. Louis, Mo. 




















“BUILT FOR BUSINESS” 


Deliver goods with this 
car and save money. 
Cheaper than horses. 
Figures to prove it free. 
“Our ‘Rapid’ saves 
$90 a month over cost 
of horses.”—A. Goyert, Greensburg, Ind. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 606 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


ConcretéBlock Facts: 


Build a business of your own that will bring big profi Profits. 
Make ideal Concrete Blocks. Great demand for them. 








Men of business ability and sound judgment can make 
sure success aided by our advice and assistance, Pros- 
pective Builders, Established Lumber Dealers, Contrac- 
tors, Architects write at once for attractive proposition, 





TE MA RY co. 


South Bend. Ind. 





IDEAL 
2 Emerick Street 








Valuable Colonial Pictures 


reproduced in colors. Each one represents bits of Colo- 
nial history. Painted from the old original prints by 
the leading artist on such subjects. Twelve to the set— 
11x14 inches each. $2.00 per set. Send 4 cents for 
set in miniature and complete history of each. 


The Robert Smith Co., 25th & Poplar Sts., Philadelphia 














a Puic 
Rectehen your income $5 to $70 per week 
by learning mushroom culture from biggest 
Mushroom Man in the world. Grown in spare 
time in sheds, old barns, or basements. I tell 
you how Free. } ang ae a Send for 
particulars and free boo! 


mM FARM, 5684N. Western ive, CHICAGO, ILL 











JACKSON 


Earn a Scholarship 


Why sacrifice or delay the attainment of an education 
when there is a way to earn a scholarship ? 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE offers an unusual opportunity 
to young men and women who desire a college educa- 
tion. We can secure a scholarship for you in most of 
the larger colleges and universities and NOW is just 
the time to ACT and find out about our SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PLAN. 

Address a postal to 


Scholarship Department 


Success Magazine, 29 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Can you and I expect any considerable alteration as 
long as so simple a fault, so ppt a petty abuse as 
that of the stationery account of Congress remains un- 
altered? If men can not charge $125 per year to its 
proper place, how can they charge a thousand million 
dollars. if they can not so order things that ‘rey 
themselves can not buy what they have no business to 
buy and charge it to something which it is not, how 
can they so order things in other departments as to pre- 
vent the same glaring evils? 

As the writer pointed out in his article in this maga- 
zine last month, the entire accounting system of the 
United States Government is loose, disjointed and 
heterogenious. There is no unity to it either in the 
individual departments or in the relations of the depart- 
ments one to the other. Chairman Tawney of the 
Appropriations Committee, with all his facilities and all 
his available access to the books of the various depart- 
ments, acknowledges that he can seldom trace any 
transaction or any subject through from its beginning 
to its conclusion, and the majority of Congressmen 
simply throw up their hands when asked where they 
get any daylight by which to guide their judgment 
either in making laws or appropriating funds. There 
is no standard in the appraisal of supplies, although 
the annual purchases of perishable commodities, such 
as have to be renewed from year to year, aggregate 
nearly forty-five millions. There is no standard in the 
efficiency of employees (although, of late, efforts are 
being made to bring that about). There is no account- 
ing system by which such a daily balance may be 
struck as is struck in the office of every commercjal 
concern of any importance in the world. There is no 
tallying up of legislation and general checking of it 
against administrative details and financial restrictions 
so that the amount of futile legislation may be reduced, 
or the enormous volume of Federal printing be brought 
to such reasonable proportions as would indicate either 
fe ood judgment or consideration of the popular weal. 

he whole organization, at the Capitol end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in particular, is a conclave of unknown 
details and misdirected effort. 

Can it be anything but a prey to political interest 
and commercial favor? 


+ + 


Burn Your Bridges 
Behind You 


[Continued from page 423) 


efficiency. It also Gestroys confidence, and when one 
loses faith in himself he is a weakling and will never 
do anything strong, forceful or original. 

If the positive man makes a mistake he is not likely 
to be long rectifying it; but the man who never makes 
up his mind until he "has consulted everybody, and 
then is always ready to open up every question for 
reconsideration, will never accomplish anything. 

Roosevelt says, ‘‘The man who doesn’t make a 
mistake is no good.” - The man who is always after a 
sure thing, who has no dare in his nature, who is afraid 
to risk anything until dead sure that it is going to turn 
out right, never amounts to much. It is a thousand 
times better to make a mistake now and then than 
never to settle anything, but to be always balancing, 
weighing and considering. 

A man who does forceful work must be able to dis- 
miss a subject from his mind when he is done with it, 
so that he can do something else. This increases his 
power of mental grasp for the thing under considera- 
tion. But if the mind is entangled in confused sur- 
roundings, in a hundred and one half-decided things, 
if its energy is split up, the focusing power is impaired. 
You must concentrate your powers upon what you are 
doing, and you can never do this when a score of 
things in your mind are intruding themselves for con- 
sideration. When you haye anything in hand, settle 
it and then dismiss it. Half decided things clog the 
mind. Study your problem carefully, make your de- 
cision firmly and let it be final. Let it stand, no matter 
what others may advise or suggest. 

If you form the habit of making your decisions 
final, you will learn to use your best judgment before 
you decide. If your decisions are all tentative, if you 
know that they are not final, that you are liable to take 
them up for reconsideration, you will never develop a 
fine, strong judgment. 

When you make your decisions absolutely final 
and burn all bridges behind you, and when you know 
that you must suffer the consequences of an immature 
or a poor judgment, you will be more careful and your 
judgment will improve just in proportion as you trust 
it, depend upon it, use it. 


+ + 


E. need not cut the tree down to be rid of the dry 
leaves; dry leaves fall of themselves. 
o - 
SOME go to the Bible for excuses rather than for 


reasons. 
a . 





UR sins consist in making gods of things that are 
unprofitable. ‘ 
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—Summer School — 


If you are leaving High School or Col- 
lege and wish to obtain a situation in 
which you have every prospect of rapid 
advancement in business ; 

If you are unemployed; or dissatisfied 
with your present position; or get very 
Rosy wages and have no hope of promotion 








Rss “(llr Help You 


A course in this most widely known business school 
will give you a thorough business training and 
qualify you to 


Increase Your Salary 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penman- 
ship, Civil Service and Academic Departments. Tele- 
graph and Railway Work alsé successfully taught. 

A national reputation based on more than 50 years 
of successful experience attracts students from all 
parts of America and many foreign countries. De- 
lightful, recreative environment. Summer sessions. 
No vacation. 

More than 1,000 young men and women trained and 
placed in paying positions each year. Write for 
FREE prospectus to 
CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., B. L., President 

Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














vente Young Men of Good Character to 
a — Chauffeurs—Aute Salesmen 
BIG SALARIES 
Your salary check on Sateneay aed might as well be 
several times more than it 
tiny = lend = one hour ae ur —_ ames one Gog. A 4 
about twelve weeks, we can p! obile 
salesman, demonstra aaa Fond Se tanibone. We assist our gradu- 
posses we with wealthy owners and i manafactarers,— 
want high class, competent men and are to pay w 
eS ee ek cae A ey grt to ae you 
yd ¥ payment! 
Write Teles tor aesertgtive 4 pla ” 
The prervsseah College of Washington, Inc. 
Washington, D. C 


eteesnces Fourteenth Steet Bavings Soak, Washington, D. 0. 





MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 
We will trust any honest man anywhere. We 
guarantee ape rfect fit. Send for our samples 
and book of latest New York fashions free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Iac.) 


“DEPARTMENT 8.” 
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lete Outfits ready for Rowboat or Schooner. cia 
instore of V ALVELESS for ne Mone MAREE 
LACKAWANHA MFG. oS Soli sv. -, SMEWweURGH, H. Y. 
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Systems. Smokeless and Odorless F: Pans. Conveinraied Bs ES 











tracts, HEATING & LIGHTING CO., ROME, N. Y. 
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This factory is fireproof, light, free from vibration, ‘sanitary, 
conveniently arranged and as durable as stone 


ider all other materials are giving way to quality and is made in but one grade—the best. 
the only kind of construction that will Atlas is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. It 


produce such a plant. contains no furnace slag. It is the brand used in 
\re you considering another factory? Ifso,youneed _ building the Panama Canal. 

our book Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construc- Also send for these other books in the Atlas 

tion; delivery charges 10c. It isan authoritativebook, Cement Library : 

full of vital facts and useful information. Send for a 


co read it and retain this fact for later guidance ; Capers Sere en Cottons, My : ane dawg . "ee 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm, Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction - - - - - = - 1.00 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - - - - - - 1.00 
Concrete Cottages - Free Concrete Garages - Free 


PORTLANO 


CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


5 is true because Atlas is pure, is of uniform 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, 
write to 


tHe ATLAS roamuuxo CEMENT ca. 
DEPT, 98 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Largest productive capacity of any cement com- 
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WONE JUST ASG00D pany in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 








~MARK TWAIN 
AT 2 PRICE 





it had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation — for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 














Now for the first time you may get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
tings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been ‘sold before. 


\is is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 
way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works- 
29 Beautiful Volumes 


_ This complete set of all the great humorist’s works breathe his spirit—the 
pirit of eternal youth—they are new books ; to own them is always to have new 


feo + . . a . 
oks, a fountain of youth. They never age, because humor, kindliness, and 
ruth never grow old. 


H } 


Te) 


% Mark Twain himself wrote a preface to this edition. Brander Matthews 

\,_ has written the biographical criticism' of Mark Twain and his work.’ There 

are portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods 

ee the different books were in process of writing. This edition 
includes his later collect iti “ ’s Diary,” 

Peewee \ cted writings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 


BROTHERS XQ There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, 

ete gg Bearp, Dietman, SMEDLEY, THuULsTRUP, CLINEDINST, 
OTK , Sega Wetpon, Kemsie, Gitpert, Du Monp, Merritt, 
arriage free, a set b, OPpPER. ; 

MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, IN 

Author’s National Edition, 


Meco non N The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, 
sans ea ue cies ee with title labels stamped in gold. The books 
t the expiration of that time, if I do not \ . : : 7 
for the books, I will return them at your = printed on white antique wove paper, “po 


ise. If I keep the books, I will remit $2.00 IN cially made for this edition. 
m1 d. 


until the full price, $25.00, has been pai 
NN Each volume is of generous size and 
ms IN bulk, 5x7'% inches. 
Saisopbaitateasdpicas \ 
OOKS tO...e000 te eeeeeeceecesoene ree eeS iret rr rrr er eter errr rere ree XQ HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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The Evils of the Night 
Messenger Service 


[Continued from page 796] 


One of the earliest effects of the work upon the boys 
is their loss of respect for women. Seeing so much 
that is indecent, the boys’ minds become impregnated 
with evil; they can talk of little else. They are proud 
of their acquaintance with persons of the underworld, 
and boast among themselves of what they have seen 
and the attention that has been paid them. Naturally 
their idea of womanhood is hopelessly degraded. 


A Preparatory School for Criminals 


Brand Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, Ohio, states: ‘‘T 
believe this branch of work furnishes more thieves and 
petty criminals than any other one occupation.” It is 
obvious that the night messenger service is demoralizing 
to all sense of honesty and respect for law, by reason 
of the opportunities it gives to witness and practise 
dishonesty and law-breaking. Half-drunken men will 
send a boy out with a large bill to buy liquor; it is an 
easy matter for the boy to hold out a dollar or two 
from the change, and the boy often does. Frequently 
the offense is more flagrant than this; it takes the form 
of a direct participation in a robbing enterprise. 

** | was going home with two other messengers early 
one morning,” said a New York messenger, ‘‘ when we 
came upon two drunken sailors leaning up against each 
other and trying to walk. The money was just drib- 
bling out of their pockets. They had all kinds of it. 
The other two fellows took them in tow right away 
and started to steer them to a Tenderloin hotel. ‘Bet- 
ter not do it, fellows,’ 1 said. ‘Let the poor devils 
have their money. They worked for it.’ ‘Not on 
your life,’ they said. ‘There’s something in this for 
us if we can turn them over to the right parties.’ So 
I went with them to the hotel and saw them take the 
sailors in. Then we all went home.” 

‘* But how did the boys get anything out of that?” 
he was asked. 

“Oh, the women divided with them the next night.” 

‘Is there much of that kind of thing done? That 
is, steering men to hotels by messengers ?” 

‘““ Sure. A messenger will steer a man to his friends 
and they always make it worth his while.” 

It is plain what the next step in the development of 
a boy who has been started in this direction is likely to 
be. He becomes a cadet. Here is a clear-cut case of 
what the work makes of many boys, told by a young 
fellow of twenty who confesses that he himself has 
been ruined for decent work by the night messenger 
service : 

““Two brothers, fifteen and sixteen, moved with 
their family over here to Louisville from a little Indiana 
town. They were quiet, dandy fellows when they 
came here. The older brother got a job as a night 
messenger. Asa messenger he saw these things for the 
first time in his life. It was wonderful to him, and he 
talked about it a lot in the office, and soon got to 
spending most of his time and money in the Tender- 
loin. Then he got his brother in the service, too, and 
in six months both boys were all to the bad. They 
spent night after night in the Tenderloin and took to 
drinking. To-day both these boys are simply saloon 
hangers-on and cadets.” 


The Boy's Chances for Success are Blighted 


The service is as ruinous to the boy’s material welfare 
as it is to his morals. There is little future in the night 
messenger service, and the boys practically all leave it— 
most of them discharged, because the work they have 
been forced to do has made them undependable. Many 
a boy finds himself in the predicament of the young 
fellow who said, ‘1 threw up my job half a dozen 
times, but | always got restless after | had been on 
day jobs for a while, and | quit and came back again 
to the messenger service. But that don’t pay enough 
for me now that I’m grown up, and since I don’t 
know any trade, | somehow don’t seem to get started.” 

A few of the boys, to be sure, do make a success in 
life; a classic illustration is the head of one of the tele- 
graph companies who began life as a messenger. But 
the successes are few indeed. The night messenger 
service does not fit the boys for the work they take up 
later; rather, every influence contrives to render them 
unfit. ‘‘It makes it harder for a boy to get on than 
not after he leaves the service.” ‘‘I haven’t learned a 
thing, except maybe something | hadn’t ought to 
know.” This is the common testimony of the boys. 
So when they get new jobs they have to begin at the 
very beginning; begin at the very point where they 
would have begun had they taken this job when they 
first went to work, which makes the period of their 
service as messenger a period lost out of their lives as 
far as their industrial development is concerned; what 
is worse, they begin at the beginning handicapped with 
vices, shiftlessness, physical impairment—perhaps ac- 
quired dishonesty. 


Like All Child Labor it Is Profitable 


The question arises: Why are these young boys 
employed in a service that ruins them, mind, soul and 
body? The answer is simple. The reason is the 
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same as impels the employment of children in cotton 
mills and coal mines. Children can be secured for 
lower wages than adults. There is more profit, more 
dividends, in children. 

At this writing the investigation of the Child Labor 
Committee has not discovered to what extent the higher 
officials of the companies have knowledge of the evils 
attending the night messenger service. The heads of 
the larger companies are too far removed from the de- 
tails of their service to have an intimate acquaintance 
with its nature. Certainly the men directly in charge 
of the night boys have full acquaintance with condi- 
tions, but the only direct evidence connecting officials 
of a higher rank is the fact that there are messenger 
call-boxes in many houses of prostitution. Whatever 
orders may have been promulgated by the companies 
forbidding the sending of boys to evil resorts, those 
orders are unobserved. The Tenderloin business is 
profitable; remember that the boys have testified that 
the majority of the night calls come from this district. 
The night manager of a purely local company situated 
on the edge of the Cleveland ‘‘ Bad Lands” has stated: 
‘‘Without the Tenderloin calls we would have to go 


‘out of business, at least as far as night work is con- 


cerned.” Inthe case of the great national companies, 
the Tenderloin business plays no such important part as 
this; obviously the income from night messenger service 
is an almost insignificant item in their total earnings. 
But in their case, too, there has plainly been insufficient 
carefulness to safeguard the moral welfare of the boys 
in their employ. 


We Must Save Our Future Citizens 


The means of ending this frightful ruin of future cit- 
izens at once and completely, under present conditions, 
are not easily formulated, and are less easily carried into 
effect. 

It is plain that this matter can not be left to the initia- 
tion and regulation of the companies. The National 
Child Labor Committee considers legislation the only 
hope. The committee is seeking to end, or at least 
largely to decrease this ruin of the child by having mi- 
nors entirely removed from the night messenger busi- 
ness. In pursuance of this purpose the committee has 
placed its information in the hands of local commit- 
tees, leaving to their judgment the degree of restrictions 
to be sought. These local committees have caused bills 
to be introduced in Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, 
Maryland and Virginia to raise the age limit as high as 
possible, and the National Committee is preparing to 
introduce bills in other States next year, prohibiting 
the employment as a night messenger of any person 
under twenty-one. 

Doubtless the chief officers of the great companies 
are ignorant of the evils of the night service—at least 
of their full extent; and without doubt the evils here 
described will be a revelation to the stockholders. But 
if the companies have been ignorant in the past, they 
can not plead ignorance for the future. The evidence is 
before them. And the country, also knowing the evil, 
and knowing that the companies know it, will watch 
with roused vigilance to see what will be the attitude 
of the companies toward the endeaver to save the thou- 
sands and thousands of children who stand in danger 
of eternal ruin. 


a . 


The Attitude of the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Companies 


INCE Mr. Scott's article was prepared, the National Child 
Labor Committee has conferred with officers of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph Companies regarding 
the conditions disclosed by the investigation so far as affecting 
their employees. It was stated by the managers of these two 
companies that the principal service of their respective messen- 
ger organizations, in which the great majority of their boys 
are employed, is the collection and delivery of telegrams, but 
that their messengers are also called for various kinds of 
other duty. 

In many cities there are local messenger organizations hav- 
ing no relations with the telegraph companies whose service 
is more especially directed to those private uses from which 
arise so many of the evils disclosed. 

While maintaining that the committee’s plan to bar out 
minors altogether from the night messenger service would 
seriously cripple the service, particularly for the collection 
and delivery of telegrams, the officers of the Western Union 
and the Postal companies have offered to cooperate with the 
committee to the extent of favoring legislation prohibiting the 
employment of boys under eighteen years of age between the 
hours of 10 P.M. and 5 A.M. The two companies have 
further offered to make strong efforts to discriminate between 
legitimate and illegitimate calls on their boys. 


The Bill Indorsed by the National 
Child Labor Committee and Passed 
by the New York Assembly 


161-a. Hours of Labor of Messengers. In cities of the 
first or second class no person under the age of twenty-one 
years shall be employed or permitted to work as a messe 
for a telegraph or messenger company in the distribution, 
transmission or delivery of goods or messages before five o'clock 
in the morning or after ten o'clock in the evening of any day. 
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From Start to Finish 
Mclntyre Cars 
Are Economical 


Here are three cars—one 
for every need—5-passenger 
Model M-4 Only $1 500 —4-passenger and runabout 
—that represent the greatest possible economy 

in a motor car purchase, both in first cost and operating expense. 

The McIntyre Model M-4—$1500—5-passenger Touring Model is in the $2500 $3000 class—30 
H. P. Engine—Strong chassis—simple, standardized full equipment—extra large wheels—handsome in 
every way. If you contemplate the purchase of a 4-passenger car or a runabout the McIntyre models 
A-4 and B-1 shown below will give you what you want at decidedly low cost. Before you buy any 
machine, no matter what size or’price—get our special proposition to Individual Buyers and the McIntyre 


Book showing full line. Write today. 
H. McIntyre Co. 
Auburn, Indiana 


Licensed Under Selden Patent. 












Model A-4 


4-Passenger $850 


20-H. P.—Shaft Drive—Water Cooled Motor—80x3 Pneumatic 
Tires — Handsome — Easy Riding — Simple — Rugged. Biggest 
bargain in value this year. See catalog No. 6. 


Model B-1 
2-Passenger $600 
Model B-1 above isa car at $600 that is in the $1000 class—full 
14 H. P., 2-Passenger Runabout. 28x2}, Pneumatic Tires. An ex- 


tremely rugged car—built strong for durability and hard service, 
yet easy riding—simple—safe and speedy. 














Bathe Internally! 


Medical Science Proves that 90% of IiIness is Due to 
Accumulated Waste 


Living the lives we now do, it is impossible to get rid 
of all waste in the system, no mattes how regular we are. 

This waste adheres to the lower intestine and is ex- 
tremely poisonous as we all know. 

The blood, constantly circulating, absorbs these poisons : : 
distributing ‘them throughout ne aa wenhealng pone It is nearly two F ago whee it was basa work for 
resistance ‘against infection and prin ing on directly ™¢togoto my office. I was feeling more than sic ‘eft 
countless other ills which gradually become chronic— fact there were times — my arm and coctone ay H 
Indigestion, Headache$, Biliousness, Palpitation, Rheu- ge was paralyzed and for some time Wes leas 
matism, Dizziness. etc. an invalid for the balance of my days. d doctors 

a a ehoe aie and specialists and went to a number of hot springs and 

It is frequently the direct cause of Appendicitis. am sorry to say without getting any benefit. , 

These are the reasons when a physician is called, no One day last March, a Mr. H. B. Randt came into my 
matter what your ailment, the first thing he does is to _ office and told me about your J. B. L. Cascade and upon 
clean out the intestines with strong drugs. You know __ his advice, I sent for it. Its use has been attended with 
this is so, don’t you? the very best results and I would not do without it for 


any price. I honestly believe it will cure anything that 
on F, FRANK 
singing its praises, not only because it has relieved them The Way,” which gives many interesting and vital facts on t 
it the money in your own ? jonssare for you to 
Vnower—it is for po to y th» my ” - 


Thought He Would Ne an Invalid. 


Creede, Amethyst P. O., Colo. 
January 18, 1910. 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 
Gentlemen :— 


can be cured. You may let my fellow-sufferers know what 
your J. B. L. Cascade has done for me, as I now feel like 
another man and am attending to my business right along. 
Anyone can write to me, enclosing stamp, and I will 
By Means of the 

NT Ks 
. = = e (Wholesale F lour & Grain Dealer). 
damit segue rk el co Se TN Zee 

imi i i i w ver. Internal Bathin 
> 0 se en t potas sees oe re i recognized Laiverenliy, now as Health-Ins' ce and you may 
of countless ills, but because it is keeping them in such punters. delanke’ Th loa castes Of gneat a ae =_— 

perfect health and fine spirits. importance. 

Address, Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., Dept. 130 FP, 134 W. 68th St., New York 


cheerfully let them know what a benefactor your J. B. L. 
WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FROM NOW? 


Cascade is to suffering humanity. 
Very truly yours, 
4 never knew before. ji 
Fully half a million people are using it to-day and are You will also receive without cost “The What, The Why, 
A bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of your own? Will help su our 
landlord for 10 gears or will zou beeak ther ying habit, be your ¢ La ham | 























You Can Own a Home 
if you want to—you can sto) rent—you can be your own land- 
lord. No matter where you pes or where you want to 
>a live, fo wok 4 to Cali mine Ging mater big 
you havea ny sa or not we can show 
y praction inoly safe 
















/ ou a . abso! way to [ad the home 
‘yey —the most satisfactory way in world to 
Ly pay forit. T is nothing speculative about the 
Itevery step, It ine simple business reposition, 
er ’ a ion, 
backed V Tranent! men ad on . 
dorsed by the biggest bank in Rochester. 









Write for Information Now 
eye catce Stade ey 
SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
1097 Insurance Bidg., 















“VULCAN” SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN FEN 


IT 
with No. 2 Gold Pen with No. 4 Gold Pen 


Fills and cleans itself with Simple Safety Device. Black Rubber, highly finished ; fitted with 14-Karat Gold Pen. 
J. U. ULLRICH & CO., 135 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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SECURE 
INVESTMENTS 
Yielding Liberal Returns 
Consistent with Safety. 


The ideal way to save money is to invest 
it where it will be safe and yield a liberal 
turn, 
This feature of safety has always characterized 
standard securities handled by the banking 
ise of J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Incorporated— 
und investments that have earned for clients 
interest returns of 5% and 6 %, which is con- 
iderably in excess of the ordinary bank interest 
The safety of these bonds is due to the fact 
at J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc., carefully in- 
vestigate each enterprise before handling its 
bonds—whether municipal, public utility, irri- 
gation or water works—and then purchase the 
nds outright. This investigation is most 
rough and often extends over many months. 
This rigorous and exhaustive examination by 
thorities of actual experience makes possible 
the record of this house— 


Never a day’s delay in payment 
of principal or interest. 


\lso, many of its Water Works and Irrigation 
nds are guaranteed by a holding and operating 
ympany having a capital and surplus of 
$4,500,000. 
[his intrinsic safety backed by such a record 
for reliability gives to the securities handled by 
s house an element of exceptional security. 
[he bonds we offer are frequently issued in 
$100, as well as in $500 and $1000 denomina- 
tions. That is, $100 will purchase a bond with 
exactly the same security and interest rate as a 


$500 or $1000 bond of the same company bears. 
Our interesting book on guaranteed water 
works bonds is a guide to all who wish to save 


ly. Write for it to-day, to Dept. A. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 
Bank for Savings Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














fiood Bonds Netting 6% 


Your Savings may be earning the exceptional 4% 
terest, but the average rate of Interest paid by the 
Savings Banks of the country reported by the 





National Monetary Commission June 1, 1909 was: 
N. E. States 650 Banks Average 3.69%. 
Eastern xe 1971 “ ” 3.11% 
Middle ne yt - 3.398 
Western 16074“ - 3. 
Southern “ 1907 xy ws 3.84% 
Pacific ~- play os 3.81% 

An increase of your income or more than 50% from high- 


grade Bond Investment is both possible and safe. 


Let us tell you of our present Bond offerings yielding 
6% net desirable for investors of moderate means. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
BANKERS 
27 PINE ST., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 








WASHINGTON 
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"Te last number of this mag- 
azine contained a brief 
sketch of the rapid output of 
State and municipal obliga- 
tions which followed the war 
between the North and South; 
the chaotic period of repudia- 
tion which resulted; and the 
gradual formation of debt- 
creating along more honest 
and conservative lines. With the growing impression 
that municipal obligations in general would be more 
carefully contracted, and eventually paid, principal and 
interest, the opportunity was presented for the stupen- 
dous and energetic development of the prairie and the 
mountainous West, which is the point at which the 
narrative will be taken up in this number. L 
Thirty or more years ago, the West, in its exuberant 
growth, called for vast sums of money for municipal 
improvements. The funds needed to defray the cost had 
to be drawn from the older and wealthier sections of 
the world. The newer regions were devoid of even 
reasonable banking facilities, to say nothing of lacking 
the wherewithal to finance their rapid progress. 


How Municipal Obligations Were Met in Early Days 


In those early days—early, relatively speaking, as this 
wonderful country has forged ahead—the municipalities 
in many of the sections were not upon what is called 
a “cash basis.” In practically every town, city and 
county, at one time or another, the sums due for all labor, 
salaries, supplies, etc., were met by the issuing of “‘ or- 
ders” (the plan is still pursued here and there), drawn 
by some authorized official of a municipality upon its 
treasurer, for payment to some person for services ren- 
dered, and which this person presents to the treasurer, 
who, for lack of funds on hand, is unable to meet it. 
The process is to take the order, or warrant, as it is 
familiarly called, and stamp on the back of it: ‘‘ Pre- 
sented but not paid from lack of funds. This warrant 
bears interest from this date until paid at the rate of 
(say) eight per cent.” Below this is affixed the treasur- 
er’s signature. The stamping upon the back of the 
warrant is called the ‘‘date of registration.” This 
instrument, if made payable ‘‘to bearer,” is negotiable 
the same as any piece of money; if it is made payable 
‘*to order” it becomes negotiable only by endorsement, 
the same as a check. 

The holder customarily needed the money and did 
not desire to retain the warrant as an investment; con- 
sequently, he sought a purchaser; generally some local 
banking institution or investment banker. But neither 
of these, in turn, would buy for investment, and so 
drove as good a bargain as possible, purchasing usually 
at a discount—which was great or small, according to 
the credit of the issuing municipality. 

These warrants gradually found their way East, and 
millions of dollars’ worth were held by those to whom 
the high rate of interest was very attractive. As thous- 
ands of municipalities used this method of payment, 
it was natural that local parties dealing in this class of 
paper came more and more into prominence, and it is 
pertinent to remark that the handling of warrants, 
becoming at one time a very lucrative part of the in- 
vestment business of the West, many a bond house 
can attribute its start in business to the placing of that 
class of investments. 

Even State and Territorial warrants were to be found 
in abundance, bearing a lower rate of interest than 
those issued by the smaller subdivisions, and the margin 
of profit upon them was, consequentiy, not so attractive. 


An Illustrative Reminiscence 


It may be interesting to note that the writer was 
once serving as a clerk in a banking office in a Western 
capital city at the time that its Legislature had just ad- 
journed. There was no money in the hands Of the 

tate Treasurer to meet the salaries and other expenses 
of this legislative body. The banking house in ques- 
tion advertised that it would buy, at ninety-eight 
cents on the dollar, all the warrants with which the 
State would be obliged to meet the rightful demands 
of its lawmakers. The following day, a long line of 
Representatives, Senators, elevator men, engineers, 
ages, and what-not—men of different nationalities, 
alf-breed Mexicans scarcely able to speak English, 
some with a good mixture of Indian blood—all filed up 
to the paying wicket and there presented their claims. 
All had to be-checked up with the schedule of per diem 
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wages legally allowed each 
holder in his official capac. 
ity, and the slow work of 
paying off an entire State Leg- 
islature and its motley crew 
of assistants dragged through 
the long hours of the day. 

These scraps of paper bore 
interest at the rate of six per 
cent. They were readily sold 
at par and accrued interest, and proved to be a safe out- 
let for savings. 

That was one way of obtaining securities for the 

Eastern market and is rehearsed here to emphasize the 
customs of the investment world during that period, as 
it is but an example of crude ways and means of primi- 
tive financiering in-a country of pioneers. 
_ The warrant method of borrowing was very freely 
indulged in, particularly beyond the Mississippi. In 
many ways, it was a pernicious kind of financiering, 
and precipitated an era of excessive charging for sup- 
plies, labor and improvements, as it was natural that 
anyone having business to do with a municipality 
would add to his price the probable discount which he 
would be obliged to take upon the paper to be received 
in payment. The amount of discount increased in 
ratio to the amount of warrants outstanding. This was 
an expensive and hand-to-mouth way of living, unless 
the municipal resources were such that funds were 
coming in fast enough to redeem the obligations after a 
reasonable time, so that there would not be an over- 
issue. Theoretically, the warrant idea was merely a 
method of anticipating taxes, and it was not meant 
that more should be issued than the tax levy’of the 
current year would redeem. Had this course been pur- 
sued, the plan would have been good finance, differing 
not one bit in principle from the notes now sold in 
anticipation of taxes by large cities throughout the land. 
But the spirit of the plan was not lived up to, and 
extravagant methods caused the majority of the munici- 
palities to get more and more behind in their redemp- 
tions. The longer the warrants were outstanding the 
greater the accumulation of interest, for, in their case, 
the interest—unlike the usual form of investment—was 
not paid until the redemption of the principal, and 
instances are known where the interest accumulation 
exceeded the. principal sum. 


The Investment Banker Was a Financial Middleman 


It is easy to see that trouble was brewing where con- 
servative lines were disregarded. The divisional point 
where the tax levy could keep up in redemption with 
the warrant issue, was very readily passed. And then 
there was no hope, except in the issuing of long term 
funding bonds to provide the means for the payment of 
the warrants, a burdensome tax rate, or eventual re- 
pudiation. Fortunately, however, little of the latter 
occurred, although many attempts were made in that 
direction. But the bond men, having a wiser regard 
for the future of the West than had some of the local 
governing bodies, fought many of the cases through to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and won in 
nearly every instance. 

Such instances as these go to show that the financial 
reputation and future of our Western country were more 
carefully borne in mind and cherished by the invest- 
ment banker than by the citizens themselves. Little 
do the people, who, since those days have flocked into 
the arid and semi-arid States, realize that the ease with 
which they are now able to raise funds elsewhere for 
municipal and corporation purposes is almost entirely 
due to the good credit which that section was com- 
pelled to maintain through its really very commendable 
record, upon the whole, ‘for meeting its debts. The 
West has made serious inroads upon the Eastern and 
foreign pocket-books through its mining, farm mort- 
gage and other crazes, and may a, ‘n precipitate trouble 
of asimilar nature through reckless irrigation financiering, 
but, upon the whole, the record has been a pretty good 
one for a country so recently hewn out of the wilder- 
ness, and it is hoped that its reputation will be an im- 
proving one, and that, wisely, the present over-specula- 
tion in land, based upon irrigation projects, good, bad 
and indifferent, will receive a wholesome check. 

Elaborating somewhat upon the work of the bond 
men toward a higher standard in both the buying and 
the selling field, some few examples of what has been 
accomplished may not be amiss, for they will show 
how instrumental the ‘financial middleman ”—as the 
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A Safe Investment 
A Good Income 


These are the two points the investor 
should look for before purchasing any se- 
curity. 

Our experience of thirty-four years has 
convinced us that this combination can best 
be obtained by an investment in well cho- 
sen Public Utility Bonds. 

We have made a study of this class of se- 
curity for years and we can offer the bonds 
of various Public Service Corporations 
which we have investigated thoroughly, 
and unhesitatingly recommend to the con- 
servative investor, at prices to yield better 
than § per cent. 

We shall be glad to send our booklet, 
««PublicUtility Bonds as Investments,’” free 
of cost to all who are interested, together 
with circulars describing special issues. 


Ask for Circular No. 634-A. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 














Safe Investments 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds earning 4 to 6 per 
cent interest, are safe investments 
If you have only a moderate amount of money to invest 
‘ou should choose your investment as your banker does, 
i r safety first; then the best obtainable income. 


The man whose investment 
represents all or most of his 
available capital, should 
make safe investments, and 
never risk his principal. 


Write for 
This Book 


“Bonds and How to Buy 
Them,” written by one of the 
best authorities on investments 
in this country. It is full of 
information of the greatest value 
to every one who wants to invest 
money SAFELY 


OTIS & HOUGH 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 Cuyahoga Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 















1898-1910 


John Muir &(. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


A man can buy ten shares of 10 
different stocks and risk less than 
on 100 shares of 1 stock. 

Send for “ Odd Lot Circular 222” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















itis k thr hout 
“The Bache" aaa aa 
Review REVIEW published by 


J. S. BACHE & CO., Bankers 
42 Broadway, New York City 


and it will be sent without charge to investors 
interest 














Be Care! Careful in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 
Better mention Success Magazine, too. 


‘ investment banker may be termed—has been in the up- 
building of the nation. 

Continuing further upon the subject: of- wWitrents; we 
will take one Territory for an example. *’ Its’ municipal- 
ities were getting more and more behind in their 
redemptions. Counties, in particular, wete tending 
toward serious injury to their credit. The market 
price of their ‘‘ orders ” frequently fell to such extremely 
low figuies as twenty-five to fifty cents on the dollar. 
The outcome was, as will readily be seen, that an ex- 
cessive price was being paid for everything; sometimes 
three or four times the actual worth of the benefit 
received, provided, of course, that the obligations should 
eventually be redeemed at their face value. !t appeared 
that the brink of actual repudiation was being rapidly 
approached—or, perhaps, it should be more properly 
termed—bankruptcy. 

This condition attracted the attention of one bond 
house, to whom it seemed that it would be a great 
blow to the West to have a wholesale trouble of this 
kind precipitated. It was thought to be imperative 
that these counties should be placed upon a cash basis; 
to let them catch up, as it were, and, at the same time, 
reduce the interest to something like six per cent., when 
they would mostly become solvent. To this end, every 
effort was made to obtain some good legislation to pro- 
vide for bond issues for the taking up of this rapidly 
increasing indebtedness; and so this house, which had 
very much at heart the credit and welfare of the com- 
munities of that section, obtained much remedial legis- 
lation of a helpfu: nature. A Funding Act was passed 
which prohibited the issuing of further “orders” of 
this kind, thus placing the counties upon a cash foun- 
dation; improving their credit and permitting the 
resumption of municipal improvements at prices which 
were not prohibitive. 

This is but one concrete example. Many others of 
equal import could be cited. In truth, very few of the 
States and Territories, thirty years ago, had even passably 
good laws under which bonds could be easily and safe- 
ly issued. The laws, for the most part, were complex 
and not well formed for the protection of the bond- 
holder. To the investment bankers, directly or in- 
directly, is almost wholly due the correction of these 
evils. And this reform did not stop at the West, for 
the laws of some of the Eastern States were in a hap- 
hazard form, and within a comparatively few years, at 
least one of those in New England had been entirely 
remodeled in relation to the creation of debt, and 
wholly due to the efforts of one banking house. 


How Warraats Were First Bouyht and Sold 


Dealing in warrants is a business so comparatively 
little understood to-day in the East, either by the 
investor or the banker who has entered the field in 
recent years, that it is’ becoming almost a lost art—if 
such a comparison may be used. This brief historical 
sketch would hardly be complete without entering 
rather more fully into the details of that branch of 
investment banking. 

In most cases it was the first introduction of the 
young municipality to the money lender. It was, vir- 
tually, impractical for them to contract, at first, any 
fixed forms of indebtedness in the shape of bonds, for, 
in the first place, a long form of borrowing was not 
desirable, and, again, the amounts were small, and 
were needed only from day to day, and doubtless the 
paying in ‘‘orders” in anticipation of early revenues 
was the only feasible scheme by which communities 
could obtain the wherewithal. to meet current needs. 
It must be remembered that in the first carving out of 
a little village from the great, trackless, silent wilder- 
ness—inhabited only by coyotes and prairie dogs or 
other denizens which once so freely ranged the ‘‘Great 
American Desert” over which the Indian roamed, and 
where he lived in lazy ease—it made its first claim to 
existence by the erection of a few tents, ‘‘dug-outs,” 
adobe houses or shacks, with a generous admixture of 
saloons. A mushroom growth like this, with a popu- 
lation more addicted to the use of the rifle and the six- 
shooter than to the peaceful pursuits of husbandry, 
offered at first but little attraction to the investor. 

Local pride and an unbounded confidence in the 
future, running side by side with the Westerner’s natu- 
ral optimism and fluent use of the English language, 
made possible the carrying out the warrant plan of 
financing these thousand and one hopeful metropolises; 
overcoming obstacles that would have discouraged 
almost any other pioneers not enjoying the bracing air 
of the sunny prairies and the stimulating altitude of the 
mountain ranges. 

The actual office detail of buying and selling war- 
rants, whereas not so complex and fully developed as 
that of the modern bond business, was very exacting, 
with its many perplexities and business cares. 

A banker handling this department of investments 
could not rely upon the demands of his own immediate 
locality to furnish the requirements of his rapidly 
increasing market. So he soon put himself in touch 
with banks, concerns and individuals, in communities 
carefully selected for their good natura resources, hav- 
ing a view to their probable growth, by which means 
warrants were obtained from places more or less dis- 
tant and beyond his local horizon. A small commis- 
sion was paid to these agents for their services. Thus, 
there was a constant stream of these ‘‘ orders” comin 














in from all points of the compass,\in large and small 
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| IF YOU ARE SEEKING 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 
YIELDING 6% 


We can offer you an excep- 
tional opportunity. 

As a leading bond house of 
more than 30 years’ experience 
in financing strictly 


High-Grade Bond Issues 


our relations with our clients and 
correspondents are necessarily ad- 
visory and confidential. 

Startling “announcements to the 
public,” or misleading statements 
are no part of our business methods, 
and our endorsement of any Bond 
issue is based upon our actual own- 
ership after rigid investigation. 

At present we are offering a recent 
bond issue of unquestionable sound- 
ness, at a price that 


Yields 6% 


We have handled millions of 
bonds of the same high character 
and backing, on which there has 
never been a default of interest 
or principal payments. 

Full particulars will be given by mail, upon re- 
quest. Write us at your earliest convenisnce. 
Address Dept. D. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 
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Conservatism — 


The average investor does not have the facilities 
for investigating the intrinsic value of a security, 
and must therefore rely, to a very large extent, up- 
on the experience and good faith of the banking 
house recommending the investment. This is one 
of the reasons why there is no business calling for 
a greater degree of conservatism than that of 
investment banking. 

We have been in the investment banking busi- 
ness for abont 40 years, and our organization is 
modern in all respects. In the underwriting of 
securities we exercise every precaution to surround 
the investment with proper safeguards. It is also 
our poliey to make the offering price as attractive 
as possible, in order that the investment may yield 
a fairly liberal income and have reasonable promise 
of appreciation. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 932 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Members New York Stock 











Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.—Boston, Mass.—Chicago, Ill. 
Exchange 














Safe Farm Mortgages 


The ox rate ft interest is 
ger kota Farm MortgagesIt's thes salety. eur 


I have handled farm mortgages without a single default. Saks 
loan 60% on their face value. This shows how they are 
by the neial men—Compare my farm & 
with other forms of invesments by x 

Facts.” It will a4 new 
question. It’s free—Write for it today. 
Walter L. vem Dept. 246, oe. N. D. 


JACKSONVILLE—The New York of the South 
seperate cre Renesas Cees 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) ME::TION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTEOTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 383 
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How Often We Hear 


the man who has saved nothing say 
“I had the chance of a lifetime — a 
few dollars was all I needed but— 

The man whom opportunity favors 
is the one who is a to 
save while others 
without little things to lines great ones. 

We can help you save by our $10 a 
month system. No henomenal pro: 
but no risks, just St a month from 
you and 414% interest from us. 

You are secured by Guaranteed 
First Mortgages on New York City 
real estate, the best sec there is. 
Write us for our free booklet, “The 
Safe Way to Save.” 


LE GUARANTEE 
D TRUST Ce 


Capital & Surplus - $14,000,000 
176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 

















The 

CONTENT: 

Q MENT of 
SAFETY 


The ten year Gold Bonds of the New 
York Central Realty Company are se- 
cured by the assets of the Company, aggre- 
gating $2,400,000.00 and comprising apf 
estate in and adjacent to New York City. 

They privilege the purchaser to with- 
draw his entire investment with in- 
terest at any time after two years. 

They are issued in two forms :—If you 
wish to make — work, 
buy a Coupon Bond. ‘ou wish 
your work to make coahail, buy 
an Accumulative Bond. 


Write for further information and copy of the “a 
EXPONENT, an interesting magazine—and free. 


New York Central Realty Co. 


Suite!179 1328 Broadway, New York 


















ON YOUR SAVINGS 


ited with our Company oar & ane 
free from speculation while 

ings consistent with safe and tried 

The security back of them is of the best— 
selected mortgages upon New York and Surbur- 
ban Real Estate. 


Our Buusiness is Conducted Under 
New York Banking Department Supervision 
Our record of 17 WEARS is 4 their files open to public 
examination. Start an account at any time—withdrawals 
at your leasure — subject only to customary 80 ad 
notice. . No loss of — t with "us, = a 1 a 
eve ry Gay your money is 
25 to $3, Say Earnings remii check quarterly, 
semi-annually or compounded, it 
ASSETS over - += = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS and PROFITS - $150,000 
Write to-day for booklet. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
8 Times Bidg., Broadway and 48d St. 
New York City 


























o Your surplus money can be made 


6" ; 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and semaney on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on.d 
date. Write for Circular. 


FP, M. JACKSON, Pres. 












217 N. 21st Street, 
» Ala. 
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amounts, and all sorts of odd denominations, and 
issued for every conceivable purpose, Where they 
were drawn to the order of the party to whom the 
money was due, endorsements had to be carefully 
inspected and made sure of, the same as would be the 
case with a check. The legal limitation of debt had 8 
be carefully watched, that no “excess warrants,” 
they were called, should by any chance be or he 

As warrants were received by the investmen’ banker, 
they were entered up in large books, known as 
‘* Warrant Registers,” wherein such information was 
written as the name of the municipality, the number of 
the warrant, its face value, its date of registration, from 
whom purchased, the price, and so on. On the oppo- 
site page would appear a record of its sale, and blanks 
were provided for entering such facts as to whom sold, 
the price, interest accrued, and other information to 
identify the particular warrant, much of which had 
already been previously entered upon the left-hand 
page. These warrants were sold habitually, with the 
accumulated interest added to the price, the same as is 
now the almost universal custom in selling bonds. 


Eastern Investors Were Slow to Buy 


A great volume of correspondence was carried on 
with the then existing and prospective purchasers to 
the eastward, and much missionary work was accom- 
plished in the way of educating investors to the merits 
of each of the but little known towns, cities or coun- 
ties by which the many warrants were issued. When 
a bond house to-day offers bonds of the city of 
Chicago for example, but little need be said in the way 
of recommendation of its credit, or description of its 
resources, but a vast amount of literature, written and 
printed, was required to establish in the minds of those 
at a distance from the ‘‘over-night” grown hamlet of 
the Far West, a reasonable degree of certainty that 
ultimate payment might be expected. This work, 
however, gradually became less and less, as warrants 
previously sold were redeemed at par and accrued 
interest; and thus the market very rapidly became a 
growing and improving one. They were not always 
sold by the banker at par. Frequently, the first issues 
of warrants of an entirely unknown town were bought 
at a very liberal discount, and offered in the East at a 
still attractive discount, so that, when redeemed, there 
was not only the interest coming to the investor, but 
the difference between his purchase price and par. 

If repaid within the year, as was supposed to be the 
custom, the investment proved very lucrative, even if 
sold at par, but where they were allowed to run for 
some years, the profit was materially less, although not 
always so appreciated by the holder. This was due to 
the fact that the interest was not paid until maturity— 
not annually, semi-annually or quarterly, as in the 
majority of investments—so there was a loss of interest 
upon the periodical interest payments which one would 
have obtained by buying a fixed indebtedness, such as 
bonds. The public would be more alive to this condi- 
tion to-day; net income from an investment of a 
funded nature being entirely determined by the use of 
bond-values tables based upon periodical payments of 
interest. 

Another important detail at the buying end was the 
use of every ee that when a municipality called 
its warrants for payment, the call should not escape the 
notice of those who had handled the particular warrants 
enumerated in the call. The laws necessitated the 
publication, usually in the local paper only, but for a 
given number of times, and, say, upon thirty days’ 
notice, whenever funds were on hand for payment 
of a sufficient amount of the warrants to make it worth 
while to effect their redemption. Thus, there would 
appear in such newspapers, with more or less regularity, 
advertisements stating that certain warrants—described 
by numbers—would be redeemed, principal and inter- 
est, upon presentation at the treasurer’s office upon a 
given date, after which interest would cease. 

The only true way to avoid the risk of missing these 
calls was for the banker to subscribe for the official 
paper in each county, town, etc., after his first purchase 
of warrants therefrom. 


Laws for the Protection of Warrants 


If any numbers were discovered which the house had 
handled, notice was forthwith sent to the holders. 
By the latter, they were forwarded to the banking 
house, which, in turn, sent them to the local bank or 
agent for presentation and collection. Thus, slowly 
but eventually, the funds reached the investor, unless, 
as was often the case, he had given instructions for re- 
investment. 

Whereas, this by no means covers all the minutia of 
this rather primitive branch of finance, it gives a 
fair idea of the subject and is rather pertinent to 
this series of articles. For, unless those who may, by 
chance, find something of interest in these columns, 
fully understand to what an extent the western half of 
our country was dependent upon such a method of 
raising money, they will but little appreciate how the 
great national domain could, in so incredibly short a 
time, have so miraculously changed from a desert and 
mountainous waste to one of the most progressive and 
fertile sections of the world. 

The July number will continue to show how depend- 
ent progress in the Great West has been upon the 
activities of the investment banker. 
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How Do You Meet The 
Higher Cost of Living? 


"THE problem must be solved by 
the farmer, business man and sal- 
aried employee—all. Our suggestion: 


A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds 


secured by over $15,000,000 worth of 
selected New York real estate, have 
solved the problem for thousands, and 
will solve it for you. They pay 6% i in- 
stead of the usual 3%, 4% or possibly 
5%, and have done so for 22 years. 
They are issued in these forms: 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or morea year. 





Why not get 6% on your money? Anything less 
is unnecessary. Our map of New York City 
and booklet showing our properties, which we will 
be glad to send on request, will explain our plan. 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 :: Assets, $15,.536,199.47 
o Capital and Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 


Room 518 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Do You Want Your Savings 
to earn the highest possible rate of interest ; 
To be absolutely safe— 
To be withdrawable on demand at any time? 


These are some of the advantages this Company offers 
you. 

This Company has been in business for over 14 years— 
It is officered and managed by some of the most prom- 
inent business men in Baltimore— 

It is absolutely sound and conservative. 

Money invested with this Company earns 5% interest, 
and may be withdrawn at any time without loss of in- 


terest earned. 
Write to-day for the Booklet 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


6% on Demand 


The opportunities we have of discounting 
Short Time Mortgages enable us to make this 
Special Inducement to depositors of issuing a 
limited number of Certificates of Deposit pay- 
able on demand, drawing six per cent. interest 
from date of issue, if left three months or 
longer, in sums of $25.00 to $1,000.00. Our 
Assets are all good, our Standing unquestionable. 

Remit to the 


Bank of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 
Capital $100,000 Resources $400,000 


Opportunity Means Wealth 


Have you the opportunities you won , 
Some men are poor because or! lacked — 
tunity; others because they lacked ca 
Many have made fortunes with a few do _ 

The west has always been a field of big op- 

ortunities—the home of riches easily acquired. 
his is more true today than ever. 

If you areambitious and are looking for big 
opportunities—opportunities that you can share 
in—opportunities that means dollars to you—we 
have a message for you. 

Write today for our booklet “‘ Greater Utah” 
and information about our plans. 


The Opportunity League, Ft. Duchesne, Utah 


















































Investors’ Handbook Free 


An exceedingly useful little booklet, with chapters on Invest- 
ment and 2 Seecounes. Biot How Money i is Lost. What is Really 
Safe? or Stocks? Legal for Savings 
Banks, A a valuable cate, showing the yields of bonds:at 
different rates when bought at different prices. Sent free on 
receipt of a postal if you state whether or not. you will 
have $500.00 or more to invest during the cotiing year. Ask 
for list of mortgages, yielding 6#; absolutely safe. 

THE JOHN M. C. MARBLE COMPANY, #.W. Heliman Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


SEE PAGE 383 
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The Shears of Destiny 


My own children are arch-traitors to their country!"’ 

‘‘ Not traitors, father,’’ said Sonya, ‘‘but patriots of a 
truer sort !"’ 

‘*Traitors, I say! As for Vladimir there, I may not be 
surprised. But you, Olga; you whom I loved and cher- 
ished and trusted, of whom I was so proud—to think that 
you could secretly join these vile enemies of our country! 
You have turned against your father—you have turned 

aganist your class—you have turned against your Czar ! 
But one disgrace I will not have. They shall never say 
of me that I shrank from duty because the criminals 
were my own children. You are guilty! You must 
suffer the penalty of your guilt.’ 

‘‘We knew the risk and we accepted it,’’ said Borodin. 

The general gazed at his son—at his daughter. They 
were pale, but their eyes were clear, their mien tranquilly 
intrepid. ‘Their calm acceptance of their fate sobered his 
wrath, but stern judgment still sat upon his brow. 

At length he spoke. ‘‘And you are willing to die?"’ 
he asked his son. 

‘Since it must be so—yes."’ 

‘*‘And’ you, Olga ?’’ 

‘**I do not want to die, but I am quite ready.” 

‘‘And do you not regret what you have done?" 

‘*T only regret,’’ said she, ‘‘ that it all turned out so ill."’ 

There was a knock at the dungeon’s door, and the gav- 
ernor called that the fifteen minutes were at an end. 

Sonya stretched out both her hands and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘Good-bye, father. And in the—the future 
—try to see that the cause we died for—"’ 

There was a breaking, a surging up, within him, and 
suddenly his arms opened and he clutchad her to him. 

‘““No! No! You shali not die !"’ he cried convulsively. 
“You shall not die—neither of you! I'll move heaven 
and earth! I'll arrange it somehow. How, | do not 
know—but I'll arrange it !"’ 

He kissed her again and again, tears flushing his old 
eyes; and he embraced and kissed his disowned son. 

At the door he paused a moment to regain his calm. 
“Tam ready, Colonel Kavelin,’’ he called. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


AS THE general strode through the cell-lined corridors 

he swiftly planned his course. He had power to 
condemn, but in a case of such flagrant guilt he had no 
power to pardon. He would return to his home, send 
the governor an official order staying the execution, and 
then hasten straight to the Czar and beg for clemency. 
He would keep the identity of the prisoners secret, save 
only from his royal master, and thus, barring misfortune, 
he and his name would emerge from the situation without 
public disgrace, 

He came out into the court, where he had left his 
sleigh, to find standing there a score of cavalry. The 
officer in charge, a captain whom he knew, rode up to 
him, dismounted, and saluting respectfully, handed him 
an envelope. 

‘*l was sent to give this to your excellency,"’ 

“Thank you.”’ 
coat. 

‘* Pardon me, your excellency, but I was to request you 
to examine it at once."’ 

The general opened the envelope and read: 

‘It is with extreme regret that we find it advisable to 
remove you temporarily from office and place you under 
domiciliary arrest until six o'clock .to-morrow morning. 
During this period you are not to communicate with any 
one whatever, by speech or writing, except your guards, 
who will be with you constantly. 

‘*There is no desire to dishonor you. If you will sub- 
mit yourself quietly to this order, and will promise to 
make no effort to break its provisions, only the bearer of 
the order and his two lieutenants need accompany you. 
No attention will be attracted and the fact of your tem- 
porary restraint will never reach the public. 

NICHOLAS," 


The general stood there in the snow and stared at the 
paper. All his blood seemed to flow out of him. 

His way to the Czar was blocked—blocked by the 
Czar’s own hand. He could not even send the intended 
reprieve. He Was as helpless as though bound and 
gagged. He knew the power he served too well not to 
know that his only course was submission. If he did not 
go quietly, he would go under a heavy guard, and the 
only difference would be the public disgrace. He pulled 
himself together with a great effort and pocketed the 
order. ‘‘I will go with you,”’ he said to the captain. 

He remembered that his children would be expecting 
every minute up to the last the reprieve that now was 
not to come. They ought to be spared that long sus- 
pense with its climax of disappointment, but he knew it 
was useless to ask to speak with them. 

He was aware that the governor was behind them, 
though he pretended ignorance of the fact. ‘Iwas ex- 
amining two condemned prisoners,’’ he remarked to the 
captain, but for the governor's ear. ‘‘ They asked a slight 
favor of me, which I promised to consider. Will you 
have one of your men tell the governor to inform them 
that I can do nothing for them ?"’ 

‘*T will see that they are told," eagerly put in the gov- 
ernor. 

The sleigh moved off through the arched gateway, two 
officers riding beside it, and the rest of the troop follow- 
ing at adistance. ‘To the governor and to all whom they 
passed the cavalcade seemed merely an escort of honor. 

The three officers accompanied him into his office, 
whefe Drexel sat waiting. As they entered Drexel 
sprang up. 

‘*Yes, yes?"’ he cried. 

The prince, surrounded by his guards, could only gaze 
at Drexel in his commanded silence. 

‘*For God's sake, what-does this mean?’’ Drexel de- 
manded in dismay. 

Thus abjured, the prince opened his mouth. 

**Stop prince,” 
you can not speak.” 


he said. 
The general started to put it in his 


“*Tam—" 
the captain broke in.” *‘ Remember, 


[Continued from 
page 413] 


“* He can not speak ?"’ 

**Such is the order.”’ 

‘But I must know! I must know !"’ 

‘ **He can say nothing,"’ said the captain, in a tone of 
nality. 

Drexel stared at the prince in helpless despair. The 
prince turned to the captain. 

‘* I may not speak to him, I know, but I may to you. This 
gentleman has sought my interest in a certain matter. It 
will be no breach of your order to inform him that I am 
under arrest and that I can do nothing whatever in the 
affair."’ 

‘* Nothing !"’ breathed Drexel. 

‘I think the gentleman understands,"’ said the cap- 
tain. ~ ‘tI am sure he will excuse me when I say that it is 
necessary for him to withdraw."’ 

Drexel stumbled out of the palace. He leaned upon 
the river's parapet and gazed wildly across the night at 
dim outlines of the fortress. 

The last card played—and trumped ! 

At the time that Drexel stood gazing across at Sonya’s 
prison, word was brought to Prinee Berloff that his plan 
for the arrest of General Kuratoff had had successful 
issue. The fear of the last hour since he had been told 
that the general had gone to the fortress, gave place to 
exultant satisfaction. Yes, it was fortunate that he had 
foreseen the danger that the general might learn the iden- 
tity of the two prisoners, and had had the general's every 
movement shadowed, prepared instantly to checkmate 
him. And it was fortunate, too, that he had had by him 
blank orders with the Czar’s signature attached, entrusted 
to him by Nicholas for use in extreme emergency. 

Upon his self-congratulation there entered Freeman. 
Freeman reported that he had been searching for Drexel 
ever since he had left Berloff the night before, and that 
thus far he had not a clue. 

**No clue yet !"’ exclaimed the prince. ‘‘And only ten 
hours remain! After the execution he will be sure to 
return to the Howards, and then we can not touch 
him.”’ 

“‘Correct,’’ was the easy response. ‘‘ And in the mean- 
time he is hiding with the revolutionists, and there is little 
chance of our finding him by ordirary police methods in 
these ten hours." 

“Then he will escape unless we use some clever, quick- 
working plan!" 

‘* Exactly, prince."’ Freeman's eyes glittered between 
their puffy, blackened lids. ‘‘ And so we are going to use 
a clever, quick-working plan.” 

‘** Then you have one ?"’ 

‘‘A great one! Princess Kuratoff knows every revo- 
lutionist that Drexel knows. Also she believes me to be 
under arrest, and does not suspect me. You are to have 
me put in the cell with her and her brother, as condemned 
to die—and trust me, in the emotional before-the-scaffold 
hour, as a fellow prisoner doomed to die at the same 
time, to worm out of her the name of every possible per- 
son with whom Drexel can be hiding.” 

The prince nodded. 

“Then when’ I'rfi reléased,"" Freéman went on ex- 
citedly, ‘‘we'll swoop down on every person whose name 
I've learned. We'll get him, sure! And we'll get every 
leader of importance still free in St. Petersburg !"’ 

‘Excellent !"" ejaculated the prince. 

The triumphant light that leaped up in his eyes as sud- 
denly died out. 

‘But, Freeman, there is one weak spot in the plan.”’ 

‘*What is that?"’ 

“Yesterday's attempt to free Borodin shows that the 
revolutionists have won over, bought over, a number of 
the prison staff. Some of these guards might get warning 
to the prisoners that you are not condemned to die. 

Then they would be suspicious and tell you nothing.”’ 

‘I've foreseen that danger, and have devised my plan 
to avoid it. I am to be really condemned to death." 

**You mean—" 

‘‘T mean that you are to have a real death-warrant made 
out for me. Then no one in the prison, not even the 
governor, will know what we're about.’ 

‘Yes, that obviates the danger !"’ 

‘And then an hour before the execution you send an 
officer with an order for my release. No—wait. Now 
that I think of it, I don’t care to have that order trusted 
to any stupid officer. Suppose he failed to Bet there on 
time—eh? Prince, you must bring it yourself.”’ 

This fitted Berloff’s desire; for being in the fortress at 
the time of the execution, he would not have to wait till 
morning: to.learn definitely that he had won the great 
stake for which he had so craftily played. 

‘*Very well; I will bring it myself." 

‘*Say at three o'clock ?”’ 

** At three o’clock,”’ 

Freeman rose to go. ‘‘One moment,”’ said the prince. 
**You will recall that two or three weeks ago we consid- 
ered the desirability of a terroristic plot against General 
Kuratoff. Wedropped it then because the revolutionists 
refused to be involved. ‘They will now be burning to 
avenge the general's execution of their comrades. Might 
not this be a good time to take it up again?” 

Freeman's sinister intelligence read what was in the 
prince's mind. ‘‘ With the two children out of the way, 
why wait years for the General's natural death to give 
you possession of his fortune—eh, Prince? Besides, if you 
waited he might come to suspect your part in to-night's 
business and will his fortune elsewhere. You are right— 
this is the very time."’ 

‘I will begin on it to-morrow—as soon as Drexel is 
done for. Prince, allow me to congratulate you. Victory 
over the revolutionists—two vast fortunes the same as 
won to-night—a beautiful bride to-morrow—and the 
Prime Ministership certain to be yours! How the devil 
must love his favorite child!"’ 

The prince frowned, but his heart leaped at the sum- 
mary of his success. 

They settled the further details of their plans, and an 
hour later Freeman, in‘coarse prison clothes, was thrust 
into the dungeon with’Sonya and Borodin. 


[Continued in July] 
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Safeguard Your Moneyed Interests 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


Of the most successful financial publication 
of the day 


Money and Investments 
BY MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


Author of “ Convertible Securities,” “ Serial and Instalment ds,” “Laws 
g the I of Bunk Funds,” “ Tables of Bound ealues,” ete. 











‘*There never has been a time of such wide-spread in- 
terest in financial affairs as at present. Everyone with a 
dollar, either for investment or on deposit, is alert for infor- 
mation on this subject. Public officials are examining, cor- 
porate managers are defending or extenuating, and private 
citizens in every walk of life seeking information upon 
financial questions."’ 


A Review by “Success Magazine” 


“It is not the custom of SUCCESS MAGAZINE to review 
books, but one has just reached us that should be in the 
hands of every man and woman who has dollars in any 
number to bank or invest. It is{** Money and Investments,”’ 
by eager: ya Rollins. These great and absorbing sub- 
jects, with their many mystifying phrases have been given 
an elementary treatment that is indeed refreshing. In his 
work the author has been consistently mindful of the im- 
portance of every one’s knowing the governing influences 
that affect money and investments. He translates with 
unusual accuracy the vernacular of the professional 
**money changer’’’ into a language understandable to 
Mr. Plain Citizen. Surely, the public will show its appre- 
ciation of this labor, which means shorter and darker days 
for the financial pirate. 


Cloth, 8vo., Price, $2.00 Net. By mail, $2.20 
FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 HANCOCK AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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If your EYES are weak, 


we can make them strong 
—and we will prove it 
without cost to you. 


It you wear glasses—if your eyes smart 
or burn—if you suffer from ache 
—if your eyes are strained—if your 
eyes become dim—we will be glad to send you the 
IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER on ten days’ trial. 
you return it, there will be no charge whatever for its 
ten days’ use—that’s how sure we are that it will benefit 
you quickly. 

It is perfect endo, 08 it does not come in direct 

ve minutes’ manipu: 

cient to counteract you 
make een uselesr 1 
pense, w 
nials, and 10 ye’ test rt 


THE IDEAL CO., 134 West 65th St., New York 
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“SUPER-COILS” 


WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN 
GOLD 


to any Auto if it rides easily when partly 
loaded, but bumps when fully loaded or on 
rough roads. 


BOOKLET M.—FREE 






























**SUPER-COILS"’ ~ 4 
1876 BROADWAY. N. Y. CITY 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. ate L ° 
nuder the direction of Howard N en i 
L.L.D., President of 2). Guiveraiy 
law 3% = eee, Cy 
Beoks required for the first iamed tree. 
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Style C 1611 

A real straight last 
made in any 








All 
Florsheim 
dealers have 


The 
Cambridge 


There is a Florsheim shoe to please 


men of every age and call- 
ing. ‘‘ The Hugtite” heels and insteps 
of Florsheim low shoes insure a properly 
fitted foot, and ‘‘Natural Shape” lasts 
are a source of constant satisfaction. 


The Cambridge shows a conservative 
style—can be had in any leather. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Shoeman,” describes 
and illustrates some of the more extreme 
shapes. Write for it. 


Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Shoe or send $5.25 to cover cost of 
shoes express charges, we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
FSS SBBBBeBeeeaeeeaeaas & 


BOYS 


Do you want to make 
some money? 


If so, write Uncle Bob, and he 
will tell you how. 


Do you want a base-ball, 
base-ball suit, bicycle, cam- 
era, pony, gun, watch, 
canoe or something else? 


If so, write Uncle Bob. He 
will tell you how to get it with- 
out spending one penny. 
Every boy who wants to make 
a future success in business 
should not fail to get Uncle 
Bob’s ideas. You can’t begin 
your training too early. Uncle 
Bob’s broad experience from 
boyhood up makes his advice 
invaluable to any boy who is 
ambitious and desires to do 
something for himself. 
DON’T WAIT —but write 
NOW for Full Particulars. 
UNCLE BOB 


Manager Moneymakers’ Club 
| Success Magazine, 29°E. 22d St., New York 
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UNCLE BOB’S MONLEYMAKERS 
A Club for Boys Who Want to Earn Money 


Sometines | feel that if all the Success .Macazine boys 

could read my mail and fully understand what a 
happy and enthusiastic band the: Moneymakers’ Club 
really is, we should have the biggest club in the world. 
So many boys have gotten or are getting what they 
want that the club long since ceased to be merely an 


- idea, or even an experiment. 





Like the maga 
sponsor for it, the 
success, and it con 
every day. And 
The requirements 
the benefits so in 
a boy and want 
you can become a member, provided 
you are willing to make the slight 
effort necessary to carry out Uncle Bob’s plans and 
instructions. 

And who is Uncle Bob? Some of you who haven’t 
already learned will ask this question. Well, in the 
first place, Uncle Bob is a boy’s friend and helper, like 
all good uncles ought to be. He probably knows 
more about boys’ problems and how to solve them 
than any one else. Some time ago he realized that one 
of the chief troubles of the average boy is to raise the 
necessary money to get the things he wants. He was 
aware that it is not easy for a boy to know where to 
turn for help in such emergencies without just teasing 
the money from his relatives. So he determined to 
start a club to teach boys how to make money and 
arranged with Success Macazine to conduct a depart- 
ment giving the news and plans of the Moneymakers, 
in order to reach the largest possible number of boys. 

Alvin Dunn was one of the very first boys to join 
the club. In addition, he has the distinction of be- 
ing the first boy to secure the object of his money- 
making. This is a camera, with which Alvin has been 
taking pictures for some weeks now. Nothing | myself 
could say could well exceed the welcoming hand this 
boy extends to others in a letter recently received from 
him: 

‘*T find that the club has benefited me a great 
deal. Now, boys, Uncle Bob is the fellow to go 
to if you want toearn money. He is giving out 
a badge now to the members and it is a peach. 
Be sure to get one. Uncle Bob's Club is a good 
one for getting the things you want, and it is easy 
todoso. Uncle Bob writes interesting letters to 
the members and very helpful ones, Just join 
the Moneymakers’ Club."’ 

Oh, I am getting a lot of evidence in every mail that 
my plan for helping boys to help themselves is a: good 
one. -Here-is partof a letter which just.came.in from a 
Maryland member: 

“Your letter received. I got the air gun and 
the reel and think they are very fine. Come out 
and I will show you how to catch brook trout. I 
think Uncle Bob's Moneymakers’ Club a good 
thing for boys who want to work. Our school is 
out in a week and then I can start to work in 
earnest. I thank you very much for your 
kindness."’ 

Byron Koch, an Ohio boy, may come to be a famous 
musician if his determination to ‘‘ find a way or make 
one” means anything, and it usually means everything: 

‘TI started to work earning money this morn- 
ing, and although I| have n't gotten very far, have 
done very good indeed. I received your two 
letters this afternoon, and with the money I earn 
am going to get a violin. I can play pretty good 
on the violin—about as good as any boy of my 
age (thirteen) around here—and am now playing 
in an orchestra. As it is for avery good purpose 
I do hope I will succeed.”’ 

And so do we all, Byron. Good luck to you! 


Our plans continue to develop from month to month. 
Every day opens up new possibilities for the club. 
For one thing, we are going to have a book, picturing and 
describing in detail some of the things for which many 
Moneymakers are working. So many boys have now 
written to tell me what they are most anxious to 
secure that | am able to list the things that are dearest 
to our boys’ hearts. This book will show in such an 
interesting way a few of the splendid things that can be 
gotten through the club that | am sure it will prove a 
great spur to all of you to go in and benefit to the 
greatest extent through your membership. 

And say! What did you who are already enrolled 
think of that dandy little booklet, ‘‘ The Moneymak- 
ers’ Manual” which | mailed to you a little while ago? | 
didn’t announce it in advance—l wanted to make it a 
pleasant surprise. This little guide to money-making 
ought to be worth its weight in gold to-every boy who 
wants to succeed. It will be sent, with all other infor- 
mation, to those who join our club in the next month 
or two. 

To the new boys, we say, ‘‘ Come with us.” There 
are no dues or other expenses. All the many benefits 
are obtained without the expenditure of one penny. If 
you want to know all about the club-—the monthly 
salary paid to active workers, the solid gold badge— 
write to-day for full information and an application 
blank to 
UNCLE BOB, Manager Moneymakers’ Club, _. 


Care SUCCESS MAGAZINE, New York 
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To Students 
and Teachers 


UCCESS MAGAZINE 
has financed more students * 
and teachers than any other 


magazine in America. 


Last summer alone it paid 


to its from 


representatives 
various schools and colleges a: 
total of $75,000 in salaries, 
commissions and prizes. 
Hundreds have put themselves 
through college solely as a re- 
sult of their summer work for 


us. 


It goes without saying that 
as a means of raising money 
for the man who has got to 
make his vacation pay, Suc- 
cess MaGazineE has an interest- 
ing, unusual and successful plan. 
It’s all in the know-how, and 


we teach that thoroughly. 


If you are facing the prob- 
lem of money-earning in the 
long vacation, let us send you 
all the details, including a 
pamphlet containing the por- 
traits and stories of many of 
our successful college men, as 


told by themselves. 


Write now (a postal will 


do) to 


The Bureau of Education 
Success Magazine 


New York 
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FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Boston 
Gart 


Vite G tips 
Mos comfortable 
with either knee 
or full length 
drawers, You 
cannot feel it. 
Insist on hav- 

















elastic, 
Knit Leg 
Band with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 















Conforms to 
contour of leg 
perfectly. 
No metal 


touches the flesh 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston, 






Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. 
Bilk Pd’ t, Gold Pi., 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


















Photography 


In Natural 


COLORS 


Full instructions for 10c. postage 
To demonstrate the great value of our 
Self-instructing Library of Practical Pho- 
tography for amateurs, professionals, 
and art lovers, we will send an extract on 
the new and wonderfully simple method 
of photographing flowers, landscapes, 
views, paintings, life subjects, in natural 
colors with any ordinary camera. Pilate 
in exact colors easily completed in one 
hour from exposure. Any one can doit. 
Send 1oc stamps or coin at once before 
edition is exhausted. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTROOK CO. 
1330 Leonard Bldg. Seranton, Pa. 


S\MPLIFIED 
PROCESS 


oe 


onenee e 





Learn rm Photography, 


Photo-En graving or 3-Color Work 
Engravers and 3-Color Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established I7 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo- pm ag and ee gy A Asso- 
ciation of Mlinois. Lowe me one’ livi 
sitions. oti rite for catalog, and 


- 951 Wabash Av. 
Effingham, Ill. 





ify course in w 


Coll 
Biseell College of ‘Photo-Engraving 








Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF @ ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 


WHEN you decide to stop at The Cumberland you have chosen 
a home in New York. The prices are moderate: $2.50 
and up for room and bath to the yaad, we guest. "Permanent" 
Tates to nent people. Every window screened. Hardw: 

floors. No dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Book- 
let for the asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desi " 





JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 


ft } bese ap car from Grand Cot: Station or olga Fy 

t Very near the St. Subway 3d St. 
Ae ar All surface cars. 10 Rt. walk to 20 theatres. 
5 minutes walk to Central Park. 





Management of Harry P. Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 














e WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


r graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Prac Individual Home In- 
struction. ——, equipment. xpert Instructors. 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial returns guaranteed. 


| Write f icul 9 of fine instruments end 
|} and pase Aas neh FREE aCriat s supplies to each student. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART Counties B sae) 
== A 1p@Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mic’ 






















START A pad small capital and spare time re- 


ired. You can have a bi ying 


BUSINES Business bookie NONEY dem 


oF PORTO NITIES IN THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS,” It ee, all. Write me to day; you 
will be pleased with what I send LE. 
Address HUG OMcK EAN 
Dept. No. 2232 Ki 


hth Ave.. New York. 
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Copyriont 1910 by 
B. V. D. Co. 


OOSE FITTING B. V.D. UNDERWEAR 
is the Short-Cut to Comfort when the sun grills. ' 









Roominess is the only right principle in hot weather 
underwear. It allows air to 
This Red Woven Labe] | flood the overheated, perspiring 
pores, bringing instant relief. 
Tight fitting underwear binds 
the body, retards the circulation 





























| MADE FOR THE 
| 


BEST RETAIL TRADE of the blood, and irritates the 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) skin. 


is sewed on every genuine B. V. D. gar- 
| ment. We make no garment without B. V. D. garments are carefully 


this label. Jt is our guarantee of | made of thoroughly tested woven 
perfection and yours of protection. | materials selected for their cooling 


Coat Cut Undershirts, Union Suits, and wearing qualities. 
AND ( Patented ) 
Knee Length Drawers. April 80, 1907 


50c., $1.00and $1.50 wetter $20 | The B. V. D. Company, 
Keevinsasnliied asi. | 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK. 








Velvet does not rely upon the blender’s skill to make it 

delicious. The mild, mellow, nut-like taste is given it by 

nature. It is just straight ‘Burley leaf,—the best we can buy 
—made up into as fine a smoke as you could wish. 
It does not burn the tongue or dry the throat. One trial will 
convince you of its superiority. 

Full Flavored and Fragrant 
AT ALL DEALERS 
10: Cents 
Packed in a neat metal case that just fits the hip pocket. Also 


in 8 and 16 oz. canisters with humidor tops, which keep the 
tobacco moist and are an ornament’ 'to any smoker's den, ‘ 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Wheel Base 116 inches b> 
Weight 2500 pounds 


* Just Get Oil and Gasoline—and Start’”’ 


Readers of this great 


magazine have been quick 
to show their apprecia- 


tion of “The Enger 40.” 


E are much pleased with the responses—and orders—we have received. from 
Success Magazine readers. But we want the opportunity of telling thousands 
more of you more about the splendid successes which “ The Enger 40” has made. 


Space in pages and half pages in this magazine weight. Enger ‘‘ 40” size is actually massive and 
can hardly begin to tell you the interesting and balances our extra io horse power, not only 
valuable features of this 
car and its remarkable 
performances. Write 
us, please, for all liter- 
ature and full details. 

Remember, that we 
fer you more size 
and power and a full- 
grown, roomy, 5-pas- 





readily noticeable on 
66 99 easy going but re- 
sponding to the touch 
with always power 
to spare on the 
hardest hills, sand 
or mud. 

Here is a car selling 
for only $2,000, fully 


a ee Fully Equipped $2,000 equipped (including 


top, glass front, speed- 


The 








unusually long ton- ometer, full set lamps, 
neau, with Comfort- No E x t ras To B ul y magneto, etc 


able Space to put in 











everything you would 
two additional Seats. Many, no larger, are called expect to buy), that has the size, the wheel 
7-passenger Cars. base, the lines, the power, and those miscel- 

Only inexperienced ‘‘ first car” buyers are tak- laneous advantages that one expects in ‘‘ cars 
ig ‘‘ three-quarter” size cars now; or size with for the rich,” but not in cars at two thousand 
nadequate power—or power without balancing dollars. 


As a Prospective Purchaser, Or Automobilist, Will You kindly Send 
Us Your Name For Catalog—Full Descriptions and Illustrated Literature 
of Enger “* 40”? Performances? 


The Enger Motor Car Co. 


Summer and Gest Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 


Illustrated Enger Book Coupon 


Enger Motor Car Co., Factory, Summer and Gest Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


-Send me your Enger ‘‘ 40” Catalog and Pamphlet B entitled ‘‘ Seven Reasons Why | Should Buy 
a » Enger ‘‘ 40.” 
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BOATIN 


E:NATIONALMAGAZINE-29*MOTOR: BOATING 

















Is the shortest cut to a complete knowledge of 
the long experience of expert motor boatists 


I ry issue of MoToR Boating there nautical zi ible to thealert, corner of this advertisement—tear it off 
s one ) sped ial feature which alone enables up-to-date motor Say —mail it with a dollar bill sent at our risk— 


you to run and maintain your manner boat Furthermore, MoToR Boating is one of 22¥-to MoToR Boating, 2 Duane Street, 





ynomically this season than utiful and entertaining mag- a gp a, lh ge 
The feature is the ‘‘Questions and An asines of of any kind Fil out—cut out—Mail today. 
wers » department, for contributions to metom Boating is, in a fact, i neo MoToR Boating 
which prizes are offered. Perhaps you may cam, ¢ le luxe magazine o: 2 Duane Street, New York 


| 
iil wi ize. O6.O pee 

ave something to say that will win a pr price—$1 a year. l Send me MoToR Boating for one year 
From this department you can discover how To introduce MoTor Beating to you we and a copy of Goldie’s famous book, 
others succeeded. with bet boats; you make you this special o; l Fb | wwe aN Pilot, wy which I en- 
~ bf by use oF the | $3 £ Los = opin re Bo ms l ee 
failures; you can make ovice to a year’s su 
results of their experiences. scription for MoToR Boa ” , Name and Address 
MoToR Boating aims to be—IS—the one Do this now—fill out = ‘sen in the 
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Success Magazine 


Association of Manufactur: 
ers at Work to better 
Advertising Condi: 
tions in their Trade 





We understand that at the Con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Piano Dealers of America, 
to be held soon at Richmond, this 
body will seriously consider some 
definite plan of action that will 
insure the better advertising 
of their product. 


The activities of the reputable 
piano manufacturers against certain 
forms of advertising in the piano 
trade, have a profound note of sin- 
cerity and determination in it. 


Their efforts are surely go- 
ing to make for the better 


form of advertising in general, 
and will undoubtedly tend to en. 
lighten the public on the many 


pitfalls of piano buying. 


Some four years ago Success 
Magazine determined to use all 
of its influence against misrep- 
resentation in this classification 
of advertising. We have since 
then refused copy of all but known, 
reputable manufacturers and 
dealers, and have in all ways open 
to us done what we could to dis- 
courage the dishonest promoter of 
piano sales. The reputable piano 
man is not unlike many of those 
who are religiously holding to a 
policy of fair treatment of 
their clients. 
able business world is caused to 
suffer by reason of the antics of the 
less dependable business promoter. 


The campaign of the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association should 
be watched with much interest by 
all business associations, as well as 
the public, for they are dead in 
earnest and genuinely determined. 


ADVERTISING EDITOR 


SEE PAGE 383 
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IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO SMOKE 
GOOD CIGARS 


IT’S SIMPLY A MATTER OF BUYING 
FROM THE MAKER BEFORE THE JOB- 
BER AND DEALER HAVE ADDED 
THEIR PROFITS AND SELLING EXPENSES 


The price of a cigar over the retail-store counter aver- 
ages nearly double the factory price. 


We sell our entire product directly to 
the smoker at real factory prices. To- 
day over 68,000 business and profes- 
sional men buy all of their cigars from 
us. Many desire to reduce their cigar 
bills, but the majority of these satis- 
fied customers prefer to pay the same 
amount and obtain a better—very 
much better—grade of tobacco, work- 
manship and uniformity. 


The secret of having retained their pa- 
tronage is that before deciding to keep 
our cigars you always have the privil- 
ege of trying five or six from each box 
entirely at our expense. Every box is 
a sample box, therefore we are always 
on our mettle to keep up the standard 
of quality and uniformity. 


Take our ‘‘Magneto” and point for 
point you will find it infinitely better 
than the best cigar sold in a retail store 
for 10c. It is a mild, delicious, fragrant 
and satisfying perfecto, made by hand, 
with a genuine, imported Sumatra 
wrapper, and Jong, nutty, rich Havana 
filler. It’s the kind of a cigar that 
makes you never want to be without 
more of the same blend. 


No Advance Payment 
Try the cigars at our risk 


Let us send you from our factory Humidors, 
roo perfectly conditioned Magnetos, delivery 
prepaid, subject to your approval. Smoke five 
or six and if they suit your taste, if you are en- 
tirely pleased with them, send us $5.00 within 
ro days; or return the remainder, expressage 
collect, and there will be no charge for the 
few cigars smoked. 


Would’ t it be folly for us to go on make 
ing this public claim of superior qual- 
ity of the ‘‘Magneto"’ and economy to 
you—unless our cigars would stand the 
test? 
Now—while our announcement is before you 
—write to us for the ““Magnetos”’ and let us 
EXACT SIZE] prove, at no expense to you, that we can im- 
prove the quality of your cigars without in- 
AND SHAPE creasing your smoking bill. 

















New customers are requested to write on their business let- 
terhead or that of the compauy with which they are connected. 


ict 


mA 















ine. 
New York City 


LET US SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


Tell us your needs. We'll quote wholesale 
prices 20% to 40%lower than others, on highest 
quality supplies. Our line is most complete and 
prompt shipment is guaranteed. No obligation 
if you write at once for illus- 
trated catalog and particulars. 

Address 
B. 8S. Karol— 772 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BE A SALESMAN 


ARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
We place our students in positions for practical training where 
per month while studying. Bes Trained 
and earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year. Positions 
now open. Write nearest office for full particulars and booklet B. 
THE PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP, Inc. 
WEW HAVER, CORR. CLEVELAND, O10 


No. 6 REMINGTON $23 


First $23 buys this beautiful machine with years 

guarantee. Other bargains. Write today. 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
22 Park Row, New York 


105-B Lenox Avenue, 




















































Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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SCHACH 


—The “Invincible” 


NS general utility automobile of the season has developed the 









popularity—especially among Success MaGazine readers— 

that the new ‘* Three-Purpose-In-One” Schacht shown here 
has attained. This is proved by both the inquiries and the orders 
that we have received for this car and we want you and every 
reader of Success Macazine who is interested in buying a car to 
send for our literature and full details before deciding. Note by 
the illustrations that this car can be quickly changed from a run- 
about to a quick delivery car, or with surrey seat to a 4-passenger 
family car. Thus, it is a 
business and pleasure car 
combined— 


Three Cars 
in One 
Complete 












HIS Schacht car is built along handsome lines and is a dependable, classy, sturdy car with a 24- 
horse power engine, 32 x 34 inch tires, wheel base 103 inch, with actual speed of from 1 to 50 
miles an hour. You will be surprised when you see one of these cars in operation and get a 
chance to sit at the wheel and put it through the hardest usage that you want to on any road. We 
want to prove to you that it will pay any business man to own this car, that it is a most economical 


car for operation both in business and pleasure and that it will pay for itself quickly in the hands of 
most owners, when used for all three purposes. 


Get Our Book 


We have an interesting complete catalog of 
the Invincible Schacht Line which shows not 
only this car but our other cars including a 
larger delivery automobile for merchants—our 





The Schacht Motor Car Co., 
2752 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me at once your 1910 catalog of your “ Three- 
Purpose-In-One” cars. 










; NK 5, 5c ts ean noutad ue excahes thea eetsaiog Meswgts 
Model ‘‘D” Delivery Wagon, complete for a 
$975. 

Send us your name on the coupon here, or IOIR in... 5 pebie ahuihe binchans nando pines copecias 
write us a postal or letter and we will promptly 
send you our literature and put our proposition CO Oe eee OEE onsn cased oesnce 





before you in complete detail. 





The Schacht Motor Car Co., 2752 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











Are You Going Camping or Fishing? 
Get a Copy of this Invaluable Book Before You Go 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


1910 Edition, revised from cover to cover by 
Dr. R. Johnson Held and Edward Baldwin Rice 


The man who uses the rod and reel, whether he is an 
expert or beginner, will find this book contains more useful 
information on fishing than anything of the kind published 
on this subject. It will tell you not only When and Where, 
giving many virgin waters, railroads and steamships reach- 
ing these points, hotel accommodations, camps, guides, 
Game and Fish laws, etc., but what is most essential,— 


How to Take the Game Fishes. 
Special Articles on Trout, Bass, Muscalonge, Salmon and the deep sea game fishes describing the 
best methods and tackle used to take them. 


NOTE THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF ANGLING 
VARIOUS STYLES OF CASTING 
PRACTICAL INFO?MATION FOR THE ANGLER 
CAMP OUTFITS, PROVISIONS, CAMP COOKING, ETC. TAKING BLACK BASS ON THe FLOATING BAIT 
POPULAR FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHES TOURNAMENT FLY AND BAIT CASTING 
Every man who uses a rod or reel who wants pages 4%x7% in. Flexible binding, fully illustrated 
to know how to fish should have this book BR now. REGULAR PRICE, Se. POSTPAID 


e Off In order to introduce FIELD AND STREAM to new subscribers we are 
ial off. send three ths’ t ry ] t > . . di 
Special er lene Comping Suelo, Py of the ‘Angler's { Guide pm | “e colored 
duction of one of Driscole’s famous trout pictures, 6x10, ALL FOR 75 Ss 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., ~* 30 E. 2ist Street, New York 


FISH AND GAME LAWS FOR 1910 
HISTORIES OF INLAND AND MARINE FISHES 
AN EXTENSIVE LIST OF FISHING RESORTS 























B | in_ ordering by mail from our advertisers to write your name and address plainly. 
ec ( ‘al ef u A little care in this will save all much trouble. Better mention Success Magazine, too 


SEE PAGE 383 





WHITE FROST, 


PROTECT 
THE HEALTH 












Your Opportunity To Get The 
Car You Want For $2000. 


If price were no object to you in buying an automobile, if you were simply trying 
o pick out the car that would give you the best satisfaction— 


What would influence you most? What would be your guide in choosing the 
best? Not the extravagant claims of an advertisement—surely. Not the enthusi- 
astic praise of a salesman. Dear Bob, buy me a 

'% 


Mich, : 
Just three things—the experience—the reputation of the maker—and the record hitebrest Beteberates 


of the car. 
Let’s forget the Haynes is a moderate priced car for a moment and consider it C O N ERT } B LE 


only in the light of a satisfactory purchase—price no object. 
To begin with it’s a product of the oldest automobile manufacturers in the 
may be exchanged, at the end of 
the interest - bearing for 


United States. Elwood Haynes built the first successful American automobile. He 
nod, 
S TO C K representing the OWNERSHIP 
SS ey SOO. 8 ose 


was the first manufacturer in the United States or Europe to use nickel steel—the 


first to employ aluminum in motor cars—the first to use a magneto on a motor ear. 
OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK 





































He was the first to use roller bearings. 


Every important feature introduced by Mr. Haynes in automobile construction 
has become standard on cars that have followed the Haynes. The Haynes Company 
has never built anything but a high class car. Before building the Model 19 for $2000 
it never built a car for less than $3000. So much for experience and reputation. 

Haynes cars have won 41 First Prizes, medals or perfect scores in 41 consecutive 
tests—the best possible proof of our persistent adherence to a high grade only policy. 
No other car, American or Foreign, at any price can show a like record in contests of 
all kinds. And yet this handsome, classy, luxuriously = meses roomy 5-passenger 
machine sells for only $2000—$1000 less than you would have to pay for a car of 
















similar specifications in any other make. Notice we emphasize similar specifications Unquestioned Security 
you cannot duplicate the Haynes reputation—quality—and faultless construction egular Income 
at any price. 


Demonstrated Profits 


Backed by over $3,000,000 Assets and 15 Years of 
Dividends 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET S TO-DAY 


New York Realty Owners 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Let Me Make Your Success 


Use my head in your business. Let me show you 
how by joining hands with me you can put your best 
foot forward, shoulder your way to the front and win 
big, genuine, permanent success in the - 


Real Estate, Brokerage 
and Insurance Business 
At small cost I teach you thoroughly the above big money- 
making branches; also, Sal hip, Advertising and Business Sys- 
tem. Valuable Law Course Free. My courses are complete, practical, 
successful. Just what you need! Go in business for yourself, and 
act as my Special Representative. Writeformyplan. Booklet Free. 


Simonson School & Realty Co., 504 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





We could not make the Model 19 any better for double the price. We are equally 
sure that no one else would make as good a car for the same price. The Haynes 
experience is responsible for the low cost and it is the only thing responsible for it. 
When you buy a Haynes you get a car with everything in it or on it worth having in 
an automobile, and you do not pay too much for your car. 

Write today for further particulars and let us tell you the name of the nearest 
Haynes dealer who will be glad to take you for a trial spin. 


Haynes Automobile Company 


S 110 Main Street - - - Kokomo, Ind. 
an 


"THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


“Tue House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly 
igazine, which gives you the world’s best authorities 
every feature of making the home beautiful. 
It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
ws you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 
hings have saved costly ——a from being 
ar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 
houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
adv It presents its information interestingly and 
a very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 
“Tue House BEAUTIFUL” is a magazine which no 
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3 mh 
secersy (Mt ll Ue ee 
ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 

289 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“'STAMMER 








woman interested in the beauty of her home can afford I sane and permanently cured my 
to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- Profit by my experien write for 
ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally free boo vice. 


valuable for people of large or small income. 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, A “Howe Besutial” Muswation preety seduced 


orough and useful. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 249 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will send you the You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
rrent number and “THE House BEAUTIFUL” Portfolio gratis, | ee oe oe ere lovee BeneriroL k 


> . ; Pees of the current issue of “‘ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL."’ I 
receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The | enclose herewith $1.00 for a special rate five-month trial 


tfolio is a collection of color plates and others of rooms in | “7H? ° “T## House Brautirur.” 
which good taste rather than lavish outlay pee seouucemcnaraing | ~-...-<---=~-.-.-~--==.-..---.-+-- 


6 +] 
cts. The Portfolio alone isa prize which money cannot ordina- IK Home-Making, the New Profession 





1470 North Illinois 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TY PEWRITERS wavs 


the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at } to} M'F’R’S PRI allo RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shi of 
examination. ag~ Write for Illustrated Catalog F. 

R EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 




















y purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filledoutandsendto | avprsss == ti(‘“‘iéOSOSOSC (| Tee sep eboue > fds all ~ .o- , oe dione. 
ane Gh ase mc he ke a a ee ek. =— 8?! ame ewe ee oe cane ead seeoe wo “ courses. or home-makers, - : 
HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TOWN OR CITY STATE American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill 
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See what a good 
Camera you can 
buy for 
f 
i 
: 

“Big as a Barn Door” 





Premoette 


The smallest and lightest 
-amera for practical size pic- 
tures on the market. 

And the 214x 3% pictures 
which it makes are of good propor- 


That’s what a clay bird looks like from behind 


STEVENS SHOTGUN 











The very feel of the gun gives you confidence. The lines—the shape—the 
balance—make it a Natural Pointer. 

There is no hammer or rear obstruction or other part near the eye to blur the sight. 

The Stevens design and sighting system give sharp, clear vision that make the 
bird look as ‘* big as a barn door.” 

For the expert—for the average man at the trap or in the field, the advantages 
of these features get you a bigger day’s score. 


The beginner can cut down long strings of exasperating misses by using this gun which 


almost points itself. 
Secitmnemell 
Invented by John Browning, the world’s leading international expert, and made in The Factory of Precision, 


it is as far ahead of the ordinary Repeating Shotgun as the modern revolver is ahead of the old-time derringer. 
If your average is 40%, try the Stevens. It will jump your trap scores into the 70% class in short order and the 


tions for ordinary street work, land- 
scape and portraiture. 
7o percenters go to 90. 


Premoettes are the simplest of all 
; +3 Ask the modern dealer to show you the modern gun, the latest invention of the world’s 
cameras to load and operate and greatest Shotgun inventor, whose po performances are still Ge @ of other gun 
ic 2 manufacturers. 
they make excellent pictures. Ask Look at this latest triumph of the gunsmith’s craft—the safest—the quickest—and the surest. 
the dealer to show you. Bring the Stevens to your shoulder and note how it points and sights. Then see the 
mechanism—it works with just the thumb and finger. (Make a mental note that you cannot 
clog it even at the highest speed)—note the hammerless feature and the solid steel wall at the 
3 breech. That protects you. Remember to see the Stevens Repeater today and you will re- 
and meniscus lens. Also made for member the exclusive features for all time. 
y . A 2 IF YOUR DEALER hasn’t it in stock we will send this No. 520 express prepaid on receipt of 
Q1 2x 414 pictures for $6.00. LIST price, $27. This gun is also made as the No. 522 with 30 inch barrel; fancy stock; 
: ‘ * straight grip; checked grip and forearm slide, stock 14 inches in length, 24 inches at 
Premoette Specials are fitted with heel; 14 inches at comb; weight 734 pounds; no deviations. LIST price, . Also 


pneumatic release shutters and made to order as No. 525, with straight or-pistol grip, any length of barrel and reasonable 


“7: vw @ly options. LIST price, $50.00. _ 
double rectilinear lens, for 2144 x 314 — DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 


Equipped with automatic shutter 


pictures, $9.00; for 2! 3 x 41 4 pic- It’s the fine in the game that make the big difference between the expert and the 
‘ ordinary perts don’t gi th ints th t lon to get. But it’s t 
tures, $10.00. cur advantage that peesent and fetere usere of Stevens tiftes end chetgune become expert 





shots. We employ some of the world’s crack shots. They know all the little kinks—the 

points that get them big scores. Do you want these short cuts to shooting? Then write us 
interests you— ifle shooting, the traps or field-shooting. Our answer oars the day your 

letter comes, giving you practical suggestions on how to improve your style and accuracy. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., The Factory of Precision 
Dept. 256, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes of Premos 
at prices from $2.00 to $200.00, free at the dealer's, 
or mailed on request. IMPORTANT—In writing, 
please be sure to specify Premo Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
] Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 



































: HAYDEN $ 
FILM TANK 


TLE 





0. 
suis Takes All Sizes up to 4x5. 
THE BEST, SIMPLEST, AND Summer Underwea 
MOST IMPROVED FILM TANK ON THE FOR MEN FOR BOY 
aay <li? tly 90 Porosknit Union Suits ft without bunching at the 
a omy = gine —— with postal waist and puckering between buttons. They are elastic, 
Hayden's conreeeae Slane’ tank. ye 5x7 and yield to every movement, and bind nowhere. The nw 
8x10, $3.50 each. texture lets your body breathe and evaporates the 
NY Hayden’s tank developer, 6 packages for 25 cents. 





perspiration. Wear Porosknit and be comfortable. 


Any Style Union Suits 
For Men, $1.00 For Boys, 50c. 
Any Style Shirts and Drawers 
For Men, 50c. For Boys, 25c. 
Buy from dealers. Our Handsome Illustrated Booklet—Free. 
Chalmers Knitting Co., 56 Washington Street, Amsterdam. N. Y. 
This label on every Garment 


Hayden's a plates, the best for studio and am- 
ateur work. 
Send for catalog No. 8, giving full description of our specialties. 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


U. P. Stores Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 


MAKES HAPPY, 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 
ing, brings every muscle 
into play. Most health- 
ful form of outdoor 




















ise; keeps lun Insist on seeing it 


xere lungs 
inflated, develops sturdy bodies, strong arms, me backs, 
oO 











es ve | ES S2 ee 
"2 Slanazs | Se Pw | 











broad shoulders. Makes children studious. owe the SS: 4 
shildren this Gslighttad plousure re yt | save it in doctor . 
8s. Inexpensive, simple, absolutely safe; no cogs orcom- 
plicated gears to catch and téarclothing. Not a toy, but selling our new gold Letters for 
areal Merry-Go-Round. Willlast for years. Poll par- $ 10 T E XAS MA P - R E = BIG MONEY office windows, store fronts and glass 
ticulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free on request. B. tntesested . o. as gS gy yng our cue tive signs. Anyone can put them on. 
ani ‘ ‘ 2 ress : 
, iit HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO.._Dept. 0. QUINCY, ILLINOIS J | {lersiure Sn $1) sgt D., Deak H.. HOUSTON, TEXAS | Write for free sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 404 N. Clark, Cheage,ti. 
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Yarren-Detroit‘ 30” 


‘Standard from 
Tires to 
Spark Plug’’ 









Warren-Detroit “30” Demi-tonneau 
110 inch Wheel Base, $1250 
Including Dual Ignition System 


This Big, Handsome Car Has the Strength 
as well as the Power—An uncommon car 
at a common price 





OME cars have the power but haven’t the strength. 
but haven't the power. The Warren-Detroit “30” 
strength,—and the speed. 


Other cars have the strength 
has both the power and the 


here is a reserve strength in its axles of over thirty 
r cent. A similar factor of safety in its frame 
nd its springs. 


In refinement of detail as well as in strength and in 
power,the Warren-Detroit “30” will not suffer by 


comparison. Indeed, we urge comparison to prove 
Its tires are extra large—32x on the Roadster at our QUALITY. We say “Just compare and you 
$1100; x x 3% inch on the Baan tonneau at $1250. will buy a Warren-Detroit “ 30.” 
ch, cone type, with an aluminum cone, faced For in the Warren-Detroit “30” you get STAND- 
with finest grade of leather, is unequaled in quality ARD CONSTRUCTION but MORE 


than Stand- 
nd efficiency by any save those you find in cars at ard Value. 
twice its price 
























In the Best Fruit and \\ 
Alfalfa Valley in America 


is now open:for bettlement at Fort Stockton, Tex, 
Richest soil in Pecos bie  apring a 
son tne (no )  eneres flow ome . . 
ceedin allons per day for ir: 
domest' “5 use: irrigation waltine pa ' 
= operation now; no waiting for water; ancurel : 
per acre; no drought; 
trop aon nest of your ‘round climate in 
ted States; altitude 3,050 feet above sea lev 


Natural Location for Largest 
City of Southwest Texas 


Stockton is county seat of ‘Pecos County 
and important divison point on the Kansas City, 


Mexico and Orient Rai wa , now under construc. 
tion. Has 36,000 acres of the finest i land 
the sun shines on; adjacent to town. ulation 
=r. 1,000. will soon be a city of from 10,000 to 


Greater opportunities for homeseekers one 
renee than were offered in the ——* _ 
by yy where es are valued at fro at 
per acre. Those who have taveotl 
iret ated districts of ow’ a ag Colorado, 
Cal soraie, nt a ,» Washin Idaho, ete. as a 
thi is sh nest %, of ievignted tend then avetaane 
This is one irrigation yy oon where the water 
supply has not varied in years; — every dro; 
of water used for irrigation is good to drink an 
where there is water in abundance for every acre 
of land that is terigabie. Choice locations 0; =| 
2 
to buy land anywhere without seein ng Fort Stockton. 
hird Tuesdays of 
month. Write for full particulars today. 
NCES: First National Bank, Kansas City, 
First State Bank, Fort Stockton, Texas. 
wag ae map and illustrated folier to de- 
scribing these lands free to all who ad. 


Fort Stockton Irri sod Land Cammeanl 
Git Pidelity Trust Bidg..Kansas City, Mo. "4 






each 





























ts slidi ng gear transmission, selective type, is the 
jual of any used on any car at any price. Three 
eeds forward and reverse. 
Its motor, 4 x 43 é inch cylinders, develops more usable, 
actical POWER than any other motor of similar 
Will give you more speed and greater pulling 
Equipped with Double Ignition a ay high grade 
Magneto of standard make, with dry.cells—same as 
n cars costing three thousand and upwards. 


See the Warren-Detroit Dealer or write us for further 
information. 


NOTE: At the Los Angeles Motordrome races April 
9, the Warren-Detroit “30” stock car did fifty miles 


in less than fifty minutes. Any Warrcn-Detroit 30” 
will do just as well. 


Warren Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


*“You will be ready to teilos the Sheldon 
Course in Salesmanship, the moment I con- = 
vince you just what this course can do for you 
in a few moments of your spare time at home. 

“And the book oe ready to send you, 
just as soon as I get your name and address, is 
enough to convince any man who will give it 
a thorough reading. 


**T want an opportunity to convince you— ro 


Warren-Detroit “30” Roadster 
110 inch Wheel Base, $1100 












Made in several models, to satisfy every possible canoe need and desire of men and of 
‘© women. Maximum comfort, safety, style and durability at minimum cost. Tell us your 
special canoe needs; we'll suggest the best model, and quote price. New 1910 
Carleton catalogue (copiously illustrated) shows perfected paddle, sail and motor 
canoes, and accessories. Sent on request. 
CARLETON CANOE CO. 76 Main St., OLD TOWN, ae € 


DIAM ON DS ONCREDIT 
a ee Oo” s f= Sv STEM 


ee a | 
GIFTS FOR’ THE JUNE BRIDE AND GRADUATION GIFTS— BIGH T MONTHS TO PA 


d for our beautiful catalog containing over 1500 ill ject therefrom we send on ee If Vp 9 like it pay 
jo OFTIS THE OLD UD RELA Our 


} pe cept 8 delivery, balance in pat y cond monthly payments. 
HAS, ORISInAL piapen ices are lowest. A Diamond increases in value 10 to 20 per cent annually. po today for 
anes. &6e. Loftis Magazine. 


Dest. Fee » 92 to 98 State St. Path I Ul.—Branches: . Pa., & St. Louis, Mo. | a free copy of the 


: ee 
ye A Good Living 
From Mushrooms 
Anybody can make a splendid 
income all year raising mushrooms 
at home in cellars, sheds barns, 

7} boxes, etc. 
rj} all you grow. 





























We Will Sell You at Wholesale 
Agents’ Price, one 


American Motorcycle 


if we haven’t an agent in your city. We want 
our machines introduced in every town. We also 
want live agents and offer the best moneymakin 
proposition on American Motorcycles an 
American Bicycles. Write us—do it now. 


American Motorcycle Co. 
1378 Wells St. © Chicago, Ill. 


ELE CT R j GOODS. FOR EVERYBODY. 


World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, 
Motors, Fans, Toys, Batteries, Belts, 

Bells, Pocket Lamps, Toy Railways, Books, etc. 

All. Fortune for Agents. fi 

HI 


We undersell 
O ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEV 






ey 


Markets waiting for 
gree illustrated 
HIRAM booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON,|pesk6, 


West 48th Street, New York 

















Gores, circulars, books, newspaper. 


INT Pre . Larger $18. Rotary br 
VY have. money. Print for others. 


prof. All easy, rules sent. Write 
per, & 
WV I fue Press co, 





factory for press catalog, TYPE, pa- 





it’s electric we have it. Big Catalog 3c. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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want 


ing. 


you to send for the Book—Free for the ask- 
Jill you agree to read it if we send a copy? 





Then give us ym name and address to-day. 














E 


LECTRICITY 





Le BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


is the oldest and best school in the world 
ELECTRICITY exclusively. 
and course 


IN ONE YEAR 





Studen construct Motors 
ot Ca =o 


hold good positions throughout the 
Eighteenth year opens Sept. 21. Send for free Cetelce 0 to 


Bin “Electrical School, § Takoma Av-nue, Wash 
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ERTIFIED PUBLIC 


7. tO OVA. Se WS, ee & 


The only professions in which the demand epeneees the he supply; 
We equip you for practice anywhere. 2 ° nal 
instruction. Courses embrace Theo: Practi tingl 
Accounting, por Commercial : 
Bookkeeping and Business P: 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. c. 

27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 

RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 














VEARN STOR TMRaY EarnS25 
ADVERT ISEMENTS ‘yo 


We will teach vn by correspondence 
the most fascinating and — 
Beant pro in the world. Send for our 













Tean makea good penman o < zon se bemne Gar. 

~~ a bee Write for my free book. “How 
to Become jood Penman.” It cousains epee 

imensand tells how others mastered 

ship by my method. Your name will be ae. 

. Gantly writtcn on a cardif you enclose stamp. 


F. W. Tamblyn, 402 Meyer Bidg. Kansas City, Mo 
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George Nichols, New York. 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Architect, 


—FOR— =| and all rough woodwork, espe- 
HOUSES, cially shingles. They are softer 
| and richer in color, easier and 
BARNS, | quicker to apply, wear better, 
STABLES, | look better, and are 50 per cent. 
| cheaper than paint. Creosote, 
SHEDS, | the chief Seeds is the best | 
FENCES, | wood preservative known. 


Twenty-two samples of Stained Wood, with Chart of Color 
Combinations, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mirs., 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 




















[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ap s decree. ‘The knowledge vital to a 

Bapey, scoot life has been collected 


A Book for Every Home 


(Jiustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 


“ Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professogs and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


SAMPLE 2°? SOAP 


FREE 


Take ae anne le which we offer 
you, use learn the high 
uality of it'and & Reed Products. 
Just send your name and a sample 
cake of fine toilet soap will be 
mailed you free. But 
you must cut out 
and send the 
heading of this ad. 
You will also get a big 
book, showing over 
1500 Premiums which 
we give with orders of 
our Soaps, Tea, Cof- 
fee, Baking Powder, 
Flavorings, Breakfast 

, Rice, Salt, etc. 
We ship direct from our fac- 
tory and thus save all middle- 
men’s profits. This saving you Given with 
in premiums. Take advan- 
ne sits: teak totaal nee. $10 Order 


Crofts & Reed Co., Austin Ave., Dept. A722, Chicago, Ill. 


They die 


outdoors! 











































Just crumble up & 


Rat Bis-Kit 


. i 

HY about the house. Rats will seek it, 
7 eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, quick- 
est, cleanest way 

5c all drug:ists or 


















































VARNIS 


7 


Paint is not only a dress but an 
overcoat—it must protect your 
house from weather and decay as 
well as give it beauty. 

That is why Acme Quality is essen- 


tial, why honest materials, scientifically 
ground and mixed, are so important,‘ 


A RRR OE Yen — ~ 


arn 


Saat aaa BC Se rome re 


“ 
4 





Acme Quality House Paints give 
maximum protection and longest wear, 
combined with the widest choice of 
colors and shades. We will suggest 
artistic combinations for your house if you 
ask. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book, 
mailed free on request, gives full direc- 
tions for painting or finishing every 
kind of surface. It tells how to use 
each of the many 


Paints and Finishes of 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Write for it to-day. And remember: 











If it’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, varnished, stained or 
finished in any way, there’san Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 





Ask your dealer. He probably sells Acme 
Quality and will give you color cards to choose 
from. If not, write to 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Dept. L., Detroit, Mich. 











We will ship you a 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL === 


on inprrovel freight 
prepaid, to any place inthe United States without a cent days 
trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit a in wot way pony aah a or eae ee eo 
"\ claim for it and 2 tter bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for an 
iN Treason A ey oad rpm wee not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight an 


Low FAC FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to. rider at 

ee eee eee lower prices than any other house. We save you os to $25 middle- 
men's men's profit on every bicycle. nigh gtade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
—— ——, be at feat prices . 3 igher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 


ces. 
‘is aw dey town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1910 ** "* Bicycle 
RIDER A “Mens TS WANTE 





















hed by us. You will be astonished at the feng os 2 ty dow fries 
tions and special mee we gee give on the first 1910 sample going to your town 
we DO NOT BUY a fags - le or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive poy 
eet DEALE! can sell our bicycles under 
a he day received ry~ yi = bs eee ere sin tat malied wy 6 
ve 


™ ines, GOASTER BRAKE Fercieeter ner eae iar, int ctiome Leoge 


wis "MEAD GCYGLE GO. Dept. $15, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















SLIDING FURNITURE SHOES 


Do not wear holes in carpets nor scratch 
as casters do. Write to-day for particulars. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED QUICK 
FAIR MFG. CO., H F 398, Racine, Wis, 








Ze PRESIDENT Sip 
WORK SHIRTS | 


Have satisfied nearly one million wearers of their unmistakable worth. The cent grade is, 
. made in a choice selection of eS 








14 WYOMING 




















ST AMPS } } ea ma J mg yo Alam and i Hinges only 1c. 

= eos ©0900 all different stamps 
S2—20 different pe. eee Se. We buy stamps and coins— 
Buying Lists 10 cents. ledo zee Co., Teledeo, Chic. 


Machines will work for you tandday. One or- 


“Premitm ersior writes: "*Accepd thanks fo putting us next 


gold mine.” 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED SY-OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 383 























45 


‘Let us plan 


your Vacation 


Pa 
t ager 














ELL usthe number in your party, the 
N length of time and amountof money /@ 
4 


pmieh 4 inn * you desire to spend in connection with 

z your holiday, whether you want continuous 
traveling or not, and give some idea of 
your taste regarding surroundings and 
amusements. Write us today. 


Saratoga Springs 
New York State’s Mineral Spring Reservation. 
excursions to Adirondack and Lake George 


The Thousand Islands 


of the St. Lawrence River provide perfect aquatic life among the 
1,762 islands dotted with summer homes, cottages and hotels. 


Adirondack Mountains 


The Lake Como Region of America — Hotel, Cottage and Camp life. 
Mountain climbing, golf, tennis, hunting, canoeing and fishing. 


New England Seashore 


Brilliant resorts where water and woods join—pleasures of beach or country. 
Wild as Canada—comfortable as your own home. 


Day 
Resorts. 


Lakes George and Champlain 


Hotels and cottages from which one, two and three-day jaunts can be 
made—fishing, mountain climbing, or touring in perfectly appointed steamers. 


Reached from all directions by the fast through trains of the 


New York Central Lines 


**For the Public Service’’ 


Write us and we will gladly propose one or two trips for your consideration with 
complete information. Address, New York Central Lines Travel Bureau, Room 537 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, or Room 1437 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
LINES 




















SILK EMBROIDERY 
$1000.00 Prize Contest 


The contest is open to all alike. Every one has an equal chance. The 
prizes will be awarded on merit alone.. All pieces entered must be embroid- 
} ered with pure silk, and all, including the prize-winning pieces, will be 
returned when the Contest closes. By this plan you may win a Prize and 
yet not have to part with your work. 


164 Valuable Prizes, Including Large Cash Sums 
Handsome Sets of Books, etc., etc. 


Make your Needle earn money. Turn your spare moments into Gold. 

Full particulars about this big Prize Contest, with complete list of Prizes, 
telling how to enter, and illustrations of the Special Embroidery Designs for 
this Contest, are published in the June Harper’s Bazar (at all news-stands). 


\ sheet giving conditions and rules of this Contest will be sent free on 
request by 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 76 Franklin Square, New York City 





























\F SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





This Free Book Tells How 














Success Magazine 


DISFIGURING- 
ERUPTIONS 
LG Pr 


= 








Speedily Yield to 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 
Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com- 
mon cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

4a Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Booklet, giving In- 
struction for the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 
eS eS 





Women and Girls Earn Money 


Thousands are deserting the old voca- 
tions of Dressmaking, Stenography and 
Housework for New Profession. 


E want to teach ambitious 
women and girls the NEW, 
| FASCINATING, DIGNIFIED 
and PROFITABLE profession 
} of Beauty Culture. 
paying for this advertisement 
© get the names and addresses 
| of women and girls who want 
| to fill the positions now open in 
1 High Class Hotels and Cities 
| everywiere, on Ocean Steam- 
| ers, in the large Beauty Parlors 
i of New York, Paris, London 
and other cities. We can = 
pare you by mail in a short 
a] time to accept and hold one of 
| these positioi.s, or start a Beau- 
| ty Parlor of your own. We fur- 
nish a beautiful Graduating 
Credential just as quick as you 
. == complete our lessons in MANI- 
HAIRDRESSING, FACIAL 
AIR AND TREATMENT or CHIROPODY. 
Write today if you want to enter this new —— Now 
is your opportunity. Do not put it off. © matter where 
you live send your name and address at once for a copy 
of our k. 


International Institute of Beauty Culture 


DESK 16, F. 
No. 2236 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












SEE PAGE 383 





























t Satisfies 


Av 


“If you can’t buy 


you can boost”? 


We are 
building 
6500 Regals 

for 1910. 
Every one 

of them 
“Good as 
the wheat. ’”’ 


Satisfies in Price-Style-Performance 
Reliability and Low Cost of Running 


Just 
Sign 
and 
Mail 


A strictly high grade machine—107-inch wheel base; 
Sliding Gear Transmission—three speeds forward and re- 
verse; Cone Clutch; every feature strictly up-to-date. A 
wonder for endurance. $1250 with Remy high tension 
Magneto. Highest quality at a rock-bottom price. 

As to style. Do you like the illustration? The Regal 
“30” is better than the illustration. 

Let us consider Reliability and Performance together ; one 
proves the other. 

August, 1909, without any special preparation, the first 
1910 Regal “30"—christened the Regal “ Plugger’—dashed 
across the continent from New York to San Francisco, 4031 
miles in thirty days without repairs or replacements. Still 
holds the touring car record between the points named. 

This same identical Regal “ Plugger” has since been driven 
11,281 miles as a demonstrator— 15,312 miles to its credit 
without repairs. 

April 11, 1910, the sturdy Regal “ Plugger” as a further 
test of reliability, started on a 5000-mile “ Around-the- 
Circle” tour, passing through fourteen states and stop- 
ping at 64 cities. And it will make good because the 








Name 





Address 








REGAL MOTOR CAR co. Success 
DETROIT: 


Please mail catalog to 


REGAL 


June,’10 




















Regal is built that way. Would you ask your car to do 
more ? 

How about cost of running? Here's the experience of 
two physicians and two business men. 

O. G. Freyermuth, M. D., San Francisco, writes: “In six 
months have covered 4000 miles over mountains and all 
types of roads. Cost of maintenance less than a horse.” 

F. S. Griffin, M. D., Mansfield, Mass., writes: ‘Have 
averaged over 2000 miles a month for six months. Consider 
the Regal ‘30° the sturdiest, quietest and least expensive to 
maintain of all moderate-priced machines.” 

G. A. Leonard, Pres., People’s Mutual Tel. Co., Shef- 
field, Ia., reports: “5000 miles— no expense except for oil, 
gasoline, and tires.” 

Louis Wolf, Wolf Bros. & Co., Bankers, Philadelphia. 
“While I own a Mercedes, Renault and other high-priced 
cars, | get more pleasure from my Regal ‘30° than all the 
others combined.” 

After reading these FACTS, doesn’t it seem as if the 
Regal “30” is just the car for you? Is there any point you 
want further light on? Write us, or see the Regal dealer. 


MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Licensed Under the Selden Patent 


Canadian Trade supplied by the REGAL MOTOR CAR CO. of Canada, Ltd. 


Walkerville, Ontario 








[ake @pon AK 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





